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PBEFACE, 



THIS second scries of speeches is published in onlcr to com- 
plete what may justly ho called the history of an electoral 
campaign unequalled in tho eloquence and the power of the* 
speaker, but also nnequalkd in tlio results ho produced. As 
in the first aims, an Itinerary and an Index have been pr<*- 
fixwl, whilst an Appendix has btjen added, to include Mr. 
(ILAKSTUNH'H addresses to the electors, and one or two 
important letters bearing upon matters mentioned in tho text, 
ljut placcul at the pud of the volume in order to avoid a 
diiKxmnectum of ideu, 



To tlus wide circulation of the former series the 
party owes not a little of its present success, and it may be 
fairly anticipated that a perusal of these later speeches will 
exercise a similar influence upon the public mind, 

J. J, . 



ITINERARY. 



TUESDAY, MARCH IS. 

Mr. Gladstone loft London for Scotland, Kn1liM,mlir Hutliitinffi at 
King's Cross Station, Oiunthaui, York, and 1Jerwi*'I:-H|Mm-Twi'nl. .\<iiiir*i . 
prcsuitml at Newi-obtlo from the (htr.slu'ud lJli'i,iU U*"'- |tiu ri 
Edinburgh, 

WISDNJSNDAY, Af AMU/1 17. 

Spwcih (fourlli) to Ihc Miillothian Klwtuih fBilinliiirf'li liiJit-t' In ! 
Music Hull. 

TllUKHDAY, MA1MU IS. 

f!p'<!lifH (fifth ami sixth) to the Midlothian Kin-torn ni ( ( orUrj.|iiri(' .ui'I 
Hatho. 



ffRIDA T, MARQ11 10. 

Hliwsiliw (Hcvc-uth and eighth) to tint Midlothian KlwtirtU At 
Mains, and in the Corn Exchange, Ditlkt'ith. 



SATURDAY, 

Prawmtation of Addrum hy the Literal Klwlom of Juni|T Or*ic niirf 
Ileply. Spiicchos nt Kulcnio and M hlcuMor, 



, MARCH M. 

Opening of the Scottish Literal OWK Mr. (iladidunn lri'fly a'Mri'iwi 
the City of Edinburgh United Liberal Committm in ywwn Htntit Hull. 
cetoi-H of Midlothian at (lihwrton md 



n Miillothiau .Electors at Oorchridxi' and 



W&DN&ttiA Y, MARCH 24. 

I*eic*uick Open-air iMcuting. 8{Hu>t;h to thtt 



8 ITINERARY. 

MONDAY, MARCH 29. 

Luncheon at Dalmeny House to the Parish Conveners and Agents of th 
Liberal Committee. Speech by Mr. Gladstone. 

TUESDAY, MARCH W. 

Visit to Stow. Presentation of the Freedom of the Burgh of Peebles. 
Enthusiastic reception at Innerleithen. Speech to the Midlothian Electors 
at Stow, 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31. 

Nomination of Mr. Gladstone. Visit to the Corn Exchange. Meeting 
with Committee of Scottish Liberal Club. Inaugural Bouquet of tin- 
Scottish Liberal Club, and Speech by Mr. Gladstone. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 1. 

Speech to the Midlothian Electors at Bonnyrigg. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 2. 

Speech to the Midlothian Electors (West Culder District) at W 

MONDAY, APRIL 5. 

Election Day. Speech from a balcony in George Street after the 
tion of the Poll 

TUESDAY, APRIL 6. 

Mr. Gladstone visited Linlithgow, and afterwards left Dulmcny 
for Hftwarden Castle, Clioster. 

SATURDAY, MAYS. 

Mr. Gladstone, having aecoptnd tho ofliciw of J <1 irt Jjowl of tin* Treasury 
uud of Chuiicellor of tho Exchequer, wtm rc-ukcted without opposition, 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1880. 

SPEECH IN MUSIC HALL, EDINBURGH. 

Mn. GLADSTONE on entering the hall, aftor acknowledging tho 
cnlhuswstiij greeting then* accorded him, took his seat on 
the right of th<* chair, which WJIH ocuupiwl by Sir. J)uncau 
M'Luren, M.K Among thow on tho platform were Mrs. 
Gladstone, Sir W. (JiUson Cnnuicliuel, Mr. M' Lagan, M.P., 
Mra. H*Lurcn T Mr. II A, Macfic* of ])n*gliom r 
Hodgson, Mf^ssrH* Win. CJnrmichael, yr. of Hailes; 
(Jibson (JanuichiusI, Uailes ; J. 1. JUml; T. 1). Brotlie, W.S. ; 
Wm. Huklnson, ('urlowrift; Mclviii; I). ?>niud; Hunter, 
Hhields ; John I'enman, <Jlinton; I). Nicolson; Kalph 
Jliolmwlwm, W.M 

The right lidn. gentleman, who on rising was received with 
great cmthnsiasm, said : 

(tonllemcffl, When I last had tho honour of addressing 
you in thin hall, I endeavoured in some degree to open tho 
great case which f waa in hopes would, in conformity with 
what I may call constitutional usage, thon have been brought 
at once before you. The aiguments which we made for a 
dissolution were received with the usual contempt, and tho 
Parliament wan summoned to attempt, for the first time in 
our history, the regular business of a seventh session. 1 am 
not going now to argue on the propriety of this courses, because, 
meeting you here in the capital of the county and of Scotland, 
1 am anxioua to go straight to the veiy heart of the xnuitor, 

VOt. H. W 
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and, amidst the crowd of topics that rush upon the mind, to 
touch upon some of those which you will judge to he most 
closely and most intimately connected with the true merits of 
the great issue that is before us. 

At last the dissolution has come, and I postpone the con- 
sideration of the question why it has come, the question how 
it has come, on which there are many things to l>e said. It 
has come, and you are about to give your votes upon an 
occasion which, allow me to tell you, entails not only upon 
me, but upon you, a responsibility greater than you over had 
to undergo, I believe that I havo the honour of addressing a 
mixed meeting, a meeting principally and very largely com- 
posed of freeholders of the county, but in which warm and 
decided friends are freely mingled with those who have not 
declared in. our favour, or even with those who may intend to 
vote against us. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say a word iu the first place to 
those whom I must for the moment call opponents. I am 
not going to address thorn in the language of flattery, 1 am 
not going to supplicate them for the conferring of a favour. 
I am not going to appeal to them on any secondary or any 
social ground. I am going to apeak to them us Scotchmen 
and as citizens; I am going to spank to them of the duty 
that they owe to the Empire at this moment ; I am going to 
speak to them of the condition of the Empire, of the strength 
of the Empire, and of the honour of tins Empire*, and it is 
upon those issues that I respectfully ask lor their support 
I am glnxl that notwithstanding my Scotch Uwxl, and not- 
withstanding the association of my latin jr and niy grand- 
father with this county, it is ojxsn to our opiwmwtH, if 
they like, to describe mo as a stranger; IKKJUUSO I am fruo to 
admit that I stand here in consequence of an invitation, ami 
in consequence of treatment the most generous and the most 
gratifying that ever waft accorded to man, And I venture to 
assure every one of my opponents, that if I hog respectfully 
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to have some credit for upright motive, that credit I at once 
accord to them. I know very well they are not accustomed 
to hear it given me ; I know very well that in the newspapers 
which they read they will find that violent passion, that 
outrageous hatred, that sordid greed for office, are the motives, 
and the only motives, by which I am governed. Many of 
these papers constitute, in some sense, their daily food ; but I 
have such faith in their intelligence, and in the healthiness of 
their constitution as Scotchmen, that I believe that many of 
them will, by the inherent vigour of that constitution, correct 
and neutralize the poison thus administered will consent to 
meet me npcm equal grounds, and will listen to the appeal 
which 1 make. 

The appeal \ make to ilium is this: if my position 
bore is a serious one, the.ir position is actions too. lly 
allegations Iwve bam before you for a length of time, 
I will not now again read to a Midlothian audience the 
letter iu which I lir.st accepted this candidature. Jty every 
word of that letter 1 abide; iu support of every allega- 
tion which that letter contains I am ready to bring detailed 
and conclusive pool! Those allegations I say to you, 
gentlemen, to thut portion of any audience those allegations 
are of the most serious diameter. I admit, us freely as you 
can urge, that if they be unfounded, then my responsibility 
iwy, my culpability before my country cannot bo exag- 
gerated, But, on the oilier hand, if those allegations be true, 
if ii be true that tli resumes of Great I'rituin have bue-n 
misused ; if it be true that the international law of Europe 
hug been broken ; if it be true that tlica law of this country 
has been broken; if it be truo that the good name of ibis 
land has been tarnished and defaced; if it be truo that its 
condition has boon needlessly aggravated by measures both 
useless and wanton and mischievous in themselves, then your 
responsibility is as great aft mine. For 1 fully admit thut 
in 1H*74 you incurred no great er .special responsibility. You 
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were tired of the Liberal Government, you were dissatisfied 
with them. [Cries of ' No, no.'] Oh, I beg pardon; I am 
addressing my opponents. 

You know very well, gentlemen, that the usual differences 
of party in this country are, after all, differences lying within 
certain limits. When Lord Russell led one side of the House 
of Commons and Sir Robert Peel led the other side of the 
House of Commons, that did not mean that those two distin- 
guished and illustrious men were upon all points at variance. 
No ; it was well known that on things deeply concerning 
what was vital to the honour and interests of the Empire 
their minds and hearts were substantially at one. And 
therefore I am making no great charge against you when I, 
a little while ago, complained that you sent us summarily 
about our business when we were endeavouring to do the 
beat \vo could for you. I reserve just that innocent title to 
myself; but I nwko no charge against you. The case is 
different iio\v. These great issues have been raised, and I am 
glad that they wore raised, fairly enough stated, the night 
before last in the House of Lords by the highest authority 
by the present Prime Minister. You will see by and by 
what is the nature of the issue as it was stated by him. 
What 1 wish to put before you is this, that if our allegations 
be true, then, pray, recollect that you are now invited to 
usHumo for yourselves, each and every one of you, the place 
hitherto occupied by the responsible Government. The 
responsible Government, as T have stated from this place, and 
state again, has boen supported by the majority of the House 
of Commons. That majority of the House of Commons has 
freely taken over the responsibility, which, in the first in- 
stance, was that of Ministers alone; but now it is to come 
a step farther; it is como to your thresholds; it is going to 
enter at your doors ; and, gentlemen, if you choose to vote 
for the members of that majority who have taken over that 
responsibility, and have now to bear the burden of these 
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charges, which is a great burden, if the charges be true, 
then these charges rest upon you ; and it is you and not 
the existing Ministry, and not the Parliament now nearly 
defunct that must answer your consciences and your country 
for the ill that has been done. 

Scotchmen, I believe, as much as Englishmen, like plain 
speaking, and I hope I have given you some proof that if that 
be your taste I endeavour to meet it as well as I can, and I 
thank you heartily for the manner in which, by your kindly 
and, I may almost say, rapt attention, you have enabled me to 
say what I think the truth, whether it be palatable or whether 
it be not. Now, the great question we have been debating 
actively for the last three or four years for I do not carry ttmm^ 
back the pith of what I Imve principally to say to t 
six years of the Government, is the question of tl 
policy which lias been pursued during tliat time; most 
especially by far the policy of the last two years, and 
the effect of that policy upon the condition of the country, 
upon the legislation of the country, upon the strength of 
the Empire, and, above all, upon the honour of the Empire, 
It is a great advantage to lutvu the issue raised from the 
opposite quarter, and from the very higlieat point of the 
opposite quarter. Por the first time in my life, on the 
occasion of a general election, it is attempted by the leaders 
who are in power, and especially by the very eminent and 
distinguished man who is the heart and ftoul and life and 
centre of the Government, to liave this great caimo tried, not , 
upon the merits of the Government, kit upon the merits of 
the Opposition. I have never known an insUuicu of that 
kind before. I have always found that it was considered to 
be the business of the Opposition to challenge and criticize 
the Government, and of the country to try the criticiHius. 
But the Government appear to think that that prooow bid 
better be reversed, ami among the long list of innovations 
which they have introduced, perhaps the latest i ttuH, that 
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it is to be the demerits of the Opposition, not the merits of 
the Government, which the country is invited to try. It is 
sedulously endeavoured to put about charges against the 
Liberals charges founded upon intentions which are im- 
puted to them, and charges of which I will endeavour to 
show you the futility. Some member of the Government 
I really do not know who but some member of the 
Government has propagated when I say I do not know who, 
what I mean is, that several members of the Government, 
subordinate members of it, are just as free in the use of their 
tongues, and in the making of charges, as if they were members 
of the Pattiotic Association ; and one of those gentlemen has 
said that it is understood, I believe he said it ia confessed, I 
believe he said it has been alleged by me, that if the Liberals 
come into power, we shall at once make an end of all the 
engagements into which the present Government have entered, 
and relieve the country from the consequences at no other 
expense than that of its honour and good faith. Gentlemen, 
a more baseless fiction never was conceived in the brain of 
man, for I suppose it was conceived in the brain, I do not 
know that there is any other organ that is capable of it, 
and nover was imputed in words by hia tongue or by 
his faculty of speech. We have no power to relieve you 
from engagements of honour and good faith entered into by 
ffwem w * the present Government through a summary process. How- 
ever wo may disapprove them, however we may deplore them, 



hwevor wo have striven to point out, not to you, for you 



fulfil Mm. have not had a fair chance yet, but to that majority in the 
House of Commons which has been perfectly deaf to our 
arguments," however we may have strivon to point out -to 
them the mischiefs and the dangers of the course they were 
pursuing, we must take the consequences ; the country must 
take the consequences, Prudence, care, diligence, may do 
much in the course of time ; but whatever faith requires must 
be accepted aud fulfilled. Allow me, if you please, as I 
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believe I am always supposed to be the most guilty among 
all the guilty members of the Liberal party allow me to 
quote an interesting case from my own experience. I first 
entered the councils of the British Sovereign in the year 1843, 
now thirty-seven years ago, and it was just after there 
had been performed in India one of those exploits which, in 
some respects, resemble what you have lately witnessed and 
heard of a war had been made upon a neighbouring Asiatic 
Power, upon the Ameer of Scinde. That war had been con- 
ducted with brilliant military skill by Sir Charles Napier; 
that war had attained not only an apparent and immediate, 
but, in a military sense, a complete success ; that war had 
added to the Indian Empire a province in respect to which 
there was not the smallest difficulty in permanently con- 
solidating it with the magnificent fabric of that Empire, 
and a province which, instead of being a drain upon its 
resources, was an addition to its resources, finally, the 
war of Scinde was one which in no degree tended to raise 
ulterior dangers or ulterior differences with any of the Powers 
of Europe. So far that war was satisfactory, and the war 
party of this country, such as we have known them during 
the last two or three years, would no doubt have hailed it 
with unmixed vociferations of joy and satisfaction, and would 
have glorified the men who had made it, conducted it, and 
brought it to its conclusion. 

Well, I may, and I think I must say, that the firat 
serious deliberation in which, as a responsible Minister, I 
was called to take part, was a deliberation upon the proceed- 
ings of Lord ELlenborough. As Sir Charles Napier was the 
military arm of the country in that war, so Lord Ellenborough 
was the inspirer and prompter of the measure, and was one 
who considered that in performing it he had rendered a 
great service to his country. Now, I wish you, and I 
wish my opponents, to consider how the Conservatives of 
those days looked upon such wars, When that measure 
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canie before the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, do you suppose 
that that Cabinet was a Cabinet insensible to the honour of 
the country ? do you think that the Duke of Wellington, who 
was a member of that Cabinet, and whom I had the honour of 
calling my colleague, was a man insensible to the honour of 
the country, or was a man upon whom any one would have 
dared to cast the reproach that he was indifferent to main- 
taining the unity and the greatness of the Empire ? But 
how did the Duke of Wellington, how did Sir Eobert Peel, 
how did Lord Derby, the last deceased head of the modern 
Conservative party, the regenerated Conservative party, the 
educated Conservative party, whose education, or at least the 
announcement of whose education, began in this city of 
Edinburgh, how did they look upon the war of Scindc ? 
1 am speaking for them, for well do I recollect the unani- 
mouB sentiment of that Cabinet, We felt that the acquisi- 
tion was valuable ; we felt that the war was glorious ; wo 
felt that the skill was great; we felt that the policy had 
been perfectly successful But there was one flaw in the 
case, one element it wanted to commend it to the minds 
and judgments of that Cabinet, and that was the simple 
consideration that the war was unjust That was the uniform, 
the unanimous sense of the Cabinet of Sir Eobert Peel, in- 
cluding, besides the Duko of Wellington, another soldier who 
afterwards distinguished himself upon the plains of India 
I mean lord Hartlinge, than whom a purer and more 
honourable man, a man lass capable of being dazzled by 
military glory, never entered into tho councils of his sove- 
reign, But did that Cabinet in consequence recede from 
the possession of flcindc ? Nothing of the kind ; one and all 
we felt that tho act was an act dona We asked ourselves 
the question whether by undoing it, as responsible before God 
and man tho question was asked whether by undoing it 
we should or should not contribute to the peace, happiness, 
and prosperity of Asia, Disapproving it and condemn- 
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ing it, believing it to be bad from the beginning to the 
end, yet we saw, and saw plainly, that the attempt to undo 
it would in all probability plunge Asia into disaster and 
into conflagration, and therefore the responsibility of governing 
that country was at once accepted by the Government of Sir 
Eobert Peel. 

Now, I use that as an illustration. The war of Scinde, 
in my opinion, compares very favourably with the war 
in Afghanistan. Bad as it was, it is not for a moment 
to be held that it carried as deep a dye of guilt, or 
that it involved as astonishing a superabundance of folly. 
In Scinde we invaded no nationality. We did not set 
ourselves against a nation; we ran no risk, as the event 
has proved, wo ran no ri&k of making ourselves odious 
and detested for generations by a high-spirited and warlike 
people* In Scotland you know something, and my ancestry 
knew something, of what was the spirit of mountain clans, 
But we have chosen to cast ourselves into conflict with 
that spirit in Afghanistan. We did it once ; we sulfurcd 
heavily for it ; wo sowed the seeds of a long hatred ; we Lave 
now done it again, T do not intend at "present to tenter upon 
the details of it, because I want to come to a more general 
issue ; but I think T have shown you my proposition, that 
Governments of England, even although they may disapprove 
of measures whitjli have boon taken, yet if those measures in- 
volved them in moral obligations which they cannot cast aside, 
they look at no question but this : What is our duty for the 
happiness of those whom we are appointed to rule, and for 
the honour of the Empire to which it is our delight to belong ? 
And I hope that I have now aufflciently for the moment 
disposed of this I must say ludicrous, or even more than 
ludicrous assumption, which I have taken out of the mouth 
of one of the members of the Government that the Lilierals, 
if they come into power, are to begin by repudiating engage- 
ments that the present Ministry have contracted* 
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I go now to what is yet more important, because it is 
broader; and it is the issue described by Lord Beacons- 
field, which I will read to you in the words which purport to 
be his own, I read them, gentlemen, from the Times news- 
paper, which has the credit of reporting speeches in Parliament 
as well or better than any other. But I am obliged to say 
here, what I have often said elsewhere, that, within my ex- 
perience, there is no reporting of speeches in this country so 
imperfect as the reporting of Parliamentary speeches. The 
reporting here, I have not the least doubt, is most admirable. 
I can only say and it is a debt I rejoice to pay publicly- 
that when the speeches made by me were sent to me for 
correction, I did not find one single error that in the slightest 
degree imported any defect of faculty or any want of care on 
the part of any of the reporters. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain, and I think I may say I have ascertained by referring 
to a variety of papers, that whatever the particular expressions 
may bo, the purport of Lord Beaconsfield's speech on Monday 
Iwd Beams- flight is correctly given now. I read you a passage from that 
speech: 'I maintain that unless we take our place in the 
councils of Europe in a becoming manner, the peace of the 
world will be endangered/ [Slight cheers,] Oh, that is 
perfectly true. I perfectly agree with that. I cannot join 
with rny friends in adopting the same method of testifying 
my approval. But I quite agree that that is perfectly true 
and perfectly right. * I maintain that the best security for 
possessing general peace lies in increasing and upholding the 
influence of this country, The opposite system has been 
tried by the Ministry, of which the noble Lord (Earl flranville) 
was one of the ablest members, and what was the result? If 
wo have had to encounter trouble and to meet great difficulties 
in Europe and Asia, those difficulties were the consequence of 
the policy of those who preceded us, That policy we have 
not followed. Our policy we have fairly put Wore the 
country, and, its verdict will soon bo given/ Now it is 
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difficult to praise a passage with the central assertion of 
which you entirely disagree, but I do praise this passage for 
the clearness with which it raises the issue. As I have told 
you, it seems to admit that the state of things is very had, 
but it is all the fault of the Government that preceded the 
present. They did not maintain the influence of the country, 
They pursued a system the opposite of maintaining and up- 
holding the influence of the country, and the consequence was 
that when the present Government came into office they found 
the relations of this country with other countries in a most 
unsatisfactory state, and great difficulties arose in consequence 
of that gross abandonment of duty by the former Administra- 
tion. That, I think, is what it comes to. You luive heard the 
words, probably many of you may have read them in this 
newspaper or tho Stmultml ; or in other newspapers, as fur as 
I know, their purport is given in a manner exactly the same. 

Now I want, as far as my tiino goes, (tad I cannot traverse 
the whole field to-day, but I want to exhibit iunl to set before 
you first of all the question, wk'tluT this allegation of the 
Prime Minister can be brought to a summary ami conclusive 
trial in the course of two or three minutes ; ami, secondly, I 
am afraid at rather greater length, to set before you what I 
think to bo a true picture of tho manner in which the lato 
Government, and the manner in which tho present Govern- 
ment have maintained and upheld the influence of this 
country, 

First of all, I take the summary process to try whether it DM the 
be true that when wo quitted office we left the foreign rela- l 
tions in this unsatisfactory condition, which, according 
Lord Beaconsfield, had produced a ttituation in Europe anil in "'";;' in an 

ttnsitt 'i ' 

Asia that was full of difficulties, that we sowed the seed datet 
of the deplorable harvest our successors luivo had to reap. 
I am going to adopt whut I think you will admit to be 
rather a summary method of dealing with that allegation. I 
am going to deal with it out of the mouth of tho Ministry 
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themselves, I am going to deal with it out of the mouth of 
the trusted 'Foreign Minister of that Ministry out of the 
mouth of Lord Derby, who all his life long down to 1874, 
and through 1874, and through 1875, and through 1876, 
and through 1877, and until he resigned office in 1878, was 
looked up to by the whole party as their guide in dealing 
with the foreign policy of the country, and as the man whom 
they I have no doubt with perfect sincerity, and, I admit, 
with a very great deal of truth too held up as singularly 
competent to maintain its honour, to appreciate its conditions, 
aad to conduct its foreign relations. Lord Derby took an 
occasion on the 19th March 1874, almost immediately after 
had taken office when he had been about a month or 
perhaps six weeks in office, and had had time to survey the 
state of things in the foreign department ; and did he say, ' I 
have found in existence a system under which the 'influence 
of this country has not been increased or upheld, and in con- 
sequence great difficulties have arisen in Europe and Asia \ ' 
That is what you are now told, That is the allegation on 
which you are asked to vote, Listen to Lord Derby in 1874, 
speaking as the organ of the Tory Government, and making 
these two assertions. The first was, * There is no State what- 
ever with which our relations are not most cordial/ Can that 
allegation bo made now ? The second assertion he made 
because you may say, ' Oh, no doubt you were very civil, you 
bowed and scraped to everybody, and therefore individually 
you did not quarrel with thorn ; but the general state of the 
foreign relations was bad, because you had not a proper 
influence in the councils of the world, and it is the general 
Btate of foreign relations which might be bad, although your 
relations with individual powers wero not bad 'then listen 
to the other part of Lord Derby's allegation : ' At the present 
moment the condition of the country in regard to our foreign 
relations is most satisfactory/ That is the answer given by 
Lord Derby, not individually, but ou behalf of the Government 
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to which he belonged ; given in the name of that Government ; 
given on behalf of Lord Beaconsfield ; given, and not contra- 
dicted by Lord Beaconsfield ; given, and never contradicted by 
any member of this Government, until they liad involved them- 
selves and their country in such difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, and were so destitute of an apology for having rushed 
into them, that they were compelled to throw the blamo 
back upon us, and to make us responsible for their mis- 
management and their miscarriages. That is my summary 
method of dealing with these allegations. But I am not 
satisfied with that. I shall yet tax your patience, because the 
thing is very important. The thing is most important, and I 
do not like, having the opportunity of dealing with such u 
meeting as this I do not like, so long as I think you can 
endure it I do not like to reserve for another pla*e what I 
think I may properly say here. I say, then, that this alle^i- 
tion that we left the influence of this country abated, that w, 
had miscarried in our view tint! management of foreign policy, 
is confuted and destroyed by tlio authority of the present 
Ministry itself, after its accession to ollico in the month of 
March 1874. > v / 

But now I want to put into your own liawla the means 
of judgment upon a broader ground. For I have told you, 
those of you who are opposed to the Literal party, that 
if you return again a member of tlw majority of the <lyhig 
House of Commons, however amiable and estimable that 
member of the majority may be in his own private and 
personal capacity, and I have no doubt the iueinbtr of tlm 
majority are all extremely amiable in their private capacity, 
that if you return these gentlemen again to <lo the same 
work for the next six years* you deserve the consequences. 
You could not foresee what was to happen when you voted in 
1874 ; but now, with experience to teach you, if you choose to 
have another six years of the like, you must not lay the blamo 
upon anybody eke. Takci it upon yourselves and not as a 
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constituency, but as individually, as A, B, 0, and D, who 
each, according to his means and within his sphere, did what 
he could to perpetuate a system disastrous to his country. 
is an ^S^ 011 abroad tlmfc wliat is 



(foster School* l Manchester School' is to rule the destinies of this country 
kis if the Liberals come into power. I will endeavour to tell 
a P rfcio11 of the truth upon that subject. What is 
ca u e( i y ie Manchester School has never ruled the foreign 
policy of this country never during a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and never especially during a Liberal Government, 
Do not let me be supposed to speak of what is called the 
Manchester School, or sometimes the Peace Party, as if I 
were about to cast disrespect upon them, I respect them 
even in what I think to be their groat and serious error. 
I think it is, I will venture to say, like many errors in 
our mixed condition. It is not only a respectable, it- is even 
a noble error. Abhorring all selfishness of policy, friendly 
to freedom in every country of the earth, attached to the 
modes of reason, and detesting the ways of force, this Man- 
chester School this Peace Party has sprung prematurely to 
the conclusion that wars may lie considered as having closed 
their melancholy and miserable history, anil that the affairs of 
the world may henceforth lie conducted by methods more 
adapted to the dignity of man, more suited both to his 
strength mid to his weakness, less likely to load him out 
of tho ways of duty, to stimulate hi* evil passions, to make 
him guilty below God for inflicting misery on his fellow- 
crwilurus. Itat HO Government of this country could over 
accede to Urn management and control of affairs without find- 
ing that that dream of a Paradise upon earth was rudely dis- 
pelled by tho Kliottk of experience. However wo may detest 
warand you cannot dolest it too much there is no war 
except one, the war for liberty that does not contain in it 
elements of corruption, as well as of misery, that are deplor- 
able to recollect aurl to consider; but however deplorable 
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wars may be, they are among the necessities of our condition ; 
and there are times when justice, when faith, when the 
welfare of mankind, require a man not to shrink from the 
responsibility of undertaking them. And if you undertake 
war, so also you are often obliged to undertake measures 
which may lead to war. 
I am now going to compare the conduct of the present A comparison 

between tht 'cott- 
Government, which is commended to you as masterly 

Jorethought and sagacity, and truly English in spirit I 
am going to compare it with tho conduct of the 
Government, and to lay before you both the proceedings and 
the results. It so happens that their histories afford a not 
inconvenient means of comparison. England, as you arc 
aware, has been involved in many guarantees. I said England, 
do not be shocked; it is the shortest word, Groat JJritain 
or United Kingdom is what one ought to say. Tho United 
Kingdom tho British Empire has been and w involved in 
many guarantees for the condition of other countries. Among 
others, we were involved, especially since tlm Pence of Paris, 
but also before the Peace of Paris, in a guarantee for Turkey, 
aiming to maintain its integrity ami its independence ; and 
we wore involved in another guarantee for Belgium, aim- 
ing to maintain its integrity and its independence. In the 
time of the present Government, the integrity and the in- 
dependence of Turkey were menaced menaced by the 
consequences of rank, festering corruption from within. In 
the time of the late Government the integrity and hide- Mtfum was 
pendence of Belgium were not less aorioiudy mtmueed. We 
had been living in perfect harmony and friendship with two 
great military States of Europe and 1 am not now going, 
pray recollect and I had bettor state it now I am not 
now going to saddle responsibility definitely on either of 
them, because my knowledge does not enable me to do it ; 
but I am going to describe to you truly a certain and a most 
menacing state of things, Wo had lived in perfect lumuony 
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with two great military States of Europe with Prussia and 
with Trance. Prussia and France came into conflict, and at 
the moment of their coming into conflict a document was 
revealed to us under which the Ministers of those two States 
had had in their hands whoever was its author, whoever 
was its promoter, that is no affair of mine it is due to Prince 
Bismarck to say that lie was the person who brought it to 
light but they had in their hands an instrument of a formal 
character still in draft, never led to ripeness, but jat the 
saiao time an instrument touching a subject that was con- 
sidered and entertained. And that bad instrument was an 
instrument for the destruction of the freedom, independence, 
and integrity of Belgium, Could there bo a graver danger 
to Europo than that ? Here was a State not, like Turkey, 
the scandal of the world, and the danger of the world 
from niisgovormnciit, and from tho horrible degradation it 
iiifliclrol upon its subject races, but a country which was a 
model to till Kuropo for the peaceful exercise of the rights of 
fraclom, awl for progress in nil the arts and all the pursuits 
that tend to xnako mankind good and happy. And this 
country, having nothing but its weakness that could be urged 
against it, with its four or five millions of people, was deli- 
berately pointed out by somebody and indicated to bo 
destroyed, to be oflfered up as a sacrifice to territorial lust by 
one or oilier of those Ministers of Powers with whom we 
wore living in cloo friendship and affection. Wo felt called 
upon to tiiilisl ourselves on the part of tho British nation as 
advocates and as champions of the integrity and independence 
of Belgium. And if wo liad gone to war wo should have 
gone to war for freedom, we should have gone to war for 
public right, wo should have gone to war to save human 
happiness from being invaded by tyrannous and lawless 
power. That is what I call a good cause, gentlemen* And 
'though I detest war, and there are no epithets too strong, if 
you could supply xne with them, that I will not endeavour to 
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heap upon its head, in such a war as that, while the breath 
in my body is continued to me, I am ready to engage. I am 
ready to support it, I ain ready to give all the help and aid I 
can to those who carry this country into it. Well, gentlemen, 
pledged to support the integrity and independence of Belgium, 
what did we do ? We proposed to Prussia to enter into a 
new and solemn treaty with us to resist the French Empire, 
if the French Empire attempted to violate the sanctity of 
freedom in Belgium ; and we proposed to France to enter into 
a similar treaty with us to pursue exactly the same measures 
against Prussia, if Prussia should make the like nefarious 
attempt. And wo tuulnrtook that, in concert with the one, or 
in concert with the other, whichever the case might be, wo 
would pledge all the resources of this Empire, and carry it 
into war for the purpose of resisting mischief and maintain- 
ing the principles of Europoan law and peurf. 1 ask you 
whether it is not ludicrous to apply \h\ doctrines or thu 
imputation, if it bo an imputation, that w. belong to th<, 
Manchester School, or to a Pence Parly we who made these 
engagements to go to war with Knuiou if noci'SHary, or to go 
to war with Prussia if n<ce.snry, for Urn sake of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, But now I want you to observe tlio 
upshot, I must say that, in one ivsponi, we woro vory 
inferior to the present Government vory inferior indeed. 
Our ciphers, our figures, wen* perfectly contemptible, We 
took nothing except two millions of money. We knew per- 
fectly well that what was required was an indication, and 
that that indication would be quite intelligible when it waft 
read in the light of the new treaty engagement which we 
were contracting; and consequently we asked Parliament to 
give us two millions of money for tho sake of somewhat, 
enlarging the numbers of available soldiers, and w< were 
quite prepared to meet that contingency had it un-ived, The 
great man who directs tho counsels of the German Umpire 
acted with his usual promptitude. Our proposal went to him 
VOL. n. c 
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by telegraph, and he answered by telegraph ' Yes ' the same 
afternoon. We were not quite so fortunate with France, for 
at that time the counsels of France were under the domination 
of some evil genius which it is difficult to trace, and needless 
to attempt to trace. There was some delay in France, a 
little unnecessary higgling, but after two or three days 
Franco also came into this engagement, and from that moment 
the peace of Belgium was perfectly secured. When we had 
an integrity and an independence to protect, we took the 
measures which we believed to be necessary and sufficient for 
that protection; and in every year since those measures, 
Belgium, not unharmed only, but strengthened by having 
been earned safely and unhurt through a terrible danger, has 
pursued her peaceful career, rising continually in her pro- 
sperity and happiness, and still holding out an example before 
all Europe to teach the nations how to live. 
Well, as the occasion came to us with respect to Bel- 

um ' so ^ camQ to our succcssors w ^h respect to Turkey, 
How did they manage it ? They thought themselves bound 
to maintain the integrity and independence of Turkey, and 
they were undoubtedly bound conditionally to maintain it; 
but I am not now going into the question, of right, I aru 
going into the question of the adaptation of means to ends. 
These aro the gentlemen who arc set up before you as 
the people whose continuance in office is necessary to attract 
the confidence of Europe; these aro the gentlemen whom 
patriotic associations laud to the skies as if they had a 
monopoly of human intelligence ; these are the gentlemen who 
bring you ' peace with honour ; ' these are the gentlemen who 
go in special trains to attend august assemblies and receive the 
compliments of illustrious statesmen ; these are the gentlemen 
who for all these years have been calling upon you to pay 
any number of millions that may be requisite as a very 
cheap and necessary consideration for the immense advan- 
tages that you derive from their administration. I want to 
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know I have shown you how we set about maintaining that 
integrity and independence, and how it was maintained I 
ask you how they have set about it, and I ask you how 
they have maintained it \ Why, even on their own showing 
they have been wrong. We have it out of their own 
mouths. I will not now go to Lord Derby; I will go to 
the only man whose authority is higher for this purpose 
than that of Lord Derby Lord Buaconsfield. He has told 
you, he has intimated to you plainly, that what the Govern- 
ment ought to have dune was to have said to llussin, ' You 
shall not invade Turkey.' Gentlemen, that course is intel- 
ligible. It is a guilty course, in my opinion, to have taken 
up aims for maintaining the sovereignty of Turkey against 
her subject races, or even to prevent tlie war which, in the 
execution of what the Emperor of .Russia believed to be a 
great duty to humanity, WJLS going in apply, as was stated, 
a remedy to those mischiefs. Uut Lord IJeacoiiilielil haw 
confessed in a public speech thai th proper course for Urn 
Government to have taken would have bet'ii to Iiavn planted 
their feet, and to have said to the .Emperor of Jiussia, ' Cross 
not the Danube; if you cross the Danube, expect to con- 
front the power of England on the southern .shore/ Now, 
that course is intelligible, perfectly intelligible; and if you 
are prepared for the responsibility of maintaining suck au 
integrity and such an independence, irruHpectivoly of all other 
considerations, against the Christian wees in Turkey, that wan 
the course for you to pursue, Why was it not pursued? 
Because the agitation which was called the .Bulgarian agitation 
was too inconvenient for the Government to allow them to 
pursue it because they saw that if they did that which Lord 
Bcaconsfield now tells us it would luivo been right for them 
to do, the sentiment of the country would not have permitted 
them to continue to hold their ollleu And hence came that 
vacillation, hence came that ineptitude of policy which they 
now endeavour to cover by hectoring and by boasting, and 
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which undoubtedly, within the last year or two, they have 
striven, and not quite unsuccessfully, to hide from the eyes of 
many, by carrying measur^of violence into other lands, if 
not against Russia, If not against the strong, yet against the 
weak, and endeavouring so to attract to themselves the credit 
and glory of maintaining the power and influence of England. 
Well, they were to maintain the integrity of Turkey, 
and how did they set about it ? They were not satisfied 
with asking for our humble two millions; they asked you 
for six millions. First of all they encouraged Turkey to go 
n<> action of to war. They did not counsel to Turkey submission to 
superior force; they neither would advise her to submit, nor 



her plunging into that terrible and ruinous war, from the con- 
sequences of which Her Majesty's speech tells us this very 
year that Turkey has not yet recovered, and from the conse- 
quences of which there is not the smallest apparent hopo that 
H!IC ever will recover. But afterwards, and when the war 
had taken place, they came and asked you for a vote of six 
millions. What did they do with their vote of six millions ? 
They flourished it in tho face of the world ; but what was the 
practical effect ? What huve they gained for Turkey ? In 
the first plucc, they sent the fleet to the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphunw. Are you aware that by sending that fleet they 
bruko tho law of Europe ? They applied for the firman of 
the Sultan, and the Sultan refused it. They had no right to 
weud Unit fleet, But however that may be, what was the use of 
wending that fleet ? Tho consequence uf sending it was that tho 
Russian army, which had been at a very considerable distance 
Constantinople, marched close up to Constantinople* Is 

., ... . . M i j rt 

it possible, gentlemen, to conceive au idea more absurd than 
that which I really believe many of our friends entertain, I 
do not say in Midlothian, no, but where the level of intelli- 
gence is less high, that tho presence of the British ironclads 
in the Sea of Marmora prevented the victorious Bussiaa 
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armies perhaps 50,000 or 100,000 men from entering 
Constantinople ? What could these ironclads do ? They could 
have battered down Constantinople; but what consolation 
would that have been to the Turk, and how would that 
have prevented the llussian armies from entering? That 
part of the pretext that is set up is too thin and thread- 
bare to require any confirmation. But they may say this : 
The vote of six millions was an indication of the intention 
of England to act in case of need, and when it was first pro- 
posed it was proposed in order to strengthen the hands of 
England at the Congress. How did it strengthen their hands, 
and for what purpose was the strength used? I ask you 
that The Treaty of Sim Stefono had been signed between 
liussia and Turkey; the Treaty of Burliu was substituted for 
the Treaty of San Stefano; what was the grand difference 
between the Treaty of Berlin and the Treaty of San Siufutio ? 
The worst thing in either of the two treaties was in both of 
them. There was a portion of Bessarabia especially, #imU 
men, which down to the time of the Treaty of Berlin enjoyed /y^U/ 
free institutions; and by the Treaty of Berlin, and mainly 
through the agency of the British (!overmuont which pledged 
itself beforehand, by what, in called the Sulislmry-Sehouvaloff 
Memorandum, to support Itussia in her demand for tliat ter- 
ritory if llussia adhered to it, by that Treaty of Berlin, 
England, with the vote of six millions given to strengthen the 
hands of tho Government, made herself specially responsible 
for handing back that territory which had enjoyed free insti- 
tutions to be governed despotically an part of the Russian 
Empire. That was the first purpose for which, as I have 
shown you, your vote of six millions was available. What was 
the second purpose? The second purpose was to draw a lino 
along the Balkan Mountains, by means of which Northern 
Bulgaria was separated from Southern Bulgaria, and Southern 
Bulgaria was re-named Eastern Eoumelia ; and it wus provided 
that the Sultan might march his troops into Eastern Itoumelia 
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for the purpose of forming a chain of military positions along 
the Balkans. Well, now, what has happened ? The Sultan 
has not marched a man into Eastern Eoumelia. The Sultan 
cannot march a man into Eastern Eoumelia. If the Sultan 
marched a man into Eastern Eoumelia, the consequence would 
be that the whole of that population, whom the discipline of a 
few years has converted from slaves into freemen, determined, 
if need be, to fight for their rights, the whole of that popula- 
tion would rise against him and his troops, and would be 
supported by other forces that would be drawn to aid them 
under the resistless influence of sympathy with freedom, You 
may remember that three or four years ago, utter scorn was 
poured upon what was called the ' bag-and-baggage policy/ 
Are you aware that that 'bag -and -baggage policy' is at 
this moment the absolute basis upon which are regulated 
the whole of the civil state of things in Bulgaria and in 
Eastern Eoumelia ? What that policy asked was that every 
Turkish authority should be marched out of Bulgaria, and 
evciy Turkish authority has gone out of Bulgaria. There is 
not a Turk at this moment who, as a Turk, holds office under 
the Sultan cither in Bulgaria or in Southern Bulgaria, now 
'/ * fas-Mid- called Eastern Ilomnolia. No, not one ! The despised ' bng- 
l aiitWja^ago policy* is at this moment the law of Europe. 
And this i,s the result of it; and it is for that, gentlemen, 
that tlio humble individual who stands before you was hold 
up and reviled us a visionary, an enthusiast, or a verbose I 
forgot wlwfc, although I believe myself that there was not 
juueh verbosity in that particular phrase. It appeared to me 
the people of England understood it well, Nay, more, the Con- 
gress of Uurlin oven seemed to have understood it, ami found 
that the state of things it recommended was a state of things 
which had become irresistible, and which now, thank God to say 
it, is irreversibly established in those once unhappy provinces, 
Wo have but one thing more to do in regard to those 
provinces, and it is this, 1 urged it at the same time 
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when I produced this monstrous conception of the bag-and- 
baggage policy. It \vas this, to take great care that the 
majority of the inhabitants of those provinces who are 
Christians did not oppress either the Mohammedan, or the 
Jewish, or any other minority. That is a sacred duty. I do 
not believe it to be a difficult duty, but it is a most sacred 
duty. And it is for that reason that I said to you just 
now, if you noticed the reservation I made, that there was 
not a single Turk just now holding office as a Turk in those 
provinces. I believe there are Turks holding oflice. I rejoice 
to hear it. They hold office by the free suffrage of their 
countrymen. There are one or more Turks in the Legislative 
Assemblies of those provinces, and I am very glad of it, and 
by degrees I hope that they, when they are once rid of the 
pestilent and poisonous associations and recollections of the 
old ascendency, will become good and peaceful citizens like 
other people; for I believe that the people of Turkey 
whatever the Government of Turkey may he Lave in them 
many fine qualities, capable, under proper education, of 
bringing them to a stale of capacity and comp.timcy for every 
civil duty. But it Htill "remains for me to ask you how //,* 
this great and powerful Government Juts performed its 
of maintaining the integrity and independence of Turkey, 
It has had great and extraordinary advantages. It has hail 
the advantage of a support, a discipline' I support, from its 
majority in the House of Commons, wliich, though I am not 
making any complaint, our friend in the chair knows, was 
not exactly the same as used to happen in the days of 
recent Liberal Governments. It has hud an unflinching and 
an incessant support from a very large majority in the 
House of Lords. That was very far from being our ease. 
In our day there is no reason why I should not say it to the 
House of Lords freely, for it is an historical fact whenever 
we were backed at the moment by a very strong national feel- 
ing, that it would have been dangerous to confront and to 
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resist, then the House of Lords passed our measures. So they 
passed the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, so they 
passed the Irish Land Act, and so, I have no doubt, if it please 
the Almighty, in the course of future years they will pass a 
great many good measures, (gut the moment the people go 
to sleep, and they cannot be always awake, the moment 
public opinion flags, the moment the people become satisfied, 
and cease to take a veiy strong and decided interest in public 
questions, that is the moment when the majority of the House 
of Lords grows powerful, and then they mangle, then they 
cut about, then they postpone, then they reject the good 
measures that go up to them from the House of Commons?) 
These are great advantages. I will tell you another 
advantage of the present Administration. They are sup- 
ported by several foreign Governments. Now, you gentle- 
men of Midlothian, just think of that. Did you read in 
the London papers within the last few weeks an account 
of the energetic support which they derive from the Emperor 
r Austria? Did you see that the Emperor of Austria 
^ nt for u w B^^ Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, and told 
Sir Henry Elliot what a pestilent person he considered a 
certain Mr. Gladstone, as a man that did not approve of the 
foreign policy of Austria, and how anxious he was so the 
Emperor of Austria was condescendingly pleased to say for 
the guidance* of the British people, and of the electors of Mid- 
lothian how anxious he was, gentlemen, that you should all 
of you give your votes in a way to maintain the Ministry of 
Lord IteftCfmniieltl ? Well, if you approve of the foreign 
polity of Austria, the foreign policy that Austria has usually 
puwuuil, F lulviHo you to do that very thing. If you 
want to have an Austrian foreign policy dominant in the 
councils of this country, give your votes an the Emperor of 
Austria reaoimutmds. What has that policy of Austria been ? l 
1 do not say that Austria is incurable, I hope some day or 
1 Sec, in ApjKstulix, letter to Count Kdrolyi. 
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other it will be cured, because it has got better institutions at 
home ; and although its condition is one of much difficulty 
and doubt, I heartily wish it well in its attempts, if it makes 
honest attempts, to confront its difficulties. Yet I must look 
to what that policy has been. Austria has been the steady, 735* apprwa.1 
unflinching foe of freedom of every country in Europe. 
Eussia, I am sorry to say, has been the foe of freedom too, 
but in Eussia there is one exception Eussia has been the 
friend of Slavonic freedom. But Austria has never been 
the friend even of Slavonic freedom. Austria trampled Italy 
under foot ; Austria resisted the unity of Germany ; Austria 
(STall she could to prevent the creation of Belgium ; Austria 
never lifted a linger for the regeneration and constitution of 
Greece. There is not an instance, there is not a spot upon 
the whole map, where you can lay your finger and say, 
'There Austria did good.' I speak, of course, of her general 
policy ; I .speak of its general tendency, I do not abandon 
thohopo of improvement in the future, 1>ut we- must look to 
the past and to the present for the guidance of our judg- 
ment at this moment ; ami in the Congress of Berlin, Austria 
resisted the extension of freedom, and did not promote it. 
And therefore I say, if you want an Austrian spirit to inspire 
the counsels of this country, in Heaven's name take the 
Emperor's counsel and advice. Lift the Austrian flag when 
you go about upon your purposes of canvass or of public 
meeting. It will best express the purpose you have in view ; 
and 1 for one cannot com] Jain of your consistency, whatever 
T might in that ease think of the tendency of your views in 
respect of the principle of justice, of the happiness of mankind, 
or of tlio greatness, dignity, and honour of this great Empire, 
33ut there is still one word more, because 1 have not spoken 
of what has been the upshot of all this. There are a great 
many persons in this country, I ain afraid, as well as iu 
other countries, who are what is called worshippers of suc- 
cess, and at the time of the famous 'peace with honour 1 
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demonstration there was a very great appearance of success. 
I was not myself at that time particularly safe when I walked 
the streets of London. I have walked with my wife from my 
own house owing my protection to the police. But that was 
the time when all those curious methods of maintaining 
British honour and British dignity were supposed to have 
been wonderfully successful 

And now I want to ask you, as I have shown you in what 
way we went ahout maintaining the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Belgium when it was threatened by violence from 
without I want to ask you what has become of the integrity 
and Iho independence of Turkey ? These gentlemen, it appears 
to mo, neither know, in the first instance, how to choose the 
end towards which they ought to direct their efforts, nor, 
when they have chosen the end, rationally to adapt their means 
to the attainment of that end. I am not speaking of the moral 
cluiruclor of the means, but how were they adapted to the 
Mid, find what did the vote of six millions achieve for Turkey ? 
I will toll you what it achieved. It did achieve one result, 
and I want you well to consider whether you are satisfied 
with it or not, especially those of you who are Conserva- 
tives. It undoubtedly cut down largely the definition of 
Bul^'irhi, established by the Treaty of San Stefano. Now, I 
am not going to maintain that that definition was a right 
one, for that depends upon a knowledge more minute than I 
possess. But this I say, that the effect of so cutting it down 
IH perfectly woll known. It was, tlmt it put back under the 
d 1 * 1 ru ^ f ^ho Sultan of Turkey, and in the exact condi- 
tion in which nil European Turkey except tho Principalities 
had bum before the war, a population inhabiting the country 
of Macedonia of about a million people, the vast majority of 
them Christians, If your six millions' vote produced any two 
substantive and definite results, I say the two most definite 
results it produced were these first of all, that Bessarabia, 
which had boon a country under frco institutions, was handed 
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back to despotism; and, secondly, that I believe a million 
and a half of people inhabiting Macedonia, to whom free 
institutions had been promised by the treaty of San Stefano, 
are now again placed under the Turkish Pashas, and have not 
received one grain of benefit to improve their condition as 
compared with' what it was before the war. But how, gentle- 
men, as regards Turkey ? I think I have shown you results 
bad enough as regards freedom ; but how as regards Turkey ? 
"What did they say at Berlin ? 

British plenipotentiaries held this language, ' Some people 
seem to suppose that we have cniuo here Umitjiul ctin# Turkey. 
That is quite a mistake, We have conic here to consolidate 
Turkey/ and some of tho scribes of the Foreign Oilice in- 
vented a word for it, They said it wan to * rejuvenate' Turkey. 
How did they rejuvenate this miserable Empire, this unhappy 
Government, which they had lurod into war, which they 
had allowed mid encouraged to pass into wur, because they 
allowed their ambassadors at Coiisttmtinnple, Sir Henry Klliut 
and Sir Austin Layard, to whisper in the ear of tho Turk that 
British interests would at sonic time or other cmnpd ua to 
intervene and help them? What has be.cn the result to 
Turkey? I say to you tin's, that much UH the Christian 
population has tho right to complain of us, iu my opinion 
the Sultan of Turkey 1ms a right to complain which is 
very little less. How stands he in the present state 
things? Wo condescended to obtain from him the inland of 
Cyprus. At tho time whim Austria was pulling at him on 
one side, and when freedom wiw pulling at him at another 
side, we condescended to take that miserable, that paltry 
share of the spoil. But that is not all. What is the condition 
of Turkey in Europe ? Why, Turkey in Europe has neither 
integrity nor independence. The Sultan is liable to inter- 
ference at every point of his territory from every Power 
which has signed the Treaty of Berlin. The Sultan lu lost 
some ten millions of his subjects altogether. Perhaps ten 
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millions more, who remain in some kind of dependence or 
other, are in a condition in which the Sultan does not know 
whether they will be his subjects to-day or to-morrow or the 
next day. Albania is possessed by a league; Macedonia is 
traversed by brigands; Thessaly and Epirus had, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Berlin, to be given to Greece; the 
treasury of Turkey is perfectly empty ; disturbances, as you 
see from the last accounts, have spread through Turkey in 
Asia. The condition of that Government, whose integrity and 
independence you were told at Berlin that the peace with 
honour had supported, is more miserable than at any previous 
period of its history, and wise and merciful indeed would be 
the man who could jloviso some method or other of im- 
proving it Now, gentlemen, to those who talk of the sup- 
pose! quietism and indifference of the Liberal party, and tho 
great vigour, determination, and success of the Tory Govern- 
ment, I would say, compare the case of Jielgium with the caae 
of Turkey, Try them by their principles, or try them by their 
remits, I care nut which. Whore we had an integrity arid 
independence to support, we knew what we wore about. 
Where tliny lirwl an integrity and independence to support, 
they talked, indeed, loudly enough of supporting it, and you 
would Iiuvcj supposed wove about to spend their whole resources 
upon it ; but all their meanuies have ended in nothing, except 
that tlwy hav raluotHl Turkey to a state of greater weakness 
than WIIH known nt any former period of her history ; whereas 
with wspnct to tho twelvo or fifteen millions of Slav and 
Jtoumanian population, they have made the name of England 
odiouH throughout the whole of that population, and have done 
everything in their power to throw that population bodily 
into the arum of Russia, to bo the took of Ilussia in its plans 
and schemes ; unions, indeed, which I fervently hope and am 
inclined firmly to believe, the virtue of liberty and the free 
institutions which they have obtained will make them too wise 
to become the tools of any foreign Tower, will make them 
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intent upon doing their own business, intent upon maintain- 
ing their liberties, as becomes a free people, and playing an 
honourable part in the future history of Europe. 

I have detained you too long, but I shall pursue this 
subject farther. I have shown you what I think the miser- 
able failure of the policy of the Government. Remember, we 
have a fixed point from which to draw our measurements. 
Remember in 1876 the proposal of those who approved of 
the Bulgarian agitation, and who were denounced as the 
enemies of Turkey, remember what that proposal would have 
done. It would have given autonomy to Bulgaria, which has 
now got autonomy. But it would have saved all the remainder 
of the shock and all the remainder of the loss and detriment 
to the rest of the Turkish Empire. Turkey would have had a 
fair chance in the rest of her Empire ; Turkey would not have 
had the territorial losses which she has elsewhere suffered, ami 
which she has suffered, I must say, in c.oiiBequeneu of her 
having been betrayed into a false and mischievous course 
through the tempting and Heduemg, ImUlio unreal awl uuww<, 
policy of the present Administration. There are many other 
matters which must bo reserved for other times. Wo are toll 
about the Crimean war. Sir Stafford Nortlieote tells us that 
the Crimean war, made by a Liberal Government, cent UH' 
country forty millions of debt, and an income-tax of Is. 4<I. i 
the <1, Now what is the use of tolling us that '{ I will 
discuss the case of the Crimean war on a future occasion, not 
now. But why does he not go a little farther back ? If a 
Liberal Government were HO clever that they contrived to 
burden the country with forty millions of debt by the Crimean 
war, why does he not go back to tlie lust war before that, 
and tell us what the Tory Government did with tho Revolu- 
tionary war, when they left to the country a debt of 900 
millions, 650 millions of whieh they had made in the 
Revolutionary war ? And not only so, but they left you tho 
blessing and legacy of the Com Laws and of a high protective 
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system, and of an impoverished country and of a discontented 
population ; so much so, that for the years that followed that 
great Revolutionary war, no man could say whether the Con- 
stitution of tliis country was or was not worth five years' 
purchase. They might go even a little farther back than the 
Revolutionary war. They have been talking lately about the 
Colonies, and that, forsooth, the Liberal party do nothing for 
tho Colonies. What did the Tory Government do for the 
Colonies ? I can tell you. You must go to the war which 
immediately preceded tho Revolutionary war. The Tory party 
made war against the American Colonies, and they added to 
tho debt of the country 200 millions in order to destroy 
freedom in America, They alienated and broke off these 
Colonies, and they were compelled to bring this country to an 
ignominious peace ; and, so far as I know, that attempt to 
put down freedom in America, with those results to this 
country, is the only very great fact that has ever distinguished 
the relations between the Tory Government and the Colonies. 
But, gentlemen, these must be matters postponed for another 
occasion. I thank you very cordially both friends and 
opponents, if opponents you be for tho extreme kindness 
with which you have heard me. I have spoken, and I must 
speak, in very strong terms indeed of the acts done by my 
opponents, but I will never ascribe those acts to base motives. 
1 will never way they do them from vindicliveuess ; I will 
never say they do them from passion; I will never say they 
do them from a sordid love of office. I Lave no right to use 
aueh wonls ; I luive no right to entertain such sentiments ; I 
repudiate and abjure them. I give them credit for patriotic 
motives ; 1 tfive them credit for those patriotic motives which 
am so incessantly and gratuitously denied to us*. I believe 
that we are all united indeed, it would bo most unnatural 
if we were not in a fond attachment, perhaps in something 
of a proud attachment, to the great country to which 
we belong to this great Empire, which has committed to 
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it a trust and a function given from Providence as special 
and as remarkable as ever was entrusted to any portion of the 
family of man. Gentlemen, when I speak of that trust and 
that function I feel that words fail me ; I cannot tell you 
what I think of the nobleness of the inheritance that lias 
descended upon us, of the sacredness of the duty of maintain- 
ing it. I will not condescend to make it a part of contro- 
versial politics. It is a part of my being, of my flesh and 
blood, of my heart and soul. For those ends I have laboured 
through my youth and manhood till my hairs are grey. In 
that faith and practice I have lived ; in that faith and practice 
I will die. 



IV. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1880. 

SPEECH AT CORSTORPHINE. 

AT Corstorphine the meeting was held in the Free Church, 
which was crowded to the doors a considerable time before 
the hour fixed for the proceedings had arrived. The gallery 
facing tho platform was reserved for ladies, by whom it was 
fipeedily filled. Mr. Ilobeit Tod was called to the chair, and 
introduced Mr. Gladstone, who was enthusiastically received. 
Tho right lion, gentleman said : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am rejoiced to hear 
that this meeting is not a meeting limited to the members of 
our own party, but is representative, in a considerable degree, 
of din vflrifltiM shnrles of opinion that prevail. And I hardly 
ncwl repeat or attempt to enforce the appeal that has been 
so bocomingly made by your chairman for a kindly hearing, 
for 1 must say that experience has already shown me that 
at tlm hands of the Conservative or Tory party in Midlothian 
at any rate I can reckon upon that hearing, even without 
asking for it. Most cordially do I re-echo what has been 
also said by tho chairman, and express my hope that at 
no time and in no circumstances shall we desire to with- 
hold a ftimilar advantage from those who are opposed to 
UH ; but, however strong we may be in any given neighbour- 
hood, we shall never make use of that strength for a purpose 
so unworthy of Liberal politicians as to check the freest 
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expression of opinions the most opposed to our own nay, 
rather we shall desire that in proportion as they are opposed 
to our own, the power of expressing them should be large 
and unrestrained. 

When I paid in the month of November and beginning of 
December last a visit to Scotland, which you perhaps have not 
forgotten, and which I never can forget, I was under the belief 
that the time had arrived when a dissolution of Parliament was 
required by constitutional usage, and to that belief I fully 
adhere. I will not dwell upon it now. But I was also under 
the impression that Her Majesty's Government, discouraged by 
the results of elections, and doubtful as to the effect of their 
policy, were, through apprehension of the probable result of a 
dissolution, disposed to postpone it as long as possible. Since 
that time, gentlemen, in one particular case I. will not 
others, for I doubt whether in others but in one 
case, the case of Southwark, a metropolitan conntitucncy, they 
have been considerably emboldened, and they have been 
what shall I say ? enabled, at any ratn, to pluck up a certain 
amount of courage. That courage, 1 must tell you as a 
Londoner I will not trouble you with any particular* that 
courage is supposed to have boon considerably reinforced by 
fear. You may, perhaps, think that this is odd, but in the 
strange combinations of the human mind, that is no very 
unusual junction. Fear of the consequences, upon ten or 
twelve or fourteen metropolitan seats, of a bill which they 
have just introduced to supply tlio metropolis with water, it* 
supposed to have combined with hope founded upon the 
Southwark election, and the result has been, gentlemen, and I 
rejoice in the result, that at any rate you have attained the 
faculty and the opportunity of exercising your privilege a 
electors at an earlier period than would otherwise have been 
the case* Now, that opportunity is a most grave oppor- 
tunity, I dwelt upon it yesterday at some length, I will not 
dwell on it to-day; but I will venture to say to all of you 

vot, n. D 
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who may be attached to the Conservative party in politics, 
that I hope you will carefully consider your course that before 
doing what in you lies to reproduce in the new Parliament 
the same majority as has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for all that has happened in the old Parliament, you will well 
consider the nature of the acts that have been done, and of 
the consequences they have produced to the country. But 
as I have referred to the exultation which undoubtedly was 
produced for a moment by the Southwark election among 
the Tory party, I am now speaking especially to the Liberal , 
portion of this audience, I cannot help reading to you a' 
telegram that has been sent down to me to-day by the secretary! 
of a Liberal Club in Southwark engaged in the preparations for 
the present election. You remember the division of parties, 
and the consequent discomfiture that attended that a few 
weeks ago. The telegram says, ' The Radicals and Liberals 
are now united, and hard at work for Cohen and Rogers. 
Tell our Scotch brethren we arc going to achieve a decisive 
victory in Southwark.' 

- 5Tou will readily understand that where the circle of topics 
involved in the issue before us is so wide, and where 
many of these topics are of such vital interest, where 
our domestic concerns and your domestic concerns, which 
ordinarily give us quite enough to think of, have been 
almost for the time overwhelmed, at any rate have had 
accumulated upon them so vast a weight of Imperial and 
in many respects foreign questions, it is not possible for me to 
attempt it would be absurd to attempt I should only 
produce confusion by attempting, to run round that circle 
upon every occasion. I must therefore proceed as well as I 
can piecomeul, taking cavo as far as I can never to 



the goneiaL&bjtct, and endeavouring upon the whole that in the 
course of the opportunities that aro permitted mo T should 
lay a tolerably complete statement of the case, so far as 
my faculties permit me, before the electors of Midlothian, 
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I went, therefore, yesterday as well as I could to the very The mm 
heart of the_matter by observing upon a speech of the^^f 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords on Monday night, for 
which speech I feel grateful, because I think it tended to 
bring out before the country the issue in the clearest form. 
Now, you have heard it stated constantly, it is repeated 
from time to time, that nothing except the spirit of faction 
could have induced us of the Liberal party so steadily to 
oppose the foreign policy of Her Majesty's Government. Q. 
am in your recollection, those of you who are Conserva- 
tive, those of you who are Liberal, you will all alike recol- 
lect that it has been constantly urged nay, more, by 
a great many people honestly believed that nothing but a 
spirit either of faction or of passion, at any rate nothing but 7X//M/./V/V >/ 
an extravagant spirit passing beyond the bounds of reason, '"' 



Eoveinduccd us to oifer opposition to the foreign policy 
of the Government.) Of that charge the speech of the Prime 
Minister on Monday night has, perhaps involuntarily, but, as 
you will now see, conclusively, and once for Jill, ^quitted us, 
And why ? Because the Prime Minister himself has stated 
that the foreign polioy of his Government is in diametrical 
opposition to the foreign policy of the former Government; 
tficreforellnstead of its being a proof of faction that we should 
have objected to this foreign policy, which, as lie says, was 
diametrically opposed to ours, it would have been a proof of 
inconsistency and of cowardice if we had not objected to it, 
I will not trouble you by attempting to recite, the words of 
the Prime Minister. I find no fault with thorn ; I believe 
them to be true words, He, naturally enough, thinking 
his own foreign policy to L honourable, upright, vigorous, 
successful, appeals to the country upon it, and IUH doctrines is 
that tho foreign policy of the Government that preceded him 
was the opposite of all this, and created lor him Uiu difficulties 
with which ho has hail to deal. Now, he Rpoko of those 
difficulties liis difficulties iu Europe and ilifliijullieH in Asia. 
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He omitted Africa; he did not say we had created any diffi- 
culties for him there ; but there he has contrived, without, so 
far as I am able to judge, the smallest necessity or excuse, to 
spend five millions of your money in invading a people who 
had done him no wrong ; and now he is obliged to spend 
more of your money in establishing the supremacy of the 
Queen over a community, Protestant in religion, Hollanders 
in origin, vigorous and obstinate, and tenacious in character 
even as we are ourselves namely, the Dutchmen of the 
Transvaal. 

In striking a balance of the account, I beg you to observe 
that the Prime Minister does not say we created for him 
his difficulties in Africa; and yet those difficulties are not 
inconsiderable. They have been attended by the record of 
ono of the most heroic acts of resistance and ^defence I 
mean at Korke's Drift that ever was inscribed even in the 
brilliant annals of the British army; but thoy are also 
attended with the recollection of one of the most painful and 
disastrous incidents, that which immediately preceded it, 
where the gallant 24th Eegiment was almost annihilated by 
an attack of the Zulus. But I do not dwell upon those 
things further than to observe that, so far as the serious 
embarrassments of the present and tho heavy expenditure 
' and not only an expenditure in money, but, I am afraid, a wanton 
\itid iificdloBS expenditure in human Wood of the past arc con- 
Humud, there is no allegation that they arose out of the errors of 
tho former Government; but the allegation is that in Europe and 
Attia the difficulties which were due to our remissncws, to our 
negative course, to our indifference to European and Asiatic 
interests, have been the cause of the embarrassments which 
surrounded tho present Government. I do not deny 
^ lti cliffloultic of tlio present Government at the present 
arro/Meir moment are great; I do not deny that they are difficulties 
which probably will not be got rid of in a very shaft 
of time j but I do deny that those difficulties were 
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handed over to them, and I say that they are of their own 
creation. I say this, and I say it confidently, and I think I 
did something to prove it yesterday I will not attempt to 
renew that proof that they never had a difficulty presented 
to them nearly so formidable as that which was opened 
upon us when we found that two of the greatest military 
Powers of the Continent had been entertaining I do not 
say they had concluded a project for the invasion and 
for the destruction of the free people of Belgium. The 
European part of the case I argued yesterday, and I say 
that had the present Administration but been content to 
work with united Europe for the purpose of telling to the 
Sultan of Turkey in clear, plain, moderate, and decisive 
language, that in those provinces, viz. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which were vexed by rebellion that he had shown his 
impotence to put down, and that in Bulgaria, which lie had 
deluged with blood, and which he liad made signal through 
long years and centuries to come for tliu record of crimes never 
surpassed in their intensity and atrocity during UK* whole life- 
time of mankind there must bo an end to existing evils- 
had they but availed themselves of the concert of Euroje 
to tell the Sultan of Turkey that this Kliould be done in 
18*76, that might have been accomplished without bloodshed 
and war, which now, at the cost of Woodshed and of ferooious 
war, has been done and is in full existence namely, 
that Turkish power should cease to administer the govern- 
ment of those provinces. Then, without disturbance, with- 
out blood, with united authority, the Powers of Europe* 
would have pointed out to Turkey the duty of conforming 
tt> this inevitable result, and ail the horrors through which 
the great boon has boon purchased would have been spared, 
both to the people of .Russia and to the subjects of the 
Porte. 

But, without attempting to retrace the ground of yester- 
day, I atn now going to touch more fully upon, the otlie 
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portion of the allegation which it was impossible for me to 
include in my remarks at theMusic Hall, namely, that difficulties 
were found according to the view of the Prime Minister and of 
course we must consider his voice as the voice of the Admini- 
stration of which he is the very distinguished head that 
difficulties were found, not in Europe only, but in Asia, and 
that the difficulties which we bequeathed to him in Asia have 
been the cause, not only of all the bloodshed and all the dis- 
organization that has been produced among the hill tribes, the 
7'A- Afafam mountaineer nation of Afghanistan, but of all the unfinished 
VMitiM. waj ^ ja we j iaye ^ iere U p on our i ian j ft) an( j the terrible con- 
flict into which we have entered with the sentiment of a 
free people. Now, this allegation is very grave it is that 
we handed over those difficulties to the present Admini- 
stration* I wish to call your attention in the most serious 
manner to the gravity of that allegation, and to the tests 
which I shall endeavour to apply to it. Gentlemen, among 
other characteristics of the Anglo-Indian Empire certainly 
one of the most remarkable formations, not only in the present 
condition of political society among mankind, but iu the whole 
history of the world among the most remarkable character- 
istics of that Anglo-Indian Empire has been this, that it has 
proved its capacity to rear, by exercise and practice in great 
affairs, a distinguished race of statesmen, whom we have 
been accustomed to call Indian statesmen, and who have 
certainly not been IOHH worthy of that eminent and illustrious 
appellation than any of the statesmen whom we have reared 
at home in tho practice of properly British affairs. Now, 
tlwre was a long aeries of tliewo statesmen, partly men under 
military responsibilities and distinguished by their military 
skill, Much as Lord Sandhurst; partly men whoso rearing 
hod been in service altogether Indian, such as Sir H. Law- 
rence, such as Sir IT. Norman, such as Sir W. Muir, such as 
Lord Lawrence, I may say, above all; and partly consisting of 
Viceroys chosen for the purpose of representing the Crown in 
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India, many of whom developed in that responsible and 
elevated office the very highest qualities. A series of those* 
Viceroys had been concerned, for twenty and more years before 
the recent outbreak in Afghanistan, in the endeavour to efface 
from the minds of those brave mountaineers the painful and 
shameful recollection of our first Afghan invasion, which at 
this moment I believe no man among you, Ije he Liberal or 
Conservative, looks back upon as otherwise than a monu- 
ment both of folly and of guilt. Who were those men? 
There was Lord Lawrence, there was Lord Elgin, there was 
Lord Canning, second to none, and worthy of his illustrious 
father, there was Lord Mayo, a political opponent of our,s, 
but as sound, true-hearted, and intelligent u British statesman 
as ever ruled India, and, finally, there was Lord Korthbrook, 
who belonged to our party, junl as Lord Mayo, if I may 
address my Conservative friendH, belonged to yours ; but one 
and all of the distinguished men I have ruumul, constituting 
not the whole, but nearly the whole body of weighty Indian 
opinion, founded upon knowledge and experience and wholly 
detached from every secondary motive it was thiw body of men 
that pursued, it wa this weight of opinion that sanctioned, 
what was the established invariable policy of England with 
repect to Afghanistan for the twenty years, or nearly twenty 
years, from the year 1855 down to the year 1876, when tlut 
change began under the auspices of the present Government, 
Now, remember who it is that Lord Itosiconftftold diarges. He 
not only charges xts, which would bo a Hiuali mutter ; lit* not 
only charges Lord Northbrook, whom, at the close of his career, 
the present Government made an oarl from a baron, in 
recognition of liis distinguished ervices, which service** we are 
now told consisted in creating the difficulties with which the 
Government has had to deal ; it is the whole of that body 
of men whose names I have recited to you, who had recog- 
nised with one mind and proclaimed with one voice that 
our policy to Afghanistan ought to be a policy of cautiouH 
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abstention, of kindly support, of resolute non-interference, and 
a policy, above all, of avoiding the fatal error of forcing 
upon them European envoys, and holding that the wise 
course was to send to them trusty Mahometan envoys, loyal 
subjects of the Queen. For do not suppose that the 
question ever was whether we should be represented in 
Afghanistan or not; there was no such question; we had 
excellent Mahometan representatives in Afghanistan per- 
fectly competent to transact their business, competent to 
transact it without rousing jealousies among the people of 
Afghanistan or in the mind of the rulers of Afghanistan. 
These were the principles on which the whole of that body of 
men proceeded, and these are the principles that are now in 
1880 impeached in the lato speech of the Prime Minister as 
the cause of the difficulties with which they have had to 
deal. But I think I have given you, even in what I 
have said, perhaps sufficient means of estimating the value of 
that assertion. Yet even these means do not exhaust what I 
wish to say, for I havo yet to lay before you one declaration 
so important, so concise, that even if I had had nothing else 
to allege, I would have l>cen content to take my stand upon 
it. Observe the statement I am confuting ; keep your minds 
fastened upon that statement: it is the statement that our 
policy in Afghanistan created the difficulties with which the 
Government had to deal, I have shown you how the 
Government treated Lord Northbrook, the agent and instru- 
ment of what they do us the honour for it is an honour- 
to call our policy. 

The present Government came into office in February 
1874. Lord Northbrook was their agent till March or April 
187C, and at tliat time he received that acknowledgment of 
those services which we are now told consisted in the creation 
and aggravation of those difficulties. But that was not 
all, It was a long time after the retirement of Lord North- 
brook in the month of July 1877 that a question 
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was put in the House of Lords to Lord Salisbury, who was at 
that time the Secretary of State for India. Some intimations 
of intelligence had reached this country which had created 
apprehension in the mind, I think, of the Duke of Argyll- 
at any rate, of one or more than one of the Liberal statesmen 
in the House of Lords ; and consequently he put a question / ?ty 1877 

i T. i ^ -i 11 i 111 i LoMalistmry 

to Lord Salisbury to know whether a change had taken place denied any 
in the policy of the British Government towards Afghanistan. 
Remember I am confuting the allegation that our policy had 
been bad, and that it was necessary to reverse it. Lord 
Salisbury answered in terms unequivocal, that no material 
change whatever either had taken place or was intended in 
our policy towards Afghanistan. And now I must say 
to you, whatever be your polities individually, L tliiuk 
you cannot help agreeing with me that after these proofs 
which I have laid before you it is a little too late, wlitm 
it has been found that the present Government Iwve creutul 
for themselves and for their successors nothing but a pos- 
session and an inheritance of disaster, diiliculty, embarrass- 
ment, and discredit except military discredit- when limy 
have created all this mischief, it is now a little too late to 
cast back the responsibility on the shoulders of those who 
preceded them. 

I wish to proceed HO far tis I can in the manner of a 
iaan of business, and therefore I will not detain you with 
details upon the proceedings in Afghanistan, It would 
require hours to give you them. But 1 will only tell you rht row- 
this I will only remind you of this, that the very 
which had happened in 1841 as the consequence of 
errors namely, the massacre of the envoy the very evil 
which we predicted us the certain result to follow all attempts 
to force the residence of a European envoy among u people 
proud and jealous of its freedom, that very evil we have had 
to encounter, The consequence has been that the first 
campaign ia Afghanistan has been followed by a second, that 
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the second campaign in Afghanistan is now, as it appears, to 
be followed by a third that you are, in fact, in conflict with 
the sentiment of a free people ; you yourselves, believing and 
boasting yourselves to be the standard-bearers of freedom for 
the world, have gone up among those mountain fastnesses to 
invade the freedom of others, and from absurd jealousies of 
your own with respect to schemes from Russia that are 
impossible and impracticable, you have made the Afghans the 
victims of those jealousies and of your own visionary dreams, 
and the consequences are reacting upon yourselves in a war 
dishonourable to your character throughout the world, and 
dangerous to your great Empire. 

It is these things, and things such as these, that we 
call upon you to arrest, and you individually must choose 
whether you will stop them or whether you will prolong 
them. You have no longer a choice. It was compara- 
tively for you a slight matter so long as those affairs were 
transacted in the Cabinet of the Queen or within the walls 
of the House of Commons ; but you are the makers of the 
House of Commons. You are now called upon to make 
it new House of Commons, and according to the colour 
which by your individual voten you choose to give it, will 
be your own individual responsibility, and according to its 
collective colour, the result of these accumulated indi- 
vidual acts, will be the happiness, and the glory, and the 
honour, or, on the other hand, the danger, the misfortune, 
the discredit of the great Empire to which you belong. 

N"ow, I wish to leave that subject ; and as it is the fashion 
to say and as it is true, I admit that I have used 
strong language in describing the acts of Her Majesty's 
Government, I wish to show you by a specimen that I do 
not use that language without consideration. I will go back 
to one particular phrane in the letter in which I originally 
accepted the unexpected and the almost unprecedented 
honour that was* conferred upon me when I received your 
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invitation. I then charged upon Her Majesty's Government, The treaty- 
with reference to the subject which we have now been 
speaking of I charged them in these words: 'That they 
have emharked the Crown and the people in an unjust war, 
full of mischief, if not of positive danger, to India ; and that 
by their use of the treaty - making and war - making powers 
of the Crown, they have abridged the just rights of Par- 
liament, and have presented prerogative to the nation 
under an unconstitutional aspect, which tends to make it 
insecure.' I will only now dwell upon one point, in order 
that I may present it clearly to your minds. Tt is what I 
have there said of the treaty-making power of the Crown. 
This treaty - making power is one of the most peculiar 
in our constitution. There is no absolute monarch whose 
power in making treaties is more unrestrained than lh<; 
power of the constitutional sovwoign of this country, Thufc 
in itself appears to be a groat paradox. It it* on account 
not of constitutional principles, but of practical clifliciiHius, 
that that enormous prerogative is confided to Uio Uiwn. 
T beliove I am correct in saying that/ during tlio last cen- 
tury it was the constant practice of tbe Crown, while it wan 
engaged in the preparation of treaties, to make communi- 
cations to tho House of Commons, in order to be certain 
of carrying along with it the general convictions of tho body 
of the people, At that time, UH you are aware, ! aw 
now taking you for a moment upon historical ground, at 
that time the House of Commons atill maintained the rule, 
which gradually but not at once became a fiction, that tin; 
proceedings in Parliament wore secret proceedings, and were 
to be withheld from tho knowledge of the general public, 
3Jut what I want to point out to you is this, that while 
during the last century it was possible to make communica- 
tions to Parliament which Parliament could in some dogrw 
keep to itself, that has now become quite impossible. What- 
ever secrets there may be between the (Jovernmont and 
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Parliament, I am thankful to say there is no such thing as* 
a secret between the Parliament and the country. But 

Constitution. obserye the difficulty, it is very difficult to negotiate abso- 
lutely in the face of day. Even private transactions, as you 
know very well, often require to be kept until they reach a 
head, until they come to a ripeness, often require to be 
kept secret as to their details. Much more is that true 
of national transactions, where, I am sorry to say, jealousy, 
selfislmess, and pride interfere at every point; desires for 
ascendency and such things as these intervene at every point 
to bewilder the minds of men, and to lead them away from 
the plain, simple ends of truth and justice. That being so 
and I have no scruple in asking your close attention, because 
this is a matter of deep interest to you and to your cliildren 
that being so, it is a very remarkable fact that while our 
Government in the course of the present century lias become 
in its general strain a much more popular Government than 
it wnw a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, yet 
at the same timw tlio Cro\vu has obtained a more absolute 
and exclusive power over the business of negotiation ; and it 
hat* become tlio rule of all Administrations, subject, possibly, 
in certain uxcoplional cases to variety it has become the 
general rule of the Administrations in this country that 
negotiations arc to bo kept secret until they are concluded. 
Well, I do not hesitate to say that, looking at that matter 
UH I have stated it, it represents you as in a position of 
groat danger, because no Administration is infallible ; and I 
have told you fairly that the rule being thus, that treaties are 
made without prior eommimicaUons of the details of the 
several stages until the treaties are accomplished, naturally 

The fangm you Bay, ' Then wo are in very great danger from a prerogative 
of the Crown like this/ Well, now, how has that danger been 
neutralized t Until within the last three or four years it 
lias been neutralized, as, under the singularly-chequered and 
singularly-combined institutions of this country, a great many 
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other dangers are neutralized by the good sense, moderation. , 

in which 

forbearance, and constitutional principles which, I do 



hesitate to say, have in the main, for .the last fifty years, 
distinguished the Ministries of this country, whether they 
have carried the name of Liberal or whether they have carried 
the name of Conservative. My Liberal friends, do not suppose 
that by what I have now said I mean in the slightest degree 
to extenuate the great importance of the differences that have 
separated you from the Conservative party. Far from it. But 
what I mean to say is this, that in the rear of those differences, 
above those differences, underneath those differences, there was 
a base and there was a solid mass of general convictions as to 
the rights of the Crown find the rights of the people, which in 
these delicate matters of negotiation sufficed to keep you safe ; 
and the consequence is, you will bear me out, I am quite 
sure, those of you who have attended to historical detail H in 
our own time, that there i no instance known to ims of a 
treaty concluded earlier tlwn the year 1878, which treaty was 
not in conformity, in geiieml conformity, with the known und 
ascertained wishes of the people; for although the details of 
the treaty woro never inado known, yet tlio wisdom of f jovrn- 
ments always made sure, tliut they did not travel into regions 
entirely new, but they took care to deal only with those suln 
jects on which the public mind had received such a share of 
general information that they had Huflicient indications of the 
direction in which it moved, of the aims which it entertained, 
and with these sufficient indications tlioy wore allo substanti- 
ally to give effect to your wishes 

Gentlemen, that waa the state of things ; and as long as 
Lord Derby was the Foreign Secretary of tlio country you 
were safe, I had the misfortune to differ upon ono great 
subject with Lord Derby, I considered it a debt of honour 
as well as a debt of policy to unite ourselves with Enropo 
in holding determined language to tho Sultan of Turkey 
in 1876, Lord Derby, as I think unfortunately, took 
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a different view. I am not going to court Lord Derby 
now simply because later differences, later developed between 
him and his colleagues, have made him and I am delighted 
to say it have put him in his natural and legitimate 
place as a distinguished member of the Liberal party. But 
if you will permit me, I will just illustrate, by reference 
to a Parliamentary debate, what I have said upon this all- 
important subject of the treaty-making power. Mr. Bylands, 
'abridge this an intelligent and active member of our party, brought 



^ a m Q}i j n y 10 n ouso O f Commons this was about, 
I think, certainly not less than three years ago; it was, 
unless 1 am very much mistaken, at the time when Lord 
Derby was in office, or if it was not, for I will not be 
cjuite certain ji,s to the date, it wus undoubtedly before his 
successor had done anything showing an intention to depart 
from the established principles, but I am pretty sure it was 
when Lord Derby was in office Mr. Itylands moved to 
abridge tlw treaty - making power of the Crown. Now, 
I, the factious man that I am, did not support that 
Afr. (Had- motion of Mr. Uylands. On the contrary, I followed Mr. 
tylMwls H* debate, and I made an argument against his 
motion ; ami my argument was this, that however plausible, 
nay, however solid might be many of his arguments, con- 
sidered in themselves, however true it was that presumptively 
great dangers might arise from the uncontrolled power of the 
Crown in binding the faith of the country to treaties which 
it iutd nover heard of, yet, notwithstanding all that, in 
pwdice when the matter was put to the solid test of experi- 
ence we found that there wus not a treaty upon record, though 
some of them tni^lit lt recognised now as unwise which J'B 
([uilo a different matter there was not a treaty upon record 
which hail not Insen, at the time when it waa concluded, 
entirely agreeable to Urn general sense of the country. I said, 
therefore, I am content with the prerogative which, whatever 
dangers under conceivable circumstances, or under, as 1 then 
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thought, inconceivable circumstances, it might entail, yet in 
such a variety of trials has been proved to work safely, 
expeditiously, effectively, and without detriment to any of 
our liberties. That speech of mine procured for me one 
of the rarest distinctions that ever accrued to me, it 
procured for me, I happen to recollect, a panegyric next 
morning in the leading article of the Times. I laid down 
this principle, that all Administrations were careful to be in 
possession of the general knowledge and feeling of the people, 
and took care never to act out of harmony with that general 
knowledge and that general feeling, and that that was our 
sufficient security ; consequently I was opposed to the motion 
of Mr. Rylands, and I did what I could to relieve Her 
Majesty's Government from any embarrassment on account of 
that motion. Sir Stafford Northcote followed me in debute. 
Did he differ from the doctrine I had laid down, nanutly, that 
it was the duty of the Government never to act except in 
cases where they wore sufficiently informed of the feeling and 
intention of the nation ? No ; on the contrary, he said I had 
stated the view of the case upon the whole in a manner so 
satisfactory to him that he need hardly detain the House. 
He accepted that argument of mine, and tho record i to bo 
found in Jlamard, both of the argument itaelf and of his 
acceptance of it 

Now, I hope I have conveyed to your xuinds what 
I conceive to be the general basis of that question the 
title of tho Crown, impeachable enough in abstract argument, 
impossible to defend unless used with consummate caution, 
but in my opinion used, until within tho last couple of years, 
with very great caution, with sedulous and careful adherence 
to principle, by all tho Foreign Secretaries and all the 
Ministries that succeeded one another ; and so T was content 
to leave the matter, and so Sir Stafford Northcote commended 
me for leaving it. 

Well, what happened? That in the year 1878 there was 
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The An$o* suddenly sprung upon us the mine of what is called the Anglo^ 
Convention. Turkish Convention. I am not now going to enter at large upon 
the dangers, the folly ay, I will repeat my old word, the word 
I applied to it at the first moment I am not ashamed of it 
now ; though it is a strong word, it is the only sufficient word 
the insanity of that Convention. I am not going to open 
up those subjects. That is not the charge which I made in 
my letter. What I charged was the abuse of the treaty- 
making power of the Crown ; therefore I will onty open up 
one point to you, which is the novelty of all the points 
involved in that Convention. It did not contain one single 
provision of which the nation had over heard. It did not 
contain one single provision for which the nation was prepared* 
It burst upon them just with as much novelty as the explosion 
of dynamite in tho Winter Palace of St. Petersburg burst a 
few weeks ago upon the gallant but unhappy soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard. What were the provisions of that Conven- 
tion ? They were substantially three provisions. In tho 
/rt/w'w/OTr first place, the island of Cyprus was taken over and placed 
(2) Turily hi &w our responsibility. In the second place, throughout 



*" 10 W ' 10 ^ ^ Turkey in Asia, through Asia Minor, through 
//w///Vr. gyrify through groat part of Arabia, through Egypt, which 
was included in tho Anglo-Turkish Convention, we made 
omwJvcB responsible for the establishment of good govern- 
ment And, finally, the third point I will refer to is 
that we undurluok to defend the Armenian frontier against 
invasion from Rnmia, without any reference to the question 
whether Russia might Lave a good cause or a bad cause for 
that invasion, and without the slightest reference to the fact 
that iu order to repel Russia wo must send our troops by sea 
some thousands of miles, through the Dardanelles and along 
the coast of the Black Sea, and then, through a difficult and 
hardly practicable country, at that enormous distance from 
their base of operations in England, to meet the solid and 
massive hosts of that groat and populous Empire, acting from 
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within their own territory, with all their means of military 
communication safe and easy behind them. 

There was not one of these three provisions, gentlemen, 
with regard to which the people of England had ever had 
the slightest inkling that it was possible that such burdens 
might be imposed upon them. These engagements were 
formed under the letter ofthe prerogative of the Crown, but 
in defiance and in bfeacSTof the spirit of that^prerofcatiYe d ln ^ h f , 

-7- l - -- r *> ^ lv Constitutional 

in defiance and in breach of the unbroken practice of every ///*, 
Government of this country; and that Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention now stands upon record as an ill-starred document to 
which your faith has been bound ; because for onco a Govern- 
ment had arisen that, though Conservative in name, was the 
very reverse of Conservative in character, that cared not 
what novelties it created, cared not what risks it incurred, 
cared not what obligations it imposed upon you, provider! 
they might servo to flourish before tlw.se disposed to excite- 
ment at Hie moment, arid to support what was called their 
vigorous policy. 

There is a clous of politicians in this country called 
Iladicals. Most of thorn, so far as I know, I should suy 
aro really rather harmless gentlemen. I am not aware 
that they entertain very mischievous or destructive sclwmns, 
but if I am to suppose that miy of them do entertain 
destructive schemes, J will tell you what, it is not from 
these Radicals that the constitution of this country is in 
danger. It is from your Conservatives that it is in danger, 
It is abuse of the prerogative such as this that the country 
will not stand. Wo must have emphatic condemnation of 
these proceedings. I ask you, the Conservative as well 
as the liberal voters of Midlothian, whether you arc satis- 
fied to be parties to their continuance and to their renewal ? 
Are you really prepared? Have you really considered the 
means that you possess of sending vast armies into Armenia 
to defend the Armenian frontier against llussia? What 

VOL, II. E 
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would you think of the Emperor of Russia if he undertook to 
make war against us in Ireland to please the Fenians ? But 
that would be a rational proceeding on his part compared with 
the proceedings to which we are bound in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. Now, I must say one word more on the subject 
of that Convention, and it is this : besides being a breach of 
your constitutional rights to have your convictions and desires 
carefully considered in the negotiation of international instru- 
mitui offence ments, that Anglo-Turkish Convention was one of the grossest 
broaches of the public law of Europe that ever has been put 
U p 0n jyyftfc i do not know where to match it in all its 
circumstances. And now judge whether I use too strong 
language. My language I know is strong; but see the facts 
that I bring up in the rear of it to support its strength! It 
is not the question whether language is strong that you 
should consider. It is the question whether it is strong in 
excess of the reasons by which it is justified and maintained. 
Recollect what this Anglo-Turkish Convention was. In two 
of its three points it took away from Turkey for every practical 
purpose the island of Cyprus, deprived Turkey of that portion of 
its dominions, and it assumed the right of intervention between 
the Sultan and his subjects all over the wide extent of Turkey 
in Asia. Now, go back with mo to the year 1856. In the 
year 1856, at the close of the Crimean war, was negotiated 
the great instrument known as the Treaty of Paris. The 
Crimean war hod been brought about for the purpose of 
repressing what we believed to be a lawless invasion of the 
public law of Europe. Tho Emperor of Russia demanded 
remember it was no question at the time of the Crimean war 
between the Sultan and his subjects ; there were no Bosnian 
and Horaegovinian rebellions ; there were no Bulgarian mas- 
sacres; nothing of the sort; it was believed by the best 
authorities that Turkey was capable of reform; they havo 
proved to be mistaken, but, notwithstanding, it was believed, 
believed by such won as Lord Palmerston, and believe*} by 
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such men as Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe, tlie Emperor 

Nicholas, a powerful but an ambitious sovereign, demanded 

of the Sultan that lie should enter into engagements with 

him, which we, in concert with all the other Great Powers 

of Europe, believed would have given him a right, a treaty 

right, to interfere whenever he pleased between the Sultan 

and his subjects. To prevent his taking that treaty right 

into the hands of a single Power, the war was made, with the 

full assent, as you will recollect, of the people of this country 

the full, cordial, enthusiastic assent. Many of them may 

have changed their minds I speak of what happened at the 

time. Well, when the Treaty of Paris was negotiated, what 

was the great object which the distinguished men, negotiators 

of that treaty, took power to unite for ? It was to prevent that //> hw /*/, 

single-handed interference with Turkey which was the cuuw^ 1 /^^ 

of the Crimean war. And if you read the Trouty of Paris v/wd"*,' 

J J the part (>) 

it is not necessary for mo to read it ; there is no dispute at nil 
about the effect of its contents if you mwl that treaty, y<w 
will find that every one of the parties to that treaty absolutely 
and unconditionally bound themselves, c,uch for himself, Unit 
they never would do an act interfering with the integrity 
and independence of the Sultan ; and, moreover, they bound 
themselves that if any such act wore done by any one, it 
should be a subject of general and serious consideration for 
them all Now, what have wt% done ? That very thing 
which we would not allow Nicholas to do, that very tiling 
which we made war to prevent him from doing, that very 
thing which the British people cheerfully spent eighty 
millions to prevent him from doing, that* very thing which 
you did prevent him from doing, and which you took 
security against tho doing of by anybody else, has been 
done by the Government of Lord 'Heawmsfield since tins 
retirement of Lord Derby. And 1 do fissure you, that 
although I have been a careful attendant, and an actual 
participator in, I believe, all the debates in Parliament 
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upon this great subject, I never heard the slightest attempt 
made by any member of the Government to show that the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention could possibly be reconciled with 
the Treaty of Paris. So that, I believe, I speak with the 
active assent of all Liberals, and with the passive and tacit 
acquiescence of all Conservatives, in saying that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, insane in its folly, is likewise guilty 
in its character of an offence against the public law of Europe. 
Ff that is so, pray recollect what that public law of Europe is, 
Pray recollect that the hopes of mankind for the future depend 
mainly upon its extension, its consolidation, and upon the 
and faithful respect paid to it by every member of the 
family of Christendom. 
"A urM/ ( There is no duty so sacred, incumbent upon any Govern- 
\fril\\jndfc niPiit in its foreign policy, as that careful and strict regard to 
^ '* public law. If T used weak words or equivocal words when en- 
deavouring to drive home the charge of a breach of public law, 
in proportion as my words were faltering and feeble I should 
bu ;i traitor in my duties to you. My duty is to bring out 
the truth, If my words are strong, let those who complain of 
them show by argument that they are not deserved ; but if 
tlioBO who arc now Ministers of the Crown are in reality what 
we calhid the "Emjmror Nicholas, justly colled him, in 1854, 
wuiilon disturbers, by taking into their own private and single 
hands the authority which is the authority of the united mass 
of civilised mankind, Hum there are no words too clear and no 
wonls too strong to bring home these facts to your minds, and 
to make you sensible individually of the vast responsibility 
you incur if you olmoso to contribute so much as one grain or 
one tittle to the continuance of such a state of things. There- 
fore 1 return to tlio words with which I began, that 'by 
their nso of the treaty-making and war-making powers of the 
Crown, they have abridged the just rights of Parliament, 
and have presented prerogative to the nation under an uncon- 
stitutional aspect, which tends to make it insecure,' To save 
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that prerogative will, in my opinion, be the work of prudence, 
caution, of studious reverence for ancient usage, careful respect 
for the rights of the people. But no repetitions of those 
strange pranks will, as I believe, be endured by the British 
nation ; they will not consent to have their hands bound by 
the arbitrary act of a Minister ; they will claim to have some 
share in the direction of the affairs of this great Empire ; they 
will hold that their duties are not merely parochial, municipal, 
and local duties that the high functions accorded to tlte 
British race are functions which can only be discharged by the 
free participation of the whole enfranchised people in the 
direction of the policy of the country. 

And now I am going to bid you farewell for the day, 
and for the day only. If time hml sufficed, there is plenty 
more to be said ; but I am in hopes tliul by my making 
the best efforts I can, and by the singularly kindly, patient, 
and intelligent attention which you give me, we art* !< inning 
by degrees to understand one another. Nay more, I #o a 
little farther, and J hope that by the invaluable assistance 
that we derive from those* members of this nmlicnco who 
alone are without any political function to discharge, what is 
said and felt in Midlothian, is rapidly passing beyond the 
bounds of Midlothian, and irf making some contribution, at 
least, to help the people of this country to discharge perhaps 
the most arduous duties which ever, for ut least half a century, 
have been entrusted to their hands. 

Gentlemen, only one word more. You brought in hero 
without the slightest previous expectation on my part. You 
brought mo with a very special purpose. You knew that 
there were plenty of precedents for calling upon persons not. 
directly connected with the county to represent the county. 
But at the same time you also knew that in the most distin- 
guished and remarkable of those pwjedents, such, for instance*, 
as when Tx>rd Brougham was constituted representative of 
Yorkshire, and as when Mr, Golden, at a later date, was eon- 
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stituted representative of the West Riding, it was always done 
with some veiy special view, and for the support and the 
illustration of some very remarkable and important principle. 
My belief, when I received your invitation, was that it was 
sent and given upon those grounds. I carne here with no 
personal unimusity to your T must still say present repre- 
sentative. I believe he is a, man against whom no human 
being on the face of the earth entertains, or could justifiably 
entertain, any animosity at all. As regards his distinguished 
father, I have had the honour of his acquaintance for a length 
of time; I have enjoyed his hospitality; I have deeply re- 
tfwttod his latter course in politics. I have most of all regretted 
that serious error into which he has fallen in the creation 
of fictitious suffrages to count upon your register as against 
the true and local representatives of the county. (T cannot 
forgot that his long life has been spent in the most conscien- 
tious, laborious, indefatigable endeavours to perform every duty 
HO fur as his lights* permitted him to discern them every duty 
in his family, in his household, in his wide circle of friends, 
in his high position as a landlord, in the House of Lords, 
awl, in fart, in every relation of life.^ I would far rather, 
if I could, avoid entirely and eschew everything like hostile 
contact with such a man. But what I have to consider is 
this : if instead of being a nobleman, placed far above me 
in social position, ho were attached to me by the nearest ties, 
I would still say that the issues now at stake are so solemn 
Unit every consideration of flesh and blood must be put for 
the moment aside HO fur as it conflicts with public duty. L 
thought, gentlemen, that if you, in the discharge of a great 
public duty, invited me to come here, there was a plain 
and manifest obligation upon me to obey the call. I have 
come, ami I do not repeat of having come. "I hear from 
time to time language jt^ confidence from the camp of our 
opponents ; but 1 hear more frequently of the still whisper, 
mainly of misgiving, of suspicion, of apprehension that they 
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will be beaten. The poet Moore, I think, told us of the harp of 
Inisfail which was sometimes tuned to notes of gladness, that 
yet it ' oftener told a tale of more prevailing sadness ; ' and 
what Moore said of the harp of Inisfail I say of the anticipa- 
tions of the Tory party about the result of this election. A 
tone of more prevailing sadness envelops, enshrouds, and over- 
powers those artificial expressions of confidence which here 
and there they contrive to get up. Such is my belief, 

If this were a mere issue of party, strongly attached as 
I am to your party and every year confirms me in my 
convictions of its general superiority in its view of what 
is required by the interests of the country still, were this a 
mere contest of party, at my time of life, and nearly counting 
half a century of service, I would respectfully but firmly have 
asked leave to retire. As it is, the powers that arc in me, 
which may never have been very great, are naturally approach- 
ing at least the term of their cxlmuntion. Such us they arc, I 
place thorn at your disposal, not merely because you huvo a 
seat in Parliament to give, but because the voice Uiat you are 
about to pronounce in this county will be symlwlicul of tin; 
triumph of ajaoble cause ; and to you i committed at this 
very moment the decision on interests deeply connected with 
the happiness, prosperity, and honour of this country, and even, 
I may venture to say, with the welfare of civilised mankind 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1880. 

SPEECH AT RATHO. 

THIS meeting had been summoned for five o'clock, and long 
before that hour the place was crowded, the audience number- 
ing about 600 persons, including a few ladies. Mr. Gladstone 
arrived in Eatho a few minutes after the hour, and met 
with a very hearty reception from the villagers. On the 
motion of Mr. Watson, Mr. James Melvin, Bonnington, was 
called upon to preside, and among those present were 
Messrs. Peter M'Lagan, M.P., of Pumpherstou ; T. E. Findlay, 
Ilatton Ilouse ; James Allan, Clifton ; J. TL Foreman, Craig- 
park ; 0. Watson of Norton ; William Dick, Kirknewton ; 
James Brash, Kailyards; 11. Young, Eatho; Dr. Sheriff; 
William Anderson, Norton Mains, etc. 

Mr. Gladstone, who on rising was again loudly cheered, 
said : 

Mr. Melvin and Gentlemen, Since my arrival on Tues- 
day night in Scotland I have had an opportunity of applying 
myself to the consideration of a portion of the topics with 
which it is my duty to dual before this constituency. In 
the hearing of two most intelligent and attentive audiences, 
T have gouo into sowo of the very gravest of those mutton* 
which the people have now virtually in their lunate to 
decide. For tho circumstances of this election are tiuite 
peculiar. We find ample food for discussion, plenty of room 
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for agreement, and plenty of room, I am sorry to say, also 
for difference on ordinary occasions on the occasion of every 
dissolution of Parliament. Our various views as Liberals or 
Conservatives have been developed, and we endeavour to 
fight out in a manly manner those differences. But on this 
occasion, in the first place, all the domestic questions which 
solicit our attention seem to be more multiplied and more 
entangled than ever ; and, in the second place, besides these 
domestic questions, we have got to deal with a multitude of 
novel methods of procedure in almost all the quarters of the 
world, which so powerfully affect the state of this country, 
and ce home so much both to our feelings, our principles, 
and our interests that it is extremely difficult I may say 
it is quite impracticable for iw to outer as largely and fully 
us wo should do upon the whole of the topics that arc before 
us for consideration, 

I have just been busy in reiterating, and 1 think sup- 
porting against Her Majesty's (Juvenmienl, \vluit I conceive 
to be some very grave charges, and I have been dwelling, 
both in Edinburgh yesterday and at Uuvsfcorphim'. to-day, 
upon a remarkable and eventful fact iu this controversy, viss, 
that the Prime Minister on Monday night distinctly slated 
that he hud revowod the foreign policy which he found in 
force when lie came into office, Therefore he has H!LOWU 
you how broad tho issue is which i raised before us, We 
arc no longer, I think, after thai declaration of his, liable to 
the charge that it i from party feeling or from personal 
feeling we object to the existing foreign policy; because th 
Prime Minister himself lias told us that ho IUIH th^jwuoffaud 
repudiated the fanner foreign policy ; that that former foreign 
policy is bad, and his is good, I am not going to onto 
into the general COHO. T am only directing your minds to 
the fact that this declaration, this intimation of the difference 
between the spirit or the former and of the present foreign 
policy, proceeds from the mouth of the Prime Minister him- 
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self ; and therefore it is not any wonder that we support, 
and I hope we shall support with energy, the views we 
entertain, which are very closely connected with our con- 
dition, our prospects at home. But after having dwelt in 
those two speeches so long upon exterior concerns, I think 
it is time that I should submit to you that I am aware 
that there are likewise other questions which cannot escape 
consideration. 

We think that the last six years have been singularly 

. . 

inefficient in the work of domestic legislation. There never 
was a Government which had greater advantages from 
the compactness and the docility of the majority in the 
House of Commons by which it has been supported, and 
notwithstanding that great advantage, very little progress has 
been made with Scutch questions almost no progress has 
been made. They have been left very much in the condition 
in which they wore at the accession of the present Govern- 
ment to power. I wish to call your attention to the 
lat and present doings of the expiring Parliament, which 
touch Scotland in rather a peculiar degree. There are 
three subjects with which the expiring Parliament is par- 
ticularly busy. One of them is the question of corrupt 
practices at elections ; one of thorn is the question of 
hypothec ; and one of them is the question of a new tax 
about to be laid upon the country by an augmentation of the 
Probate Duties, which arc known to you under the name of 
the Inventory Duty, 

With regard to the Corrupt Practices Act, a curious 
i"ffl<to&t } Jas happened. The present Corrupt Practices Act 
lasts until the ond of the year 1881 ; there was there- 
fore no hurry to deal with it whatever. And the time for 
dealing with it is the worst and the most absurd, because 
the moment it has been announced in Parliament that a dis- 
solution is to take place within a fortnight and that was 
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the announcement made to us last week naturally you will 
conceive that the minds of members are not all of them in 
that collected and concentrated state which is necessary for 
legislative business. They have serious affairs to consider 
and to attend to in the country. The benches of the House 
of Commons become thin, attention becomes lax, and serious 
consideration cannot be given. Under these circumstances 
of hurry and pressure in these matters, Her Majesty's 
Government have introduced what they call a Corrupt 
Practices Bill, which is simply a continuing Act, except in 
one clause. And what is that one clause? In former 
Corrupt Practices Bills it has been thought material to 
limit the practice of paying for the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. It is fell that that is a very heavy tax upon candi- 
dates, and every tax upon candidates, like taxes upon other 
commodities, limits the choice of candidates by the people. 
You will easily understand that if no man can be a candi- 
date unless he lias HO many thousands of pounds at his 
command, the number of intsn who have thousands of pounds 
at their command is not so large as that of men who might 
bo perfectly well qualified by education, by character, by 
everything except money; and, therefore, a tax upon the 
candidates is really a tux upon the choice of the people. 
Though it would be absurd to say that the conveyance of 
electors to the poll was <ioiTupt in itself, yet it was connected 
with thai nystem of profuse expense at elections which is 
the root and foundation of corruption, and consequently it 
was by a former Parliament forbidden in burghs. lu 
counties it has not yei been forbidden. I hope I may see 
the day when it will be forbidden in counties j but it is not 
yet forbidden in counties. It is forbidden in burghs; and 
now, at this last moment, what has the Government done but 
set about repealing the prohibition; and knowing, as they 
do, that Iheir own candidates are the richer candidates for 
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nobody will deny that upon the whole the Tories have got 
the long purses knowing that their candidates are the 
richer candidates, they are inflicting a fine upon the Literal 
candidates throughout the country by altering the law while 
Parliament is at its last gasp, and restoring the legality 
of conveying voters to the poll and paying for their convey- 
ance. But I want to call your attention to this. Several 
Scotch members, in defiance of this disadvantage, protested 
against the bill, and I have no doubt to your satisfaction 
Her Majesty's Government have agreed to exclude Scotland 
from the operation of the bill, So that in England it is 
to be permitted to pay for the conveyance of voters to the 
poll, but in Scotland it is not to be permitted. Is not that 
a very odd proceeding on the part of the Government, to 
introduce this new distinction between the laws of the two 
countries ? Why have Her Majesty's Government excluded 
Scotland from the operation of this bill for carrying voters 
to the poll in burghs ? I will tell you why it is, gentle- 
men ; because the Government know perfectly well that in 
the burghs of Scotland their candidates have no chance what- 
ever, and as they know that a Scotchman would not consent 
to be conveyed to the poll in a Scotch burgb to vote for 
a Conservative candidate, they are quite willing to leave 
him and his laws as they aro. But in England, where they 
think that tlio power of money is greater, and will be more 
effective in returning their own friends to Parliament, there 
the law in to be altered under these circumstances of haste, 
and I must say not only of haste, but indecent haste. That 
is one of the subjects with which the dying Parliament is 
busy. 

The next is the Law of Hypothec, When I was here in 
^ *" November, T stated at Dalkeith that in ray opinion the 
Law of Hypothec must bo radically altered. It must be 
altered in such a way as to sweop away bodily, while leaving 
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to the landlord every fair and effectual security for his rights 
it must be altered in such a way as to sweep away the whole 
grievance of which the tenants of Scotland have been com- 
plaining. But what is now doing? I do not believe that 
our friend Mr. Melvin knows, who understands that subject 
eminently well, and I frankly own to you I cannot tell what 
they are doing. I know this, when the bill was in Parliament 
last year for abolishing the Law of Hypothec, the majority of 
the members of the Government voted against the bill on the 
second reading. Five members voted with the Lord Advocate 
for the bill, and I think that either eleven or twelve members 
of the Government voted against it. It is delightful to see 
this conversion of members of the Government from error 
to truth in the matter of hypothec. This in owing to the 
impending dissolution, (treat ttsrwr is felt by thu Govern- 
ment about the soats of that minority of gentlemen who 
support them from Scotland. Vou know very well that those 
Tory candidates have hud to miscmt to the abolition of the 
Law of Hypothec us a condition of having vso mwih as a chanci; 
of a seat for a Scotch county ; and the Government, not able 
to dispense, or not willing to dispcn.su, with Hie services of 
those gentlemen, wish to give them the bust chance they can 
by now in this lium'eil manner altering thu Law of Hypo- 
thec just as they are dealing with the Corrupt 1'racticos Act, 
in. such haste that it is impossibles to trace, or to know what 
they are about. I do not know if you have mid the papers. 
It is impossible to make out from them what is being done*. 
The bill is Imrriwcl on from day to <ky. Instead of having 
deliberate and quiet legislation, the bill is humod on from 
day to day, and it is impossible to know what its exact effect 
will be. But this I will say, that whothor its effect be 
satisfactory or not, you may depend upon it that that is a subject 
which, if you return an enlightened Parliament to act for you 
at St. Stephen's, ought not to bear, will not bear, long delay* 
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It ought to be dealt with, and dealt with effectually. If I am 
able to obtain suclt information upon the particulars of the 
present measure while I am speaking in Midlothian as will 
enable me to give a confident opinion upon them, I will do it. 
In the meantime, I ask you to accept my general view. I 
consider that the matter is a matter entirely settled in principle ; 
the details I will reserve until I have accurate information 
till I know what is now being done. If the thing that is 
being done is good and effectual, I congratulate you upon it ; 
if, on the other hand, it is insufficient and unsatisfactory, you 
may depend upon it that a Liberal Parliament will set the 
matter right. 

There is another subject, into which I will not enter fully 
to-day, but I think it ray important that I should enter 
into it with sufficient time, and bring it fully before the 
constituency, and that is the alteration being made in the 
Inventory Duty. It is a most remarkable proceeding that, in 
theso last days of the Parliament, one of the most complicated 
fiscal ijuoslions that it is possible to bring before Parliament is 
passing full gallop through tho House of Commons, cannot be 
touched in the House of Lords, and is intended to lay upon 
tho people a burden of at least from 700,000 to 800,000 
a year, That is not the only fact. I mean to show the 
gross injustice with which this burden is going to be laid. I 
only mention it now because that is the third caso in 
which this Parliament attended by a handful of members 
and nothing else, a handful of members who are thinking a 
great deal more, very naturally, about the dissolution and their 
own seats than they are about the subject before them is 
dealing with matters of great importance, and dealing with 
this particular tax in a mariner which, I will venture to say, 
deserves your careful attention and your severe condemnation. 
It is <iuilc true that it clues not touch you individually. 
It touches your sons. We are all mortal ; somebody or other 
will succeed to wlut wo leave behind us, I conceive it is a 
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matter of interest to you under what conditions that succes- 
sion shall take place, and that is the subject which to-morrow 
I will endeavour to open and to make intelligible to those 
who hear me. 

Now, let me say a few words to you upon the general ques- 
tion of the condition of the agricultural interest. I hold in my 
hand a list of questions which were proposed to be put to me in 
Edinburgh yesterday. They are extraordinarily well written 
out, and as well as I can judge from their exterior features, I 
think a lawyer has had his hand in them. I am only going to 
refer to one of them now' Do you still adhere to the sentiments 
which you expressed at Midcalder* Xo! not Midcalder; 
I never was there. (The Chairman' It was West Calder.') 
It was West Calder; but the lawyer (night to have known 
that 'in reference to raising the agricultural interest from its 
present very depressed condition viz. a peasant proprietary 
and the growing of various kinds of fruits, such as strawberries, 
etc. notwithstanding the variableness of our climate, and the 
poverty of our soil?* Now, you observe how this lawyer 
insinuates that I stated that agriculture was to be raised from 
its very depressed condition by tlio creation of a peasant A 
proprietary and by the growing of strawberries. But i/'"/ ;7t ' /tf '> 
never made any such statement at all. What 1 did say was 
this. I could not bring myself to treat the subject of the 
depression of agriculture merely as a party question or merely 
as a political question, It is a social question of the greatest 
interest to us all. I myself, with my family, am principally 
dependent, as you are, upon the produce of the laud, As one 
dependent on the produce of the land, I look forward without 
grievous apprehensions to the future. I think that the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant will settle itself according to 
justice; the standard of rents will unquestionably to decided 
by the real true state of the market. Men will give for laud '///, //w </</> 
what land is worth, Under current agreements, under curwmt K ?*/*'" 
ts, there may be great inequalities, and there may bo sulfur- 
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ing under those current agreements, just as when there came 
a tremendous fall a few years ago in the price of iron, those 
who had undertaken to make and deliver at certain rates were 
liable to suffer grievously from the change that took place in 
the currency of the contract. But what I think is this, that 
it would "be impertinent in me to attempt to instruct practical 
agriculturists upon the mode in which they are to transact 
their business. I do not attempt, nor have I time, to enter 
very fully, very largely, upon the question; but I referred 
to principles, and I entered upon some suggestions which' 
appeared to me to be matter of great interest. Among these 
are the two questions here named. They do not embrace the 
whole subject ; they embrace for most of you a very limited 
portion of the subject; but still they are important questions, 
and they are most important questions in some parts of the 
United Kingdom. The question whether it is desirable to give 
facilities as far as they can be given for the gradual formation 
of a Hniall proprietary is a question of extreme interest. Many 
people say that small proprietors are very wasteful and incom- 
petent proprietors. They deliver, I think, very rash and hasty 
judgment upon very large questions. In Ireland, I have not 
the least hesitation in saying it is most desirable to encourage 
tho formation of a small proprietary. In England and in 
Scotland I do not see evidence of a general or extensive desire 
of the people to become small proprietors. I see great evidence 
in both those countries of the desire of the people to become 
proprietors if they can, or virtual proprietors as feuars of their 
own houses, but that is a different matter. To become small 
proprietors as cultivators of land id another matter, and I do 
not see that they have a groat desire for it. In Ireland, I 
look upon it aH a very important question. How far it can 
be extended I cannot nay, 1 cannot undertake to say ; but I 
believe that in Ireland there is au opening. I believe much 
requircB still to be done for the improvement of the condition 
of the people of that portion of the United Kingdom ; and I 
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am not at all ashamed, notwithstanding that the lawyer may 

scoff at me, of speaking of this subject of the creation of a 

peasant proprietary, not as a question of vital importance in 

Scotland, for I never did so speak of it, but as a question well 

worthy of the attention of the Legislature, and very desirable 

to be put forward in all cases where it can be done. Now, 

with respect to the growing of strawberries. If I recommended ntgnwa& of 

the growing of strawberries, it was not an original suggestion. 

There are some tolerably long-headed people in Scotland I 

ttelieve even in the county of Midlothian who have taken it 

up as a farmer's pursuit; in Perthshire many more have taken 

it up as a fanner's pursuit; and in Aberdeenshire many more 

have taken it up as a farmer's pursuit, notwithstanding that 

this lawyer says that ' the variableness of our climate and 

the poverty of our soil ' are sndi an objection to thu growing 

of strawberries. 

Will you allow me to tell you a fact that !H of considcvaUu 
interest and importance ? though, again, do not Hiipporo thai 
I am come among you an a cjuuck doctor with a nostrum in 
my pocket, and ready to offer it to you iis an infallible cure 
for all agricultural difficulties. But it is this. I hope those 
who lately visited Amorica on the part of the Scottish faniiom 
I do not know whothor the whole results of their inquiries 
have been published but if they lm\ time to pay attention 
to the condition of the Eastern Stales to Now England I 
have not a doubt that they have brought home information 
which is of considerable importance) to you. The pressure 
that you are apprehending tells, of course, upon moat and 
upon corn, Now, I do not attach much value to my 
own opinion. It has nothing to recommend it except my 
having paid a lengthened attention to public affaire, and 
observed what happens to the various interests in this country. 
I do not think it in the least degree likely that you will fm 
ever see the prices of meat reduced in tee markets to wliat^l 
they were in the time of Protection, and what they would ^ "/ 

VOL, II* y 
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have continued to be if the Tories had succeeded in their 
efforts to keep you under the reign of Protection. For always 
recollect that those Tories, who always call themselves the 
farmers' friends, themselves are the men who wanted to per- 
petuate the reign of Protection; and I ask you to look back 
to the prices you then got for your beasts and your sheep, 
and I ask you whether you would exchange even the present 
prices for such as you had forty and fifty years ago. I dismiss 
that question, because while, on the one hand, I am very glad 
to see a great increase in the means of transmitting meat to 
this country, for certainly some years ago there were great 
fears of it becoming terribly scarce, yet, on the other hand, 
long observation of the bearings of Free-trade upon animal 
products convinces me that if only you can keep the people 
of this country in good condition, the demand for meat will 
be such that it will ensure you good prices. If you can keep 
affairs quiet, if you can refrain from disturbing confidence, if 
you can prosecute the extension of the commerce of the 
country as it has been extended lately, if the people are 
secured in good wages, of those wages they will lay out a very 
large proportion in the purchase of animal food, and you will 
reap thereof a good price. With regard to corn, there again 
I must limit myself. Scotland generally, as an oat-growing 
country, is in a different condition from England. I do not 
address you in the Lothiuns as an oat-growing county par- 
ticularly, but the proportion of oats grown in Scotland is very 
larga And it is quite evident that the pressure upon grain, 
other than wheat is totally different in its character from the 
pressure upon the growers of wheat. Since we have had our 
markets open to the world, the price of barley has risen very 
considerably; the price of oats is somewhat better than it was 
in tho time of Protection ; and it is with regard to wheat 
that the present question now presses. 

Mfow, it is with regard to that subject that I wish to 
say one word on the condition of the Eastern States of 
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America. The Eastern States of America are in the con- 
dition of an old country relative to the Western States ; they 
are subject to the pressure of the competition of the Western 
States. And you have this advantage over them as wheat- 
growers, that the wheat of the west of America comes into 
the eastern markets without paying a freight across the oceau. 
Consequently the farmers of the Eastern States, especially in 
New England, have felt this pressure even much more severely p 
than you have. And I am told, as a matter of fact, that they f 
have to a very considerable extent met the pressure by changes 
not merely in the mode of cultivation, but by changes in the 
articles cultivated; and that transition, in a considerable 
degree in what degree I am not able to say but u Iraiwi- 
tion in a considerable and important degrue to n larger growth 
of what may generally be termed garden produce vegetables, 
fruits, flowers of different kinds this has now become a very 
considerable resource to the agriculturists of the Kastorn Stales 
of America. 

Again, let mo say, do not suppose, in oncwtraging you to 
examine this matter when you have the opportunity, that 
I pretend to say that that is to bo a universal receipt, or thai 
I have fallen into the ridiculous mistake the ridiculous 
blunder of saying tliat this was to raise the agriculture of 
the country universally from its present depressed condition. 
No ; what you have to look to is, without doubt, to pay a 
fair value for the land which you agrcu to cultivate. And 
I think I did express an opinion wlur,h was a sound 
opinion, and of which this lawyer has taken no notice 
namely this, that ovon the prudent Scotchman, about fifteen 
years ago, for the moment forgot his prudence, and that at 
that time the leases of hill farms the short Icanoa of your 
sheep farms were renewed at such an increase of rent as cir- 
cumstances did not really justify. I believe there is very 
little doubt of that. I think, after what has happened of late 
years, you and your brethren throughout Hootluud will be 
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well on VOUT guard against falling into any error of that 
description, if such an error was committed. 

What have you to ask from a candidate, or from a member 
jmm fan* of Parliament, or from the Parliament itself ? You have 
mfttfm not to ask from them, or from any but yourselves, that your 

trade and occupation shall be profitable. It is your own 
intelligence, care, thrift, and industry which alone can ensure 
success in the career of life, And if it were possible for 
you to fold your arms and to throw upon your candidates 
;u ul your members of Parliament the responsibility of finding 
you a lucrative occupation, not only would you fail in that 
nd, but you would lost* all the masculine qualities which 
luivo iiiadu Scotland famous, and you would become really 
unworthy of being the citizens of such a country. What 
is it, then, that you have a right to ask? I have said 
before, you have n right to ask perfect freedom in what you 
buy mid in what you Hull; and so far, I think, the law 
hn.s tolerably met your fair and just demands. There is 
/:r/v ///,-,/ w nothing thai you buy on which you pay a price enhanced 
nift by anything except the real necessities of Government. You 
,;/, . nfj | un rr(,|. j^y a p r j ue oiihdnced against you for the supposed 
jjj.tost.s~af particular classes. On what you sell, you are mot 
by jio burdens ; you have a choice of the markets of the world, 
if the market of your own country is not satisfactory to you. 
At any rale, there is nothing in the state of that market 
which turns it against you by Act of Parliament, or by an 
unjust desire of the Legislature to create a preference to your 
diftlavour and disadvantage, But there is more behind, You 
luive a right to expect that as cultivators you shall be 
thoroughly secured in the free use of the land that you under- 
take to manage. You have a right to expect that that land 
shall not be laid waste by wild animals for the sport and 
amnsmnont of the landlord and his friends. 

Now, lot ]e say one word as to this, When I was here 
before, I Imd so much to say that I passed very lightly over 
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the subject of the Game-laws, simply because the pressure of 
other matters was more severe. It has been my happy lot, fl7W ' 
as a proprietor of land, and witnessing the working of an 
estate, never to have had a difficulty of any kind with any 
single tenant upon the subject of game. But, then, every 
tenant with whom I have had to do knows perfectly well the 
ground game is entirely at his mercy. I do not speak of 
winged game now, because the cultivators of the soil have 
raised no question, and do not appear to think that thuy have 
serious grievances, in connection with it. If that < question 
is ever raised, let us then examine it. lint I think it 
a grievous hardship upon the tenant that lie should be 
liable to have his crops laid waste by the ravuj^s of ground 
game. Well, then, they say the tenant cun make* his aj;rue- 
jnent with the landlord accordingly. 1 am not sjitkliwl with 
that argument I am not at all stint that tin* tenant is 
strong enough in his position ut all times to muku his a^ivc- 
meut with his landlord accordingly. It apjw;ivs to me thai, 
the subject of freedom of contract is u sulijucl which men 
treat very differently indeed, according to Hut fKisitiwi from 
which they treat it The Tory party, m particular, luwisU of / vr/, 
having passed bills about wines, and abwtl workshops, and!^'^J 
about factories. Everyone of these bills ? without <*xct,'j)lMiu AW/ ' lli/ ' 
and I ana not condemning them- -is an inUrfcrunce, and a 
violent interference, with freedom of wmtnul These hills will 
not allow the labouring population of tlw country to maku 
their own contracts, but lay down lixed and ri#d ruins beyond 
which they may not go beyond which they may not sell 
their labour, and determine lh<; conditions of thai suit! of 
labour to their employers. Why is not the same prin- 
ciple to be applied to the cultivation of tho laud ? Tim 
Tory party trample freedom of contract with very littlo 
scruple under foot in the name of humanity and justice 
when it ia a question of dealing with the luaiiufuduring 
and trading interests; when they corno to deal with tlieir 
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own tenants, suddenly they become alive to the great sanctity 
of the principle of freedom of contract. I value freedom of 
contract very much, but in my opinion it should be a real 
freedom it should be between parties who meet upon a 
footing of equality. It would be very absurd if you provided 
]>y law that the hosier must sell me a pair of gloves at a 
certain price. And why ? Because when I go into his shop 
to buy a pair of gloves, he meets me substantially upon a 
footing of equality. But where the parties do not meet on a 
footing of equality, there the question of interference with the 
freedom of contract is one of pure policy and expediency. I 
am not satisfied that the position of the farmer is one of real 
equality of footing with the landlord in regard to this question 
of the Game-laws. It appears to me that there is much to be 
said for, and I know no sufficient argument against, investing 
the tenant with a right over the ground game, which right 
shall bo inalienable, and which he shall not be competent to 
part with. What is to be the position of the landlord in 
regard to the ground game? I believe that it probably 
would be most convenient that the landlord should have a 
collcurront right w ith the tenant. You understand what I 
1110:111 ; that ho also should bo entitled to destroy the ground 
game upon the Itmd. You will say, why should that be so 
why should the landlord have any right at all? Now, 
spouking as a landlord, I should be perfectly content if I 
wore young enough, to go abroad and enjoy shooting, which 
is hardly now within my contemplation I should be per- 
fectly content to fcakc the shooting by the permission of 
the tenant, perfectly, quite satisfied ho would give it me 
within the bounds of retison. But I will tell you a danger, 
lu Englmul, undoubtedly, and we are speaking now of tho 
three kingdoms, not of separate legislation for Scotland,- the 
danger is this, that in England undoubtedly many of the 
farmers would be themselves, and are themselves, such genuine 
sportsmen, that they would preserve game, upon their own 
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farms, and if they had the exclusive use of the ground game 
they would preserve game, and that game would become a 
nuisance to the farms of others. I know of no way of pre- 
venting that mischief except by giving a concurrent right to 
the landlord. But that is a right of destruction, not a right 
of preservation ; not a right of feeding these animals ; not a 
right of multiplying them, but to prevent a multiplication of 
these animals to the prejudice of the tenant. My disposition 
would be not only to give to the tenant a presumption that 
they are his when he takes the land, but to give him a 
property in them, incapacitating him from alienating from 
himself that proprietary right. So far as regards the question 
of game. 

Then comes the question of Improvements, The friends 

A , , . . , 

of the farmers have now been in power six years, vxA 

what have they done ? Well, they have passed a nuKumro 
which, I am afraid, is a very inefficient measure. The right 
of the tenant to the improvements which he, makes 
the judicious improvements which ho makes the improve- 
ments which really improve in, iu my opinion, entitled 
to the full protection of lh Legislature. I mentioned 
when I was here l>efore a particular form of lease, which I 
believe to be a very good ami wise form of lease. It wus one 
intended to give to the tenant the power of practising IUH own 
methods of cultivation without injuring in any manner the 
interests of the landlord. That was a form of lea.se under 
which substantially the length of the louse wan to 1$ twenty- 
one years. The tenant would practically puisne with an 
absolute freedom his own methods of cultivation in all re- 
spects his own methods of disposing of manure, his own 
methods of treating the soil, until within four years of the end 
of the lease. And within four years of the eud of the lease 
the tenant should say whether lie wished to continue the farm 
and take a new lease. Whenever the landlord and he should 
agree to his taking a new lease, then lie would start upon a 
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new lease with exactly the same freedom over again ; and the 
same process to be renewed as often as the time came round. 
But if the tenant said, ' No, I am going to leave this land, I 
am not wanting to have a new lease,' then undoubtedly I do 
not think it would be fair or just to the landlord and I 
expect that in this you will agree with me that the tenant 
should have, during these last four years, the power of taking 
out of the land whatever he pleased, and that the landlord 
should have no power to secure that the Land should bo in a 
good condition at the end of the lease. I will not enter 
further into details on that matter. But this I will say, that 
we legislated for the rights of the farmer in Ireland, and we 
succeeded in giving to him a perfect practical security for the 
Tfa different value of his whole improvements, Happily the circumstances 
Scotland are very different from those of Ireland, but I 
jjjjjjj. y OU ma y ^kygfoafl that the party which was willing 
to secure and has secured the improvements of the Irish 
farmers is not less willing to secure to the Scotch farmer the 
benefit of his own improvements. Probably in saying that, 
and in pointing to what has actually occurred in Ireland, 1 
am saying something to you which is better than entering 
into the details, of which I might not be a master, and 
detaining you with an exposition which, after all, might 
appear to be incomplete. Security and a free choice of the 
means for the prosecution of his business is that to which the 
tenant is entitled ; tho free use of his land, the free purchase 
of his materials, the free sale of his products thorn three are 
the three cardinal and fundamental principles which on the 
whole constitute tho code of justice as between the Legislature 
and the cultivator of the soil. Beyond that 1 will not now 
go, and with that I am inclined to believe that in principle 
you will be satisfied, If there is more that you desire to 
know of me, I shall bo perfectly ready to enter upon further 
explanations with you. You have been detained here long, 
and I think that for the present I have said to you what at 
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any rate will indicate generally the spirit in -which I desire to 
approach the consideration of every agricultural question. 
The fact is, gentlemen, that when I come to such a subject I 
forget that I am a Parliamentary candidate. Interested in 
the land myself, and living, as I am happy to say we do, in 
the closest bonds of good-will with our tenantry, our cottagers, 
and our neighbours regarding them all as friends united to 
us by fond recollections as well as by common interests, I 
feel that the matters in which the interests of landlord and 
tenant are in apparent conflict are so slight that they vanish 
out of view when in competition with those matters in which 
I regard them as one rural community, joined together and 
assisting one another in the discharge of every good office, 
with a view to the prosperous and successful pursuit of that 
which is the most delightful of all the ordinary professions 
namely, the cultivation of the soil for raising the food of mm 
T hope that you will never lost* the high position which you 
occupy in that respect. I do not believe you art* likely to 
lose it. You may have severe competition to meet with, but 
the resources and skill and indemnity, and your just disposition 
to offer no more when you take a lease of hind than you 
believe tho land to be worth, will winy you through, provided 
only the Legislature gives you justice iu tho fundamental 
particulars to which I have referred. Ami that justice 1 doeia 
it not a burden, but an honour awl a satisfaction, to co-operate 
with you in procuring, 

I will not detain you further upon tlie.se matters at present. 
If I am able and I possibly may bo able to obtain a clearer 
insight into the nature of the pmvmt legislation on the important 
subject of Hypothec, I will return to it on an early occasion. 
Tor the present I will bid you good (waning, with hearty good 
wishes, and express to you the conviction which 1 have not 
scrupled to express elsewhere*, that T have not eonie in vain 
to this county that you did not invite me in vniu to this 
county. You thought it material that you should make im 
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effort to place the representation of the county in the Liberal 
hands, and all that I have seen, and all that I have heaid, 
and all that I have known, well convinces me that you have 
the strength to carry through your purpose, and that when we 
arrive at the day of nomination and at the day of the poll, 
that purpose will unquestionably be attained. 



IV. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1880. 

SPEECH AT DAVIDSON'S MAINS. 

THE meeting at this village, which is situated in the parish of 
Cramond, about three miles we&t from Edinburgh, was held on 
Friday the 19th of March. Dr. K Cmijj Maolugan occupied 
the chair, and introduced Mr. Gladstone to tlie uudieiiue, by 
whom he was enthusiastically reedwl 

The right honourable gentleman Hiiid : 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, I am very glad tomeetlhft 
electors and inhabitants of this parish assembled in such 
numbers. You will, I urn sun-, not estimate the value 1 placts 
upon your approval and your suflniges according to the ncees* 
sary brevity of the address 1 must make to you. You will 
kindly recollect what is the explanation of that brevity not 
only, nor will I say mainly, limitation of strength, for so fur 
as my strength in concerned 1 have no other desire than to 
spend it in the cause in which I am engaged, but rather the 
yet more vital consideration of limitation of time. I neces- 
sarily have a large correspondence to carry on, many com- 
munications, personal communications, to hold, considerable 
distances to traverse, and large assemblies to address with the 
necessity of careful and detailed exposition. 

As, however, I wish to give to this meeting a practical turn, 
I will simply remind you, in very brief terms, of the leading 
propositions, or some of the leading propositions, which the 
Liberals of the country seek to make good at the coming 
election, These propositions are, indeed, of the most serious 
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character. You cannot be too careful in the strictness with 
which you examine the evidence to support them ; and especi- 
ally to those of you who have hitherto voted with the Con- 
servative party, or who have not yet declared your intentions, 
I not only do not deprecate, but I would earnestly enforce 
the duty of that strict and jealous examination. I must 
say that that examination is sometimes very superficially 
made. I have got in my pocket an anonymous letter, signed 
*A Converted Liberal,' and this 'Converted Liberal' accuses 
me of numerous misstatements. I will just mention the mis- 
statements he specifies, in order that you may see with what 
slovenly carelessness, to say the test, these matters are some- 
times managed. He says that I said the other day that tho 
effect of sending the Jleet to Constantinople was that tho 
.Russian army drew nearer to Constantinople ; that they went 
to the lines called the lines of Tchataldja, which are within a 
very short distance of Constantinople. This gentleman, totally 
ignorant of the history of the case, this ' Converted Liberal/ 
who, from Rome kind of Liberalism that he docs not specify, 
has beon converted to some kind of Toryism equally difficult 
to understand, and evidently labouring under peculiarities of 
intellect not < -0111111011 amongst you, reads the matter in a 
light different from the J'uets as they are reported by public 
authority, and ullages that this approach to Constantinople, 
which i,s known to have been made upon the approach of the 
lltjct, hud been made before the approach of the fleet. His 
second observation is still more singular, His second observa- 
tion is this. I had said it was absurd to suppose that an 
army OH land, which I said roughly and approximately might 
be UIL unny of 50,000, or perhaps 100,000 men, could be 
deterred from entering Constantinople by tho presence of 
several groat ships of war, with possibly 1000 marines, or 
perhaps 1C 00 marines I should suy most likely from 1000 
to 1500 marines on board, who could bo landed to hold the 
city ngainst them. I said it was absurd to suppose that such 
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an effet-t could be produced, and the inisstatement he charges 
upon me is this, that I greatly understated the Russian army. 
He says that instead of 50,000 or 100,000, they were 
200,000 or 300,000, and he thinks he convicts ine of a mis- 
chievous misstatement of the case ; and the ' Converted 
Liberal ' does not see he gives force to the argument that it 
was absurd to suppose that 300,000 men were kept out of 
Constantinople by five or six ironclads in the Sea of Marmora, 
and by the possibility of landing a few hundreds compara- 
tively of British marines, gallant as those marines are, and 
efficient in ovoiy service they have to do. 

The general propositions I have endeavoured to bring from General pr 
time to time, n.s clearly as [ could, before this constituency, w/k * 
are rather numerous ; they art", perfectly intelligible, ami they 
are of groat weight and importunes They partly ivlato to 
our Government sit homo ; they partly relato to the conduct 
of the lirilisli (jovcnummL in our foreign relation* in our 
relations abroad, and in thu mana^'mwit of the Imliun Kmpiiu 
In regard to the Oovernmwtt at homo, what wu have *u!<l is 
this not by any means ihat no <joud measure 1ms bwm passud 
during the sway of the- present (iovern incut. For instuuco, a 
good measure was passed when the Artisans' Jhvulliiigs Act 
was passed, Uut from whence did that good measure como, 
gentlemen ? It cuiuc from Glasgow, The Artisans' Dwell- 
ingn Ant was an Atit wliicli owbodies a plan by moans of 
which the Corporation of (llus^ow, representing tlus iuhabit- 
antn of Olasgow, talcing tlm initiative into their own hands, 
made an admirable iltwign for u v(!iy large trunslocation of tlw 
population of Ghisgow, uiultn* jiroviHioiiH which ctumot be too 
much praised, to prevent that iiironvoiuonco, nay, that Hufler- 
ing, to the InnulJer cksse of the population which is too 
often the consequence of our so-called improvements, I do 
not deny it is a good Act ; and there are other good Ants which 
I might discuss. There was one, for instance, relating to 
masters and servants. It was an amendment of the law upon 
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which all parties were agreed. It required careful considera- 
tion and investigation, and that investigation became ripe 
shortly after we quitted office, and it fell to the present 
Government to pass the Act But I will say this with regard 
to these good Acts, that there is not one of them that has not 
had the cordial support of the Liberal party. Whether that 
is equally true, or whether it is at all true, of the Acts passed 
by us, I leave it to you, with your recollection of public 
We complain affairs, to determine for yourselves. What we complain of, 
* notwithstanding, is this, that the greatest subjects of legisla- 



s of legist f.j on j iavo k een allowed to fall into terrible arrear. I am 

turn bow been 



sorry to say, gentlemen, there are always more or less arrears. 
Nothing but the greatest diligence can avail to keep abreast 
of the calls made by the vast concerns of this Empire. But 
in this particular instance it has been the pleasure of the 
Government to fill our minds, and to take up our time, with 
every sort of scheme and of policy all over the world ; and, 
in consequence, a very large and most undue proportion of the 
(a) That Me time of Parliament has necessarily been diverted from the 
caro ^ y ur a ^ a ^ rs * u or( ^ er * Discuss, and in order to bring 
within the knowledge of the nation at largo, the strange and 



extraordinary scheme of foreign and Indian policy which has 
characterized for the first time the history of a British 
administration. Wo complain, therefore, that legislation is 
sadly in arrear. 1 need not prove it. We are all conscious 
of it conscious of it in England, and conscious of it, per- 
haps evwi more, but equally conscious of it hi Scotland. We 
complain, gentlemen, that the elementary duty of the Govern- 
That the went in the right management of ftnanco has been grossly 
iK*8tecle<l 5 that cluagos which, even if they had been imposed 
f or beneficial purposes, ought to have been courageously met, 
have beou timidly and most improperly and unusually post* 
poned from one year to another, until at length the amount of 
deficiency thus accumulated is actually eight millions of 
money ; uucl now at this moment, without the least chance of 
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adequate investigation, a very partial and insufficient provision 
is being made to meet part of these charges by the imposition 
of a new tax, which you have had no opportunity of examin- 
ing or understanding, but which I hope at Dalkeith this after- 
noon to make, in its details, pretty well understood. We do 
submit to you, be you Conservative or Liberal, or be you 
undeclared, or be you what you may, that you all have a vital 
interest in this elementary duty of the right management of 
finance, in the honest payment of public debts, in the main- 
tenance of public credit, which gives heart and confidence to 
the country, and is one of the great elements of national 
prosperity. Then, gentlemen, further we say this. When a 
particular Power breaks up the European conceit, the con- 
cert, I mean, of all the great Powers, which alone is adequate A' 



to manage a great and difficult subject like what is called the ' 
Eastern Question, tho effect of the mischief is not limited 
to foreign relations, It reacts upou you, The breaking \\\>fafm 
of that concert led to a terrible and (Instructive war butwoeu 
a nation of 80 millions and another nation of 40 millions ; 
and you cannot have a war of that kind a war which 
involves 120 millions of tho p< ^illations of tLo earth, and prin- 
cipally of the civilised populations of Europe, without feeling 
it most severely in its reacting influence upon trade and 
employment at home, in slackening of trade, iu diminishing 
of employment, in lowering the rate of profits, iu increasing 
the difficulties of life* So that we complain ; and although 
far from endeavouring to make the Government, as 1ms 
been ridiculously supposed, responsible for the occurrence of 
a Lad harvest, yet wo complain that by tliat disturbance of 
confidence and promotion of unnecessary war, great mischief 
has been done iu prolonging and aggravating the distress of 
the country* When we go abroad, J am sorry to ssiy, the 
case becomes more painful still, I cannot toll you how dis- 
honouring to Kngland I consider to have been the #>vwn- 
ment of India during the last three years, Why, gtmtk'inen, 
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The mann^ what has been done there? I won't speak now of the 
n ** Afghan war. It is the crown of the whole thing, and is a 



mischief of almost immeasurable dimensions. Whether mili- 
tary operations seem at a given moment to drop or not, is a 
comparatively minor question, because the certainty of their 
revival unfortunately stares us in the face. I look to the 
Government of India, and I ask whether if we really value 
freedom and we flatter ourselves, whether we be Liberals or 
Conservatives, we have some value for freedom if we really 
value freedom, do we value it for ourselves only, or do we 
wish others to enjoy it as well? You may not give to 
r India, T admit, an unbounded freedom. I do not say that 
the vast and miscellaneous Asiatic population is suited for 
the highly developed institutions that belong to a country 
like this ; but certain freedom, certain franchises, privileges at 
any rate, we have given to India, certain benefits we have 
conferred upon India ; and what, now, have been the greatest 
measures that have been taken during the last nearly four 
years, since the removal of Lord Northbrook ? Tn the first 
/A imrfaifti place tho expenditure has been very largely increased; and a 
" ' ""' vuiy largo expenditure in India, gentlemen, is far worse than 
u very large expenditure in England ; for if expenditure is felt 
in this country to bo excessive, it is in the power of the people 
to correct it, anJ, however great, the mischief hardly can 
Income a political and social danger. But in India, where 
wo have appeared as foreigners, and wlioro wo have no other 
title but our good works to commend us to the affection aud 
to tho confidence of tho pcoplo, there the wanton augmenta- 
tion of expenditure is a very serious political danger ; and 
tho day may come I must say tho acts of the last 
threo years have duno much to bring it nearer the day may 
como when you will find that to your cost, But that is not 
all, nor will f dwell upon other measures to which I might 
refer; but one measure I cannot refrain from mentioning, and 
it is tho measure for limiting, nay, for destroying the liberty 
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of the native press of India. Fifty years ago wise men, 
including Lord William Bentinck and Lord Macaulay, two stroysd ' 
names ever to "be mentioned with honour in an assembly of 
our countrymen, gave to India the benefits of a free press. 
That free press worked with perfect security and satisfaction 
under the reigns of ten or twelve successive Viceroys. Of 
course it had its occasional and limited abuses, as every press 
must necessarily have in some degree or other ; but it is ad- 
mitted that the free press, while it gave voice to the true 
popular sentiment of the country, imported no evil or political 
danger whatever, and did not deviate into their showing the 
smallest leaning towards disloyalty. Most unfortunately, 
gentlemen, I must say most discreditably, that system has 
been destroyed, and the native press of India has been placed 
at the mere beck and will of the Vicwoy ; and not only that, 
for 1 th6 Viceroy of India must necessarily, in his judgment 
of the press, l>e greatly governed by the knowledge and 
opinion of subordinate officers, who have uo responsibility to 
us whatever, whoso names in many cases \vc do not know, 
and if we did know, wo should be no wiser than we were. 
Now, I ask you to consider \vlwt it is to give to ^40 millions 
of people the benefits of a system like that which brings the 
air of freedom into an atmosphere previously stagnant, to 
allow that system to work for half a century, then by an 
arbitrary act, passed in obedience* to a lel^ram from Hngltuid, 
passed in the course of a single day, before* any of ua could 
have an opportunity of giving our sentiments or judgments 
upon it, rudely to take that gift away. This is trifling with 
the interests of the Indian Empire. This is not maintaining 
the greatness of the country. The greatness of the country, 
the solidity of the Empire, deptmdn on the wise, good, kindly 
government of those who are .subject to it This is a part of 
the issue to be decided by you at this election. According to Are British 
the complexion of the Parliament you determine whether you ifw'fytfa 
wish to hold your dependencies in the ailken tics of love and tf e / f f*ii*t *r 
vou XL u fttif 
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affection, and to have their confidence founded upon the recol- 
lection of benefits received, or whether you intend to resort to 
this high-handed plan of trusting to force as the cohesive bond 
between you and the foreign dominions which you govern. 
Now these are very serious matters. I dealt with one of 
them yesterday, and I think I supplied a demonstration 
which cannot Le confuted how the sanctity, for I won't give 
it a lower name, of international law has within the last two 
yeura, since the retirement of Lord Derby from the Govern- 
ment, been trampled upon by proceedings such as the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, contracted in the dark, obtained by a 
mixture of wheedling and menace from the Sultan of Turkey, 
anrl distinctly violating the great European instrument, the 
Treaty of Paris, which for twenty years, whatever else may be 
said of it, gave peace to the East of Europe. But that I will 
not now enter upon. 

I will deal with one point more. Read the record 

of tho Treal y of Berlin - Tho Treat y of Berlin has much 

in it that is good, but I am very sorry to say that every- 
thing that is good in the Treaty of Berlin, with very small 
exceptions,, was copied out of the Treaty of San Stefanu 
made by the liussians with Turkey, and was entirely due 
to the action of Russia, and to her success in the war. 
There is a groat deal of good in it ; but read the annals of the 
Condons which made tho Treaty of Berlin. You will find 
that a multitude of questions arose, involving the interests of 
freedom on the one side, and the interests of despotism on tho 
other, You will find, I am sorry to say, that in every ono of 
those GURUS tho influence of tho British Plenipotentiaries, Lord 
Beaconsflold and Lord Salisbury, was used against freedom and 
in favour of arbitrary power. T will make an exception in 
a matter that was really not unimportant in itself, but that 
was still relatively of secondary consequence with respect to 
some very limited religious sects. That civil equality for 
these religious sects iu tlio provinces of the Turkish Empire 
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should be secured was certainly urged by Lord Salisbury very 
strongly. He himself had done everything in his power in 
Parliament to prevent civil equality among religious sects at 
home, but still I admit he supported it at Berlin. But 
when it came to the question of handing over Bessarabia 
to Russia, England had pledged herself beforehand to 
back that country from free institutions to despotic institu- 
tions ; when it came to the question of determining the limits 
of Servia or the limits of Montenegro, when there was 
difference of opinion as to whether these countries which Ht * r0t 
were to be free should be smaller or larger, England was 
always on the side of making the limits not large, but small. 
When we came to the question of Greece that most im- 
portant question where we had no fours of Itussiu to distmct 
us, because there is not an inconsiderable antipathy between 
Greece and Russia, and Slavonic and Hellenic jealousies inter- 
pose a gap between thorn wlien wo came to tlm question 
of Greece, what did wo do ? First of all, we nuulo a great 
parade of our desire to bring the Greek representatives to the 
Congress, and when they came there w look care that all 
they said should be totally useleas. When the French do-sired 
to make a liberal arrangement, and to placo Kpirus and 
Thessaly entirely in connection with (Jreece, we opposed it 
We induced the French to limit their proposal, and \vlieu the 
French limited their proposal, the English plenipotentiary said 
that he objected to it, and only consulted to it because he 
would not break the unanimity of tho Congress ; and ho took 
care it should not be made one of the positive enactments of 
the Treaty, but that it should be watered clown to the form of 
a recommendation. I ask you nil, whether you are Liberals 
or Conservatives, is this satisfactory to you? Do you wish 
that our representatives should stand up in tho face of the 
representatives of tho autocrat of Kussia shall wo undergo 
the disgrace, for in my mind it is a deep disgrace, that when 
a question arises, when controversy arises iu the councils of 
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Europe between the interests of freedom and the interests of 
slavery, Russia shall be found taking the side of the free, but 
that England shall be the mainstay, and the prop, and the 
hope of the agents of despotic powers ? 

I have said enough to show you that we have very 
serious matters at issue. I will say no more. 1 might 
say much more, but I hope what I have said may in some 
degree open up the extreme gravity of the issues that are 
before us. For my part, I am of opinion that the character 
of this occasion is one lifted far above all mere interests 
of party, and that we who hoist the Liberal flag are now 
in a special, unusual, and almost unheard-of degree and 
sense the representatives not only of legislative progress and 
improvement and of all that tends to the prosperity and 
comfort of the country, but the representatives of the essential 
principles of honour and duty, on which the greatness of the 
Empire in its relation with the world must depend, and which 
we contend, and we grievously complain, have not had due 
regard, during the last two years in particular, at the hands 
of the present Ministry. 



V. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1880. 

SPEECH AT DALKEITIL 

DELIVERED in the Corn Exchange, Dalkoith, to an audience of 
between 2000 and 3000 persons. When the enthusiasm 
that greeted Mr. Gladstone's appearance in the hall had 
somewhat subsided, Provost Mitchell took the chair, having 
the distinguished candidate on his right, while Mr*. Gladstone 
occupied a chair on the left. Among tlm gentlemen ou the 
platform were Mr. IX M'JLaren, M.V.; Treasurer Harrison; 
the Eev. Professor Johnston ; Mr. Charles Cnwun of Wtwtorlea ; 
Mr. John Wilson, Edinburgh; Mr. Thomas I). Gibson Our* 
michael, yr. of Hallos ; Mr. George Gibson Carmiehuol, llailes; 
Mr. T. D. Brodie, W.S. ; Mr. George Watson of Norton ; Mr. 
Macfie of Borthwick Hall; Mr. John Tod, St Leonard** ; Mr. 
Alexander Inglis, Kosebery ; Sheriff' Grahame, and others. 

The right hon. gentleman roso and said :- 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, Vary frtjsh in my recollec- 
tion is the day when, worno three mouths ago, I had the 
honour of addressing you from this pLwe. Your respected 
chairman has adverted to the events of these three months ; 
and for my part, I think ho did not overstate the case 
when he said that my visit to Scotland was laid hold of 
by the people of Scotland to mark it as a memorable 
progress, not on account of anything due to me in my own 
personality, but on account of the great, the broad and 
deep principles by which we arc associated together* 
Nothing has happened during those three months, I hope, U> 
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change your minds. Nothing, I assure you, lias occurred to 
alter mine. 

When I was here in November and December, my heart 
beat high with expectation that Scotland -would discharge 
her duty when the moment came, and would discharge 
it in such a manner that the sound of it should ring 
through England and the world. I have that conviction 
now; and what 1 think of Scotland in general, I believe 
of Midlothian in particular. Nor does a doubt creep into 
my mind of the issue of this individual contest. When 
I urge you to exertion, I hope that I practise what I 
preach, and I hope you will think that that disposition to 
practise is found in the members of my family. I do not 
now speak of my wife, than whom there is not one of you 
who has a more untiring devotion either to the private 
interest or to the public cause. But I speak also, I hope 
you will forgive ine for a moment, I speak also of my sons. 
As I am contending in Scotland, so they are contending in 
England. Our name has been chosen as the symbol and 
the rallying-point of the Liberal cause in three counties in 
this country, and in each of the three I am glad to say 
that wo appear, not in virtue of any self-seeking intrigue, 
not in virtue of any gratuitous, intrusion, but in answer to the 
unanimous call of the Liberal party, which has conferred 
upon us, upon us three, this remarkable honour ; and, in par- 
ticular, in answer to the call of the united Liberal party in 
the metropolitan coimty of England, which has invited my 
Lelovcd youngest son to be the champion of the cause ; and 
I think that they were lort into that course, so honourable 
to them, so honourable, I think, to us all, because they 
were infected by the example that you had sot. As you had 
thought fit, in a metropolitan county, to associate our name 
with the expected triumph of popular principles, so they 
likewise, pursuing a similar course, would establish a like 
association in the hope of attaining to alike triumphant result 
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We are coming very near the time of contest, and although 
an appeal to your feelings is eminently congenial to mine, yet 
we must conduct and dispose of this matter as men of business. 
Therefore I wish to go practically, and point by point, as well as 
I can, round the whole circle of this extended case, dealing with 
one part of it here and another part of it there, and trusting to 
your great patience to hear me upon the detail, and to your 
great intelligence to collect the general result. When I was 
here in November, I said a word upon a very practical and, 
in a social point of view, a very important subject, the sub- 
ject of what is called local option. And a gentleman, who is i.ot,at optim 
an elector in the county, has written to me expressing, in 
terms of great propriety and courtesy, his regret that 1 did 
not vote the other night for the resolution of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. What 1 stated to you hi November mis, that, 
to the principle of local option 1 took no preliminary 
objection, but that 1 must consider many matters in r*'j$ml 
10 its application, among which would be u strict, justice 
to the interests which possibly the exorcise of fhai Iwul 
option might injuriously affect. I could not support the 
resolution of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, however much I reject 
his high patriotic motives and his high moral purpose, 
and however much I admire his abilities and character, for 
these two reasons one of them that it contained no re- 
cognition of the fair and equitable title of those interests 
to be heard, and allowed the opportunity of making their 
case for an equitable compensation, if new principles, funda- 
mentally new principles, wwj introduced into our legis- 
lation which might boar injuriously upon their interests. 
We have little reason for gratitude, undoubtedly, to that 
particular interest in England of which 1 speak ; but no 
man is entitled, because he docs not think there is a 
case for gratitude, no man is entitled on that account to 
deny or to stint a full measure of justice, Lut there was 
another reason which I am wishful to explain to you, be- 
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cause it affects my general conduct. I have never been 
in the habit of voting for what are called 'abstract re- 
solutions' in the House of Commons, until I am prepared 
with a plan to give them effect. I do not blame those who 
do. Those abstract resolutions are, I am aware, among the 
means of maturing and forming public opinion. But a 
person in my situation, who has served in so many Govern- 
ments, who has passed twenty years of his life as a respon- 
sible servant of the Crown, who has even had the honour of 
filling the office of First Minister of this great country during 
a period exceeding five years, stands in a peciiliar position. 
And when a man so situated votes for an abstract resolution, 
those who feel an interest in the subject are entitled to 
say to him, 'In what way will you now proceed to give 
effect to that abstract resolution?' Therefore, until I am 
prepared with a plan, and until I see public opinion reaching 
such a point that T can make myself responsible for the 
proposal and support of that plan, I decline to raise false 
expectations by committing myself to an abstract resolution. 
My friend says he writes to me as a Liberal, and he says 
under these circumstances he is afraid that he must be 
neutral. I have full faith in his honour and in his 
character; but although ho tells me that he is afraid he 
will 1)0 n mitral, between ourselves I do not believe it. 
For if any doctor of Midlothian says, 'Though I am a 
Liberal, though T think the Government has mismanaged 
domestic aflUira, though I think the Government has dis- 
paraged and lowered the character of the Empire in foreign 
affairs, though I think it has laden us with tho respon- 
sibility of noodloss and therefore guilty wars, yet I will 
help to cure none of those things; but because 1 cannot 
#et my abstract resolution, I will remain neutral* I do 
not behove that. There may be places, there may bo lati- 
tudes, in, which possibly such an opinion and such a tem- 
perament as that may bo found among human beings, but 
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I do not believe it is the latitude of this county, and I 
do not believe it is the temperament or the intellect of the 
men of Midlothian that would subscribe to that opinion, I 
will do my best, upon every future, as I have done it upon 
every past occasion, to join in any fair and rational and prac- 
ticable scheme for the amendment of the Liquor Laws and 
for the mitigation of the curse of intemperance. But I will 
neither upon that nor upon any other subject give a promise 
to this gentleman or to any other man, except such a promise 
as I am prepared and I believe able to redeem. 

I received this morning rather an interesting newspaper s\r Stafford 
from Yorkshire, and it brings me to the point to which I am Jj^1 //w- 
coming, to quote a few words from the address of a Minister constituents. 
in an important position, that T intend to make the text of 
my present discourse, I have copied from the address of 
Sir Stafford Northuole this description of the proceedings of 
Her Majesty's Government : \ In its domestic legislation it hun 
Tkept in view tho importunes of aiming at the guttural good of 
the community awl of doing .strict justice between apparently 
conflicting interests, without sacrificing the welfare of one 
class to the claims or the pnjwliws of another/ There 
cannot be a fairer or a better description of the principles 
which ought to guide the Government; and indeed, if 
you want to find intelligent, clear, equitable, satisfactory 
accounts of the true principles of English policy, not, per- 
haps, upon all quoslioiiH winch touch us as Liberals, but yet 
generally, you will be able to find almost all these things 
admirably not forth in different speeches or writings of Sir 
Stafford Korthcote. I have only one complaint to make, 
and that is, that when the time comes for putting these 
declarations' to the proof he entirely forgets that he lia 
made them, and he travela in exactly the opposite direction 
with the sunic apparent comfort and solf-sntisfaction as 1 own 
I could better understand in more stupid and less intelligent 
men* But on thin occasion Sir Stafford Northcotc is not 
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merely philosophical ; he is also historical; he tells you 
what they have done. That is the issue to which I want to 
come. You will be struck, perhaps, by finding this doctrine 
of the general good laid down with such force, when you 
recollect that before the accession of the present Government 
to power, namely, upon the occasion of the last dissolution in 
1874, which sent us about our business, the complaint against 
us was that we had made such a number of harassed interests, 
It was not so much a complaint that we had meglected the 
general good ; it was that there were various classes up in 
arms against us, I therefore should have been inclined to 
that the pursuit of class interests was the original plague- 
'^u fa* toe s Pk upon this Administration at its origin. You know it 
was not the public fooling in general, it was the strong 
organization and the determined combination of classes, in a 
large number principally of the boroughs of England, that 
placed us in a minority, and brought our Administration 
to an end. Let us see what the consequence has been. 
Undoubtedly the present Government entered office full of 
promises to a multitude of classes of the country. The 
licensed victuallers would not for a moment, the publicans 
would not for a moment, deny that great promises were held 
out to them ; but there was one interest, larger still, and, I 
am sorry to say, a suffering interest, which had the greatest 
mason to expect remarkable results from the action of tliis 
Administration I mean the forming interest. The present 
Minintcrs were to be the friends of all the harassed interests 
clergymen, church establishments, everybody that was a 
harassed interest But, above all, they were to be the 
friends of the fanner* Now, I want to know, and I will 
ondtjavour to supply you with a few facts to assist your 
judgment I want to know whether it is or whether it is not 
true that the interests of tho farmer have been effectively, or 
have really boon Hinccrely and substantially, pursued by the 
present Administration, I am not a farmer, but I am in 
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my small way a landlord,- not a leviathan landlord, not one 
of those who figure with a tremendous number of ciphers 
put together to express the total of acres that they hold, 
but a landlord mainly dependent, myself and my family, 
on the produce of the land and on the interest of the land, 
Now, if I am to look at the interests of class, I really do 
not see that we who are landlords have much cause to 
complain of the present Government, provided we put out 
of view the interests of the country, and consider only those 
matters which bear on our own separate and peculiar interests. 
What are the principal things that the present Government 
has done that affect the interests of the landlord? When 
they came into office there was a great complaint of the 
insecurity of tlio capital of occupiers, ami tlicy introduced and 
passed a 1)511 willed the Agricultural Holdings Hill What 
was the effect of that lull ? It was announced, itwus homldml J^, Act. 
as aineasujv, that was to give confidence and satisfaction to 
tluTfariuing body throughout tlm country. Pmt when the lull 
was passed, I declaiv. to you that I could not iind a farmer 
who deemed it to be of tlio value of half-a-crowu, or who ui 
the slightest degree desired that his landlord should come 
under it. And there comes out this Yorkshire }ni]Mjr of 
which I have spoken; and I have no doubt that when 
you hear the name Yorkshire, you hear it with respect, 
because, after all, thu men of Yorkshire are not so very dif- 
ferent in the fibre and in the quality of the stuff out of which 
they are made from the men of Midlothian, Well, here, in 
tlio paper of Wednesday, March 17, is a meeting of Con- 
servative agricultural electors of the East Riding of York- 
shire, Tn the IfnU fittili/ ftuM I road this: * Yesterday 
afternoon a somewhat, excited meeting of the Kast Hiding 
Conservatives none of us Liberals were there to trouble 
themwas held in the Cross Keys, to take into consideration 
the selection of a candidate for the ensuing election. They 
have been represented by two Tories. One of these Tories 
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passed muster, but grievous complaints were made by the 
Conservative farmers of the way in which they had been used; 
and one of the candidates, viz. Mr. Brodley, had his name 
presented to the Conservative friends gathered together, and 
the Conservative chairman declared the show of hands, when 
the motion was put whether he was a fit and proper candi- 
date or not declared the show of hands to be against Mr. 
Lrodley.' That is the way in which the farmer is beginning 
to make use of the light that in England is gradually finding 
its way into his mind. In Scotland I do not think that the 
farmer, if ho were left to judge entirely for himself, has ever 
had much doubt about the matter. One of the great hopes 
held oxit to the English farmer lias been the repeal of the 
Malt Tax ; and when Liberal Governments are in office there 
is great activity in bringing forward motions for the repeal of 
the Mnlt Tax. I see behind me my friend Mr. Charles Cowan. 
I have no doubt that when he was in Parliament and I am 
very sorry wo have not got him there now I have no doubt 
ho has voted with me ofton on tho question of the repeal of 
the Malt Tax, against one of those sham motions from the 
Conservative side of the House which were always brought 
forward under Liberal Governments, that Conservative candi- 
dates might be able to go clown to their constituencies and 
say, ' See what we have tried to do for you ; but these 
hard - Imarlecl Liberals stopped u,s, and disappointed our 
expectations/ Now remember that for six years the Tories 
have been in office. They began with a surplus of six 
millions of money such a surplus its has never been, T think, 
at tho disposal of any Governmont since the year 1845. 
They remained six years in office ; they did nothing for tho 
farmer with regard to the Malt Tax ; and uot only so, but 
they have never even madn a motion to help the farmer with 
regard to that tax. There was, indeed, one motion made at 
tho outset of the Government by one of the impracticable but 
very straightforward men among them, I think his name 
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was Fielden, and I believe only fifteen of them voted 
with him for the repeal of the Malt Tax. But that was 
not all. Just as Parliament was going to be dissolved, 
another great Conservative and great farmer's friend, Mr. 
Chaplin, forgetting that he had been asleep for six years, gave 
notice of another motion for the repeal of the Malt Tax. When 
there was a surplus of six millions, and the question might 
have been raised, he forgot all about it ; but when there was 
a deficiency of three and a half millions on the income and 
expenditure of the year, then he gave notice of his motion to 
repeal the Malt Tax. So much for the Malt Tax, 

How have we landlords been treated ? I will give you 
three chapters. In the first place, Her Majesty's Government 
took two millions off the rates of the country in the three 
kingdoms, and handed over the charge from the local rates 
to the Consolidated Fund, Do not suppose me ID be nttffictof 
endeavouring to persuade you that that was unconditionally fh 
a bad measure ; there is a gveut deal to be suit! upon that ; 
but what 1 want to point out to you is this, that while dMfomd, 
the first effect of that measure was undoubtedly to give a 
serious and sensible relief to the ratepayers of the country, 
the final effect of the measure is to put money in the pocket 
of the landlord, Let me suppose that a particular tenant, 
having a lease for nineteen or twenty-one ye.irs, and having 
rates upon his farm oowtinghim 100 a year, found his rates 
reduced by that measure to .80 or ,90 ; but if his lease 
expired next year, I want to know who would get the benefit 
of that remission? The lan<Uord would get the rent, and 
the man would give the rent which ho could afford to give ; 
and before determining his rent he would deduct the rates, 
whether they were 100 or whether they were 80 ; and 
if they were 80 instead of being 100, the 20 taken 
away would go into the pocket of the landlord. Therefore, 
mark my argument My argument ifi, that in considera- 
tion of this certain and ultimate tendency of tho relief 
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upon the rate under all new arrangements to find its way 
into the pocket of the landlord, in consideration of that there 
was a very strong case for inquiring whether, if the land- 
lord got that relief, who after all had but very little claim 
to it, something might not have been said as to the justice of 
augmenting in some other form the direct burden upon his 
property, in order to restore the balance and leave things 
between class and class much as they had been. 

These are two things. First of all, we have passed an 
Agricultural Bill, which in the view of the tenant is of 
no value to him whatever, and leaves the arbitrary power 
of tho landlord, as far as it was arbitrary, almost exactly 
where it was. For I believe I should certainly not over- 
state the case I will not speak as to Scotland, whore I 
do not know tho facts but my full belief is that at this 
moment, of the entire surface of England, there is not one- 
twentieth part which is under the operation of that bill, or 
whore tho landlords have not exempted themselves with tho 
full consent and hearty concurrence of their tenants- And, 
secondly, wo have relieved the landlords from local taxes to 
the extent of two millions. 

So much for the landlord. So much upon those two 
hflftdfl. But then* is a third and very important head 
that I want to explain to you, if you will give mo your 
kind patience, I want to explain to you, and to others 
through you ; besides* these two heads there is another 
Thtnettssity a necessity for additional taxation and this additional 
toxdion* taxation is now being passed through Parliament under 
circumstances when it is impossible adequately to tost the 
measure, and to bring tho opinions entertained upon it to 
the issue of any real deliberative consideration, or of any 
effective division. The Government are masters in the 
House of Commons at this moment Members of Parlia- 
ment are dispersed all over the country. Those who are 
in office have special duties which detain them for the 
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most part in town, They can do what they please, with no 
power to resist their will in these last few days of the House 
of Commons. In these circumstances I call upon you to 
recollect the declaration of Sir Stafford Northcote about the 
desire, and disposition, and habit of the Government never 
to sacrifice the welfare of one class to the claims or prejudices 
of any other, and I am now going to test this by examining 
a little farther how they have observed that law as between 
the landlord and the fanner. A very largo number of you arc 
not farmers, but as I proceed you will see that in the whole 
argument I make, if you read shopkeeper, tradesman, man of 
business, it will be found perfectly applicable, striking out 
the word ' farmer/ and substituting the word ' blacksmith, 1 
or the word 'baker/ or any other that you please Hern 
is a measure, then, by which a new tux of .700,000 
or 800,000 is going to be imposed upon the country, I 
want to make an oxamhwlion of the structure of thai tux, 
and the effect and bearing of thai tux, and 1 want thereby to 
try the allegation of Sir Stafford Northcotu, that this (iovern- 

. , mmtofthe 

xnent have made it a groat point to pursue public interests, 
and never to sacrifice one ukss to another. I have shown 
you the immense benefit that the landlord will derive from 
the transfer of rating charges to tine Consolidated Fund after 
the immediate benefit reaped for a time by the occupiers has 
passed by ; and 1 liavo shown you that there was some claim 
for an additional ehargn, perhaps, on the landlord's property 
in consequence of that benefit. Now, let us soe what the 
Government have done ? I do not know whether you arc 
familiar with the mysteries of what we call the Probate 
Duty in England, and what you call the Inventory Duty in 
Scotland. But wo had introduced into the House of Commons, 
I think a week or ten days ago, without a word of explanation, 
a very innocent-looking measure, as wo took it to be, because 
when a new tax i proposed, it is the duty of the Finance 
Minister fully to explain its cLaractor and its bearing, Upon 
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looking into this measure, I find it to be as follows : We had 
on Monday night, a great deal too late, a short and jejune ex- 
position of the character of the measure, and a most inaccurate 
exposition of the character of the measure, given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The peculiar character of 
this Inventory Duty is, that when you pay it, as I dare- 
say many of yen are disagreeably aware that when you 
pay it you are obliged to pay it not only upon what you 
really possess, but upon all the debts that you owe. If you 
have assets of 5000 ami debts of 4000, the Inventory 
Duty is taken from you, not upon the 1000 which really 
belongs to you, but upon the 5000, of which 4000 really 
belongs to your creditors. That is the peculiarity of the tax. 
It is something like what a monster in nature is it is a 
thing that nobody ever saw or hoard of anywhere else. 

Now, I ask you to consider, I do not suppose you 
particularly lovo the Income-tax, but I ask you to con- 
sider what the Income-tax would be if you had to pay the 
Income- tux upon your debts instead of upon your net profits 
and if you were put off with the promise, which I have no 
doubt would be given you, that when all those debts were 
settled, an<l when you were in a position to come forward 
with the whole of the vouchers, and to go through a tedious, 
difficult, and probably costly process, with the aid of your 
lawyer, in furni,shing satisfactory proof of the payment 
of the debts to the taxing officer, then they would return 
you the money. Now, this is not the rational foundation 
for a tax. Thero were very good reasons why the Probate 
Duty should be reformed ; but it was always felt, until the 
days of the Boaconsfield Administration, that it was totally 
impossible to indxice any Parliament with a single grain of 
the reforming spirit in it, to increase the Probate Duty so 
long as that outrageous practice of levying the duty upon 
debts continued. The consequence, therefore, was that any 
reform of the Probate Duty involved, in the first instance, the 
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loss of revenue, if you were no longer to tax men upon their 
debts ; instead, therefore, of being considered upon its simple 
merits as a fiscal question, it had to be considered in con- 
junction with other claims for remission of taxes, and it may 
be that there were other taxes we have been busy very 
often in repealing other taxes yet more injurious ; and con- 
sequently the duty remained as it was. Now, what is done ? 
Why, a plan is introduced, the general effect of which is to 
add about 40 per cent. some people say 50 per cent. to 
the amount of Probate Duty, and this outrageous practice of 
levying it upon the debts is to be continued. T tell you 
confidently, I have sat in eleven Parliaments of this country, 
and of all the eleven there is not one that would for a moment 
have entertained such a scheme, excepting the Parliament 
which has supported Lord Beaconsfwld's Administration. You 
may think that is not a very civil tiling to say of a Parlia- 
ment ; but I assure you, such was the pressure cm tuy mhul, 
that E said it on Monday night in the HOUHO of Commons, an 
plainly and as intelligibly as I have said it now to you. 

But 1 go on to the next point The Chancellor of Urn 
Exchequer said in this meagre Htatetncut of life, I am so 
anxious to relieve the small estates, f relievo everything up 
to 2000.' I had his figures bofore me. I looked at liw 
bill, and, after he had sat down, T .said, ' But, on the contrary, 
I find that you increase tho tax at .fiOO.* The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not know his own bill. It was very 
plain, it was the question of a figure?. Tho tax between ,500 
and 600 was 11, and ho made it 13. And now, with 
all his zeal for the relief of small estates, I soo by the papor 
to-day he thinks that is rather too much, that those small 
estates should be additionally burdened, and so he is going 
to put the tax where it was, and the relief which the small 
estates between 500 and ,2000 are to receive in exactly 
equal to what is known as zero. And remember all tho time, 

when we speak of an estate under 2000, wo are not speaking 
IL tt 
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of a property under 2000, we are not speaking of a net result 
under ,2000, we are speaking of an account in which, 
perhaps, all except 200 or 300 may be debt, and where 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to continue that 
extraordinary abuse of levying the tax upon the debt, and 
in regard to everything above 2000 to levy it at a heavier 
rate upon the debt 

"Now, that is on the general merits of the measure; but 
I am going to test it in a more particular way, to see what 
light it throws upon this great question, whether you really 
have or have not a public-spirited and patriotic Govern- 
ment which never sacrifices the welfare of one class to the 
claims or prejudices of another. 
nit Gwcni* Gentlemen, this Government is a landlords' Government 

ment is a land' 

AW*' Gwe*n- that is my charge and proceeds in the interests of the land- 
lordsL I do not ask you to assent to it at this moment ; but 
. that is the charge I make. Now, listen to the facts I give 
you, drawn from this singlo source of the Probate Duty Bill, 
which Her Majesty's Government, -without opposition, and 
almost without discussion, arc passing through a dying Parlia- 
ment, spending the last remains of its breath in assenting to 
such a measure. 

Now, 1 will just give you a touch, in the first place, of the 
truth by showing you how they treat large estates and small 
ones. Au estate of 1000 is to pay, under the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer's Bill, 3, 2s. per cent, in Probate Duty on the 
debt as well as on the real estate. An estate of 2000 is to 
pay the same sum 3, 2s, per cent; and pray recollect 
this, gentlemen, that it is only the small estates in which this 
The ftobate c l ucs ^ on ' ^16 debts * s vor y important, When you see that 
Duty Bin in S0 me man of great wealth has departed this world, and that his 
personalty has been sworn under 5 0,0 0, or under a million, 
it never happens, you may say, that the debts form any con- 
siderable proportion of that million, consequently the griev- 
ance for Ids kra is very light; but the grievance for the small 
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estate is large, because there, very commonly, the debts are a very 
serious matter, and form a very large percentage of the whola 
Yet, notwithstanding that, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having undoubtedly before him a scale which was bad, and 
which offered an opportunity for reform, still leaves you in 
this condition, that the heirs of the man leaving 1000 are 
to pay at the rate of 3, 2s. per cent. ; of 2000, still at the 
rate of 3, 2s. per cent. ; at 10,000, the percentage of the 
Probate Duty is lowered to 2, 15s. per cent. ; and if he is 
fortunate enough to have 350,000, and probably nqjlebts 
at alTworth naming, then he gets a little more advantage, and 
pays 2, 13s. 6d. per cent. That is the mode of dealing of 
this Government, which is so studious of public interests, and 
so determined never to favour any class at the expense of 
another class, in its great reforming measure for dealing with 
the Probate Duty. 

But I have a groat dual more than that to Hay. I o.all 
upon you to remember that it is in a considerable degree 
a question between real properly and personal properly. ,Kor 
that reason I said this is a landlord**' Government The 
landlords are they to whom the really of Ihe country belongs. 
Now, let us see how real properly and personal properly 
are treated by this measure. The great argument which our 
Tory friends arc fond of making is this they say, if you Imvo 
money in funds you do not pay rules, but if you have money in 
land you have to boar all the burden of local rates. Well, that 
argument would require a great deal of cross-examining before 
it is admitted ; for, gentlemen, let me lake the case of tho 
railroads. There arc, 1 suppose, at this moment ,000,000,000 
at the very least, perhaps more, of railway property in HUH 
country which is all personalty, and the whole of which not 
only pays rates, but is anppofxxl and believed by many to pay 
them in a degree that is above what fairness and justice 
require in relation to other projKjrties. J pass on from 
that As they say, their argument is that realty pays rate 
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and personalty does not. I will test the pretensions of this 
Government, which boasts of its fair dealing, by trying to 
show yon the incidence of this measure of the Probate Duty 
upon two pieces of property which pay rates exactly in the 
same manner and degree, One of them shall be a freehold 

k use ' w * lic k * s Tea ^y ' * e ^ er ^l ke a I ea5e kold house, 
which is personalty. And now I will tell you how this just 
er ' Government, tliis impartial Government, is going to handle 
the law. Already the law is exceedingly unequal. Our Par- 
liaments have been too much landlords' Parliaments. I myself 
have laboured hard to do something towards redressing that 
evil We introduced, under the Government of Lord Aber- 
deen, the Succession Duty in 1853. Before that the land 
paid nothing at all when it passed by death. It pays, gentle- 
men, exceedingly little now. The state of things which Sir 
Stafford Northcote found was a state of things that ought to 
liavc excited in the mind of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who never prefers the interest of one class, but always looks 
straight at tlio public, it ought to have raised in him what 
some eloquent writers call the enthusiasm of humanity 
namely, a chivalrous dosiro to rush in upon this unjust state 
of tilings, and to rectify the balance of the scales as between 
realty and personally, which at present is cast with such gross 
' w 'tt ^11 you how this stands. I suppose 
die, being the owner of a freehold house of the value 
of JC200 a year, and I take the net value of that freehold to 
lj ,.1000, tlw not rent being .200 a year to me, the owner 
of tlio freehold. Now, my HOU .succeeds me at forty years of 
age, I tuktj that because it is at about forty years of age that 
a very largo number of successora come in, and when they 
have to pay a great deal more than they would pay if they 
were olchsr. Coming in at forty yearn of age, lie pays, not 
upon jJfiOOO, Iwl uj>ou a computation of the value of his life. 
I have made Hint computation. Ho 5 charged upon a sum 
of i'29?B of lib X5000, Following his father, ho is charged 
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at one per cent upon that sum. That duty comes to 29, 15s.; 
but lest that should be too severe a charge upon him, he is 
allowed four years in which to pay the money ; and, again, as 
it may be convenient to pay it at once, he is allowed a dis- 
count if he pays it at once, and this discount comes to 2, 10s, 
upon his 29, 15s. And so the owner of the freehold house, 
the landlord, as I call him, proper, is charged with the duty 
and that is all that accrues upon the death he is charged 
with the duty of 27, 5s. ; not a duty very ruinous, and a scale 
of duty that makes me say that those of us who are in the 
landlord class have very little reason to complain of the 
manner in which the Government have studied our interest, 

But now let me make my comparison, which shall be 
strictly accurate, excepting tluit in very small sums I use 
round numbers for your convenience, instead of troubling 
you with fractions. Let mo suppose that instead of being a 
freeholder the man is only a leaseholder, and in in the Harm* 
way possessed of a valuo in his leasehold of exactly the same 
amount namely, 5000. Well, in thut cao, the leasehold 
of course is not worth so utotiy yearn' purchase as the freehold. 
I take it that the leasehold might, be worth twenty years, while 
the freehold is worth twenty-five years, and consequently lie 
would have an income of 250 a year; and each of these 
worthy men dying in the course of nature i succeeded by 
his son at forty years of ago. Now you have ween how 
tenderly the owner of the foe is t routed* How do they 
treat the leaseholder ? I nuust tell you this, that I WUH m 
struck with the injustice of the leaseholder's case that, 
although I could not rectify it altogether, we gave him u 
considerable advantage at the time when we passed tlu> 
Succession Duty in 1863, But I will tell you how lie 
stands. His income is 250 a year. He is charged under 
the Legacy Duty ; lie also in charged upon a life interest 
.And he is charged upon a life interest in 250 a year, For 
that he is liable to 34, So far there is no very great 
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difference between him and the freeholder. Well, I believe 
he gets the benefit of the discount also, and therefore perhaps 
I ought to say that he is only charged about 31, 10s. But 
he pays Probate Duty, and the Probate Duty which he now 
pays, before Sir Stafford Northcote's bill, is 100 upon this 
same subject, this same value of 5000, exactly'the same as 
paid 27, 5s. in all when it was freehold. He pays, therefore, I 
said, 31, 10s. for Succession, 100 for Probate Duty that 
makes 131, 10s., or about five times as much as the heir of 
the freeholder pays on the passing of the same amount of 
property. Pray, understand me ; that IH the present state 
of the law, that is the inequality now existing; and, as I 
say, a Chancellor of the Exchequer given to the public 
interest, and to rectifying and putting down the claims 
and the prejudices of classes, yes, there are very strong pre- 
judices in favour of paying lows than your neighbour, he 
ought to have put down and rectified this state of things. 
The <w AU What has lie done ? He has aggravated it materially. I will 
ou how tho caw stands. His bill will be law within a 



to/wee* t he tw> W eclc ; und if any of your h(3ir come in, as I hope they will 
not, it) the course of tho week following, they will then pay 
under the bill of Sir Htaflbrd Northcote 31, 10s. Succession 
Duty as before ; but instead of paying 100 Probate Duty, 
they would pay upon precisely the same value 140 Probate 
Duty; that would IKJ 1*71 in all, or six und a half times as 
much as the owner of tho freehold. That is the way in which 
this Government makes? good its pretensions, which Lord 
ISeacoiwfield with great wagacity in his electioneering address 
}m not set up ut nil. He passed by the matter in silence. 
Hir Stafford Noiihcoto has rashly set them up, and that is the 
way in which they are made good when the Acts come to be 
examined* Well, now, it will not do to say that this charge 
is made out of party feeling, I am giving you the driest facts. 
I have used very few epithets, Epithets are not necessary. 
The facta themselves are the severest condemnation. 
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Now, I will give you another case. I have taken 
parcels of property, equally paying rates. Now, I 
take two parcels of property equally exempt from rates, and 
the kind of property that I will take which is exempt 
from rates I will not speak of your feu-duties, because 
I am not conversant with the working of the Scotch law ; 
T do not know whether feu-duties are liable in rates or 
not, it is not material is the great mass of the properties in 
England. I frankly own I have England in my mind, not 
you who can look after your own affairs, hut those Yorkshire 
farmers and the farmers all over England ; and T wish to afford 
them some assistance in examining this matter, and in con- 
sidering how they have been served by this dispassionate 
and impartial (Sovennntmt, which, if it had any partiality at 
all, if it could deviate from the strictest lines of justice, of 
course would take care never to deviate in the interests of 
tho class to which it belongs, but would cause the scab* to 
incline in favour of its old frioiwls the fanners, whom it 1ms 
been protecting so long whom it protected formerly by 
making the rest of tho community pay dourer fur the bread 
they ate, and whom it protects now, of course, to the vwry 
best of its ability through all available means that oiler, 
Now, 1 am going to take two pawls of property which an* 
exempt from rates, and I will show you there again how 
the owner of realty is to lie treated under this reforming 
law by the bill that is about to receive the Kuyal assent in 
a few days, 1 will say that I have an actual case in 
my mind, rather a remarkable one, but 1 shall not state 
it. It is quite immaterial. It is not tho least necessary 
to mention any name ; I shall state it to you in a manner 
which you can judge, and with atriet accuracy. It is partly a 
real case, but I have altered it so far as to adapt it to an illus- 
tration of the general argument. Two porcds of property, 
then, we have to deal with, neither of which pays rates, you 
understand, Remember the argument the landlord's argu- 
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inent is that he ought to have favour in certain respects 
because he pays rates. Now, I am going to take a landlord 
who pays no rates, and those landlords are what in England 
are called ground landlords. The ground landlords in London 
are many of them men of enormous income ; ay, and some of 
them, I am thankful to say, men who use an enormous income 
very well T am not finding fault with the way any man uses 
his income. I have nothing to do with that. I am going to 
show you how the Government, when it sets about what it calls 
the work of reform, deals with the law, and how it distributes 
and metes out justice between the different classes of the 
community. Well, a man of high rank dies, and he has an 
estate in London of ,120,000 a year, subject to no deductions 
or calls whatever. If he employs an agent I presume he must 
pay him ; but no man is obliged to employ an agent ; if he 
chooses to collect his own rents he can put every shilling of 
that 120,000 in his pocket without any deduction whatever. 
Under the father's will, not immediately upon his death, but 
some time after his death, this sum of 120,000 a year is 
divided among throe children. These three children are old. 
They average seventy-five years of age. MTow let us see what 
they pay upon their succession* The property passes to them 
for life, and they pay as follows : The value of the property 
of those ground rents in London cannot be taken lower than at 
thirty years' purchase, because they are property of the most 
advantageous description, and not subject at all to the charges 
incident upon land ; therefore the value of the property is 
3,COO,000. The value of the lives would bo somewhere 
about seven years, and the value of the lives being about seven 
years, thu entire Succession Duty chargeable upon that succes- 
sion of u,6 00,000 would not bo more than 8400. Then 
comcH in again our old friend the discount to alleviate 
the too aevcre incidence of this burden upon heirs who 
come into the property. That is 600, and the whole 
sum they pay is 7800 on a succession of 3,600,000, 
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How, let me suppose that instead of being 3,600,000 in 
ground rents, it is a value of 3,600,000 in the funds or 
other securities. In many of these securities, as I have shown 
you, it would be liable to rates, which the ground rents are 
not ; but suppose it is not liable to rates, suppose it is in the 
funds, let us see what they will pay. The value is the same 
as before, but the Succession Duty on the 3,600,000, instead 
of being 7800 is 36,000, and the old Probate Duty as it 
is at this moment is 52,500, so that, uiider the law Sir 
Stafford Northcote has undertaken to reform, the persons 
succeeding to this large sum, if they come to it in the shape 
of personalty, pay 88,500 instead of 7800, which is all 
they would have to pay if they were landlords and paid upon 
the realty. I multiplied it, and E find that thy pay under 
the present state of the law eleven times as much as tlie land- 
lord. I should have thought tliat that was a state of things 
which would have satisfied every lover of inequality, and 
would have a good <lt,al shocked every lover of equality and 
the Government must ho lovers of equality, for Sir Stafford 
Northcote has assured you of it, 

Now, let us see what Sir Stafford Northeole Las done. The 
Owner of personalty under the present law pay eleven times 
as much as the owner of realty, where the subject is of the 
same value, and where no rates are paid by the one or by the 
other ; Sir Stafford Northeolo comes in, and, instead of the old 
Probate I)uly the Succession Duty remaining a before 
instead of the old Probate Duty of 52,500, he introduces a 
new Probate Jhity which i 88,750, and makes a total for 
the owner of tho personal property to pay of 124,750, 
against the 7800 paid upon the same value by the owner of 
realty. Not heiug satisfied when lie finda the owner of the 
personalty paying eleven times as much, he makes* him pay 
very nearly sixteen times aw much. 

I have still to open a touching chapter of this u1ject that 
chapter which deals with the lest feelings of our nature, 
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because I am called upon to open up all that affectionate 
tenderness and regard which the present Government feel for 
the farmer ; and now I will show you how they deal with the 
Tkttffictof farmer. The farmer in this country particularly has some 
va ^ ue veT ^ ^ eu * n ^ arm ^ n o stock; but upon that farming 
stock I am afraid Ins successor is under the sad necessity of 
paying both Legacy Duty and likewise Inventory Duty. Now, 
I will show you how the matter comes out. I shall show you 
it in two cases. Neither will take more than two or three 
minutes, and either will convey ideas sufficiently clear. I 
take tho case of a landlord with an estate worth 100,000, 
whose income is ,3000 a year. I am going to take the caae 
of the landlord who owes nothing ; if I take the case of the 
landlord who is mortgaged, then tho inequality I am going to 
represent would bo much more gross; but I do not require to 
avail myself of all the heightening circumstances; the case 
speaks for itself it is plain and intelligible enough as it 
stantk I take again the son, coming in both to follow tho 
farmer and to follow the landlord at forty years of age, and 
the Huflt'CHsioii Duty is to be paid upon this 3000, baaed 
upon a calculation of a life worth fifteen years' purchase. 
Mill, the Succession Duty, 1 believe, would be 450 at fifteen 
years' piucliiwii on 3000, which, alleviated by the gracious 
concession of th discount, is brought down to 414, and that 
w tho whole sum which tho landlord's heir is called upon to 
contribute to tho necesHitieH of the country that he loves so 
much, and to which ho pays so little, on tho melancholy 
oewision of tlio decease of ail actual holder and the arrival or 
succession of another. 414 is the modest charge of the 
Treasury against the owner of the 100,000. Now, I will 
not take th(% case of a farmer with 100,000 in farming stock, 
becauHO that it might not be very easy to find; therefore, 
that I may preserve equalities of value, I must give you a 
large number of farmers arid club them together until I get 
an equal value of property, because it is the property that 
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ought to pay according to the rules of equality and justice. 
Therefore I take twenty fanners, and I give these twenty 
fanners supposititiously and hypothetically give them ; I do 
not mean I have the power to confer it, "but I assume that 
they have 5000 each. That makes 100,000 in alL What 
do they pay? The owner of the 100,000, on succeeding 
to his father's estate, pays 414. Each of these gentlemen, 
under the present law, succeeding, not to 100,000, but to 
5000, and being farmers, mind, and the peculiar objects of the 
affection of the Government each of these gentlemen pays in 
all, under the old Probate law, 50 of Legacy Duty, and 100 
of Inventory Duty. That is 150 each of these farmers pays 
upon his 5000, against 414 paid by the landlord upon his 
1 0,0 0. That its the oM Trobato Duty, bu t the Chancellor < >f 
the Exchequer, to whom I mwtt never forget to do justice, comes 
in with a new Probate Duty ; in his reforming zeal he raises 
the old 100 to 140. Kach of those farmers, instead of 
paying 150, is now to l>c privileged to pay 190, and tho 
heirs of tho twenty farmers, who, taken together, inherit an 
equal vnluo to the heir of the landlord while the landlord, 
who has been labouring as a member of Parliament, and oilier- 
wise, for the interest of the farmers for j*uch a length of tim<% 
pays 414 those twenty farmers will havo to pay on the 
same value 3800 under the benignant legislation of the 
Chancellor of the Ex(;he<iuer, who cannot bear the idea of 
serving one class at the expense of another. 

I take once more a very simple case. I take a single farm, 
because that bring)* the thing into a small compass a single 
farm, of the value of ,20,000, of which tho rent is 600 \\ 
year. Upon such a farm as that, you will agree with me, J 
am not very far wrong if I say that in this country, where we 
have good and efficient farming, where tho value of tho farm 
is 20,000, 1 am not very far wrong if I take the value of 
the tenant's working capital at 5000, Well, the landlord 
dies. The son succeeds* Tho son pays, again, upon iifteeu 
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years' purchase of 600 upon 9000 one per cent., or 
90. But then there is the discount, and that discount 
reduces it to 33. Now, let me see the case of the tenant's 
son upon the very same farm coming into possession of the 
farm, inheriting the lease from his father we will say at the 
same time, to make the thing a little more picturesque, as the 
landlord's son comes into possession of the fee. Well, as the 
law now is, while the landlord paid 83 upon his value of 
20,000, the tenant's son, on his value of 5000, pays, not 
83, lmt 150. That does not suit the lovers of equality 
and the haters of class prejudices. The new Probate Duty, 
as I have told you, is raised from 100 to 140, and that 
140, with 50 of Legacy Duty, makes a hard total of 
11)0 ; so that with one-fourth of the property, one-fourth of 
the proprietary interest, the farmer, legislated for specially by 
the farmer's friends, is now to be called upon to pay, not a 
liUle less than double the duty, as it was before, but more 
than double the duty; that is to say, if you equalize the 
sums, to pay ut more than nine times the rate at which the 
landlord pays. I have done with that part of my business, 
and J hope I have made the matter intelligible to you. 

But I must amuse you for one moment after having de- 
tained you with such a dry discussion. And I will amuse you 
by tolling you the answer which was made, on the part of the 
Government, when my very able friend Mr. Childers and myself, 
on Monday Jii^lit, endeavoured to open up a portion of the case* 
Sir Ilunry ydwiu-Ibbetaon, a man very much respected in the 
House of Commons, and now Secretary of the Treasury, caine 
gallantly to the assistance, an he was bound to do, of the 
Chancellor of tli Exchequer, and ho said it wan very easy 
for us to make electioneering speeches in the House of 
Commons. Well, it seems to me that the more electioneering 
speeches that are made the better, when there are such facts 
as these to disclose. He said it was very easy to make 
those electioneering speeches, but there is nothing in it after 
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all, for i the farmer has got land, he will pay what the land- 
lord does, and if the landlord has got stock, he will pay 
what the farmer does. That is to say, if the landlord and the 
farmer were to change places, if the landlord were to come 
down from his elevation and put on the hob-nailed shoes and 
learn the art of agriculture, and put the farmer in his place, 
then, says Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson and I entirely agree 
with him the landlord woiild pay nine times what the farmer 
does, instead of the farmer paying nine times what the landlord 
does. 

Now I will not enter to-day upon the other great topics, 
for it is absolutely necessary to divide this case, but L 
hope I have redeemed the pledge with which 1 began, that 
I would by facts and figures, and not by vague declama- 
tion, not by empty, and what 1 must cull windy, assertions, 
test this extraordinary statement of Sir Stafford Northcoto, 
that Her Majesty's Government never sacrifices the welfare of 
one class to the claims or to the prejudices of other cla&ses. 
Why, what am I to way of the substance and solidity 
and trustworthiness of assertions* siich as these ? Well, 
] will not call that a hou.se built upon the sand, because 
in the case of the house built upon the Rand, the mill 
descended, and the Hoods came, and the winds btew before it 
fell down j but the assertion of Sir Stafford Worthcote is no 
house at all, except it be a house of cards ; and the moment 
you touch it, it is shattered into fragments. llemember this, 
it was not a common assertion, it was one of the asser- 
tions which Sir Stafford Nbrthcote thought it worth while to 
jJut into his electioneering address ; I have no doubt, before 
this time, it has been copied by a hundred Conservative 
candidates at least. And I cannot zmich complain of them 
when they make assertions that are totally untrue and even 
ridiculous. Much allowance is to be made for them; what 
other things have they got to assert ? It is a homely pro- 
verb, T believe Scotch as well as English, that there Js no. 
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making a silk purse out of a sow's ear; and with such a 
case as HeTMajesty's Government have got in their hands, I 
defy them to find any stock-in-trade on which to go to the 
country, except assertions about as valuable as that which I 
have now been examining. 

lasting aside all criticism, of which there might be much, 
upon the time of the dissolution and the circumstances of the 
dissolution, I rejoice that the dissolution has come. I rejoice 
that now we have another tribunal to appeal to a tribunal, 
I think I will venture to say, of larger hearts and of larger 
minds a tribunal from which T expect more solid and more 
intelligent judgment than we have been able to got out of the 
Parliament that is now expiring, misguided as it has been by 
the influence of the Administration. Gentlemen, the Ministers 
now come before you, and they bring their titles in their 
hands. What are those titles? Neglected and stagnant 
legislation, confused and broken-down finance*; the law of 
Europe in several instances, as I have shown, trodden under 
foot ; even the statute law of this coitntry, as I think we have 
proved in Parliament, set at nought by the high-handed action 
of the Government. We have found these things in their 
action at home; what have we found abroad? We have 
found wars stirred in three quarters of the globe, every one of 
which, I ara firmly convinced, might have been prevented had 
there been but common prudence, had there been but a Rpice 
of moderation, had there been the old and tcnupornto spirit of 
all former Administrations in rejecting false glory and fiifae 
pretence, and attending to the real honour and real interests 
of the country. So in our foreign relations wo are menaced 
with new dangers, loaded with impracticable engagements, our 
hands full of quarrel and of war, and of the prospect of 
war. All this is the inheritance with which the Govern- 
ment of the next few years will have to deal. Really,* 
looking back upon what has been done looking back at the 
state of things that lias prevailed in Europe, I am afraid far 
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as yet from being effectually tranquillized ; the state of things 
that now prevails in Asia, where blood, as we believe, is at 
this moment flowing ; the state of things that has recently 
prevailed in Africa, and that may be too soon renewed, one 
might almost be tempted to ,use, in addressing the present 
Administration, the fine lines which Tennyson puts into the 
mouth of his King Arthur when he speaks to Guinevere 

c The children born of thee are sword and fire. 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws.* 

Gentlemen, do not suppose that I mean to insinuate that 
ruin has overtaken your country. There is yet time for you 
to interfere, and to re-establish the conduct of affairs upon a 
sound and solid basis, more agreeable to the Liberal ay, and 
more agreeable oven to the Conservative traditions of your 
forefathers. The fabric of your institutions, the mass of your 
prosperity, is too great and too solid to be picked to pieces in 
three or in six years by a rash and an intemperate (jovoru* 
ment. But it is for you to neutralize the dangers through 
which we have to pass. It is for you to make a return to 
sounder and more sober methods of proceeding* It is for you 
to do this by your exertions and by your votes in the coming 
election. I rqjoico to see that everywhere over the land 
there are the auspices and the omens of effort and exertion 
worthy of a groat and free people ; and that great and free 
people, once aroused to the sense of its duties, never will fail 
of attaining the goal. 



VI. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1880. 

SPEECH AT JUNIPER GREEN. 

Itf the courso of his drive to Juniper Green, Mr. Gladstone 
was met at Curriemuireml by Mr. Young, the manager, and a 
number of the people employed in Sir William Gibson Car- 
Tnichael'.s quarry of Hailes, who asked leave to take the 
horses out of the carriage and draw it to the place of meeting. 
Mr. Gladstone, though he declined this honour, bade the 
coachman drive ;it a foot pace while he conversed for a minute 
or two with the people who had offered it At the outskirts 
of Juniper (Ireon the right hon. gentleman was presented 
with an aiWrews by the I lev. C, M'Neil in the name of the 
Liberal electors of the district. At the meeting which fol- 
lowed immediately, Mr. John Usher, Woodhall, was called to 
the chair, and briully introduced the right hon. candidate, who 
spoke OH follows : 

(Icntlcmon, if I were a man of the coldest and the most 
phlegmatic disposition, which my opponents are not apt to 
assort about me, f do feel that some vital warmth would have 
been instilled into me, even at my years, by the reception I 
meet everywhere in Scotland. The warmth of the Scottish 
heart communicates itself to everything that comes near 
it; and T am sensible of a stock of animation and de- 
termination when I come among you, which, although I 
have had much to do, and may yet have much to do, gives 
me the hope that I shall not fall short of your expecta- 
tions, and that I shall not altogether fall short of the duty 
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incumbent upon me, which is, by taking piecemeal one part 
of the subject after another, to convey distinctly to the minds 
of the electors of Midlothian the nature of the question, as 
I conceive it to stand, which they will have presently to 
decide. Gentlemen, I have just been visiting that remark- 
able quarry in your neighbourhood, where I found that, while 
I was seeking to pay a note of respect to the workers of that 
quarry, they, on the other hand, iu their friendly feeling, 
had left the ground and had come to form part of this 
crowded and intelligent meeting. I went there treading in 
the steps of Lord Dalkeith ; and when I aru put in com- 
petition with Lord Dalkeith, allow me to sny that I do not 
advance myself in opposition to him ou the ground of any 
local or personal claim. I make no such claim upon you 
none whatever. I am come hero entirely for a public isj*ui*. 
I would not think of iisking you to d mo up against him 
or against any gentleman of your county, any clwtur, any 
fit person of your county, whom I might find in possession 
of the seat. It is the public issue* thai is to bo decided // /, , r /,/,/, 
I have no complaint to make against Jjortl Dalkeith but 
and that is that he is a member of tluit majority of tlj House 
of Commons which by its votes hus Jiot only supported, but 
has even encouraged ami stimulated the (Jovcniuumt in all 
tho worst things that they have done ; so tiiat, instead of 
being a check upon the Government, itw mombujrs Jiavc con- 
tinually incited them to go on iu that career, Their wornt 
inspirations have been derived from the House of Commons. 
The House of Commons lias not been, aa it ought to bo, a 
control upon the Executive for the people. It has been, ou 
the contrary, a House of Commons inflaming whatever was 
dangerous, whatever was perilous, whatever was anti-popular 
ia the disposition of the Executive. Of that majority Lord 
Dalkeith is a member, and that majority I call upou you to 
send to the right-about, and to fill tho next House of Commons 
with men of a different stamp aud quality, if you want tho 
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Government of this country to be carried on in the paths of 
peaceful progress and reformation at home, and if you want 
the character and honour of the country to be maintained by 
observing the principles of justice and liberty abroad. That 
is the nature of my complaint. It is that circumstance 
which has led me to feel that I have been warranted in 
accepting the invitation I have had the honour to receive 
from the Liberal party in Midlothian, and in coming among 
you to be your agent and your instrument in fighting this 
battle as a local battle ; which, however, is no mere local 
battle, for, gentlemen, the eyes of all Scotland, and the eyes 
of all England, it is not too much to say, are upon you. 
I understand that from the interest this contest excites, a 
great London journal complains they have not space to 
report the speeches of oilier people that it is our battle 
wliich draws the attention of the country ; let us endeavour, 
then, to carry it on, to fight it out as it ought to be fought. 
Now, gentlemen, my maxim in this matter is this : I think 
it absurd, when great issues are raised, to speak of them and 
to affect to treat thorn as if they were small and insignificant 
issues. I think it absurd whon deeds that in your heart you 
believe to bo bad, and perilous alike to the interests and the 
honour of your country, have been done I think it absurd to 
speak of such deeds as if they were matters of trumpery and 
trivial account My maxim, in these things, is to speak out. 
My maxim is, as well a L can, to hit hard ; but I qualify that 
with one reservation, and it is, while I hit hard I hit fair. 
There is such a thing as hitting foul. That is a word well 
known In the pugilistic contests for which this island has been 
somewhat famous, and it is a practice that excites the repug- 
nance of the people, and the repugnance of every right-minded 
man, I think that our opponents are very much given to 
it at present, and in one point of view it appears to be a 
satisfactory sign. It is a satisfactory sign, because I think it 
a sign of increasing misgivings and of approaching despair. 
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Gentlemen, it is some part, I think, of the duty I have ne charges 
to perform, to deal with the strange charges that are mad 
against the Liberal party and against myself. The principal ^^ 
part, undoubtedly, is to deal with what we think to be the 
delinquencies of the present Administration; but for the 
present on this occasion, if you will allow me, I will call 
your attention to the modes of warfare that are at present 
pursued by our opponents. The examination of them throws a 
great deal of light on the question at issue. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that, so far as I am able to judge, their principal 
modes of warfare the great stay and prop upon which they 
lean are, first, to make use of a mode of what I shall call 
I will explain it directly intimidation; and, secondly, to 
make large use, I am very sorry to say, of fabrication. Now 
intimidation is my theme for the remarks of a short period 
I do not mean the old intimidation, which was bettor known 
before there was given to you the protection that is undoubt- 
edly afforded to the individual voter by secret voting That 
intimidation, thanks to the practice of secret voting, is practi- 
cally at an end. The voter is entitled, if lie thinks fit, to 
keep to himself the manner in which he votes ; and if he 
keeps it to himself, I do not believe it is in the wit of man to 
discover it. He is the proper judge whether he shall tell it 
or not If he chooses to make it secret, no man has a right 
to penetrate that secret That protection was L'iven, gentle- 
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men, by what is called the Ballot Act, And, gentlemen, m Mkt ACL 
passing, I must say a word to you as to how that Ballot Act 
was treated. In the first place, it was met with every cavil 
and every obstacle in the House of Commons, raised upon 
points of detail, that the wit of man could devise. In con- 
sequence of the ingenuity with which these pleas were urged, 
and of the time that the discussion took, we were not able to 
send it to the House of Lords until the very end of the 
session T do not recollect now whether it was one, of the 
last days of July or of the very first days of August, Tim 
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House of Lords had little to do with the Ballot Act. Their 
business was simply to say whether they would consent to 
secret voting. They were neither the proper nor the compe- 
tent parties to consider the details ; but they availed them- 
selves of the paltriest and most transparent pretext that was 
ever palmed upon the country, and they said they had not 
time to consider it ; and they threw out that bill, and cost 
us another half-session in maturing another, and carrying it 
through the same obstacles and obstructions, because they 
availed themselves of the pretext that it was too late to con- 
sider it, Too lute to couKiilttr it, gentlemen see what the 
House of Lords has done whwi it lias a Tory Government in 
office ! You will find that it did not signify then how im- 
portant was thu bill that oamo up in the end of July or tho 
beginning of August; thoy to I plenty of time to consider it 
when it was for tho eouvunionco of a Tory Government. 
However, wo arc bound to rosp<ct the constitutional privileges 
of the House of Lords, whuthor they arc always well used or 
whether thoy are somutiww Vf.ry 1 welly used, But, proceed- 
ing with patience ami firm intentions in the early part of tho 
following session, wo wore ublu to pass that Act, and you are 
now setuirod littlo thanks to Urn House of Lords you are 
now Hwcurwl against OIKS kind of intimidation. 

The kind of intimidation I am going now to Buy some words 
d**^ k ' 1 a dilfrrcnl character, It is not thu intimidation 
that is commonly pructiHod upon men. It is the sort of 
intimidation that is sometimes practiwd upon children. That 
is what the Government tind th friend of the Government 
are endeavouring to do with you. I will give you a story, 
though it a little reflects upon myself. I remember when I 
was a boy at Kton I am sorry to say that English boys, and 
perhaps Scotch boys too, are sometimes very wanton and 
inconsiderate in th trioks they play, I remember perfectly 
well tliat the lady in whone house we were boarded we 
called her tho dame had one or two little children, and I am 
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ashamed to say that we got possession of the housemaid's 
brush with which they swept the floor we held that brush 
upside down, we clothed the shoulders of the brush with a 
very krge cloak, and we mounted over the shoulders a most 
hideous mask, and having thereby constructed a very formidable 
figure, we paraded this figure in the face of the little children 
of the dame, and you may judge that they were horrified. 
That is the intimidation, gentlemen, that is now being 
practised upon you, about which I am going to say a few 
words. A Conservative demonstration is to be held next 
Tuesday evening in Cambridge Hall, Southport, on behalf of 
Colonel Blackburn and of the liight Hon. Mr. Secretary Cross. 
And how do you think it is that the adherents of these gentle- 
men now encourage the Conservatives of Lancashire to come 
and vote for them ? What pluas do they put forward ? Why, 
they put forward this plea, ' Electors, attend and support 
the candidates who will maintain wie Queen, one Parliament, ' Ow (taw 
one Empire. 7 Therefore, gentlemen, you are to be intimidated "/, nt " 



by being told that tlie Liberals of this country are not people 

who will support one Quean, or one Parliament, or one Empire. 

Now, gentlemen, when I consider what Scotland is, what has 

been the attachment of Her MaJMty to Scotland, and what has 

been the attachment of Scotland to Her Majesty, how fondly ' ^ *' 

her name has been and is revered and loved under every 

roof-tree of the land, 1 think that that item of the account may 

be speedily passed by. He does not tell UK, the writer of this 

admirable placard, whether it is that we want to have several 

Queens, or whether it is that we \vant to have no Queen at 

all I think the one charge is about as worthy of notice as 

the other; and that when they cull upon people to attend the 

meeting of Mr. Cross on the ground of supporting one Queen, 

they might just as well recommend them to attend the meet- 

ing of Mr, Cross because Mr. CroBs thinks there ought to ta 

one head upon one pair of jAouldor&. But, geunSKrWere 

is a little more. That is not a very substantial count of the 
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indictment. There is a little more in the other two ' One 
Oaf fa Parliament and one Empire/ Now, what is meant, gentle- 
men, by the one Parliament and the one Empire ? What is 
meant by the one Parliament is this : that there is a move- 
ment in Ireland for what is called Home Rule, and that it 
is intended to insinuate into the minds of the electors by 
those who write placards of this character it is intended to 
insinuate that the Liberals of this country are disposed to 
break down the authority of the Imperial Parliament, and 
thereby to destroy the unity which binds together the three 
kingdoms, united under the sway of Her Majesty. Now, 
in the first place, I say that there is not a shadow of 
evidence to he produced in support of this charge, In the 
second plwo, I say that if there are men who have tampered 
with this question and dallied with this question, if there are 
men who liuve boon willing to stimulate what was called the 
Homo llulu movement us long as it served the purposes of 
their own party, theso men arc not the Liberals, but they are 
the Conservatives of the country, and I will point out to you, 
gentlemen, wliat. it is that has really taken place* I will 
The history <>/ ^ >c o" 1 fr nm ^' lo < ^ i f *' 1C 'Mown Act, now, we will say, 



Ireland steadily supported Liberal principles of Government, 
and the Irish Iiliep.il members, though returned by Pionian 
Catholic conHtitiumcioH, and in a great proportion themselves 
of tho Jiomuii Catholic persuasion, yet formed an effective 
portion of that Libernl ] dmlanx to which you arc indebted for 
noarly all the good kwa that liav been passed. About some 
ten years a#o there began to appear or not c[uite so much, 1 
had better aay about seven years ago there began to appear 
among tho Irish members a disposition to separate action, to 
detach themaolvoH from tho general mass of the Liberal party; 
and the Tory party, souing tlio enonnons advantage of breaking 
the Liberal party into fragments, or of detaching from it one 
important section of its members, undoubtedly were not 
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unwilling to give encouragement to this Home Rule move- 
ment, which they now are denouncing in terms the most 
violent and extravagant, under the notion that we, forsooth, 
the Liberals of England, are about to destroy or impair the 
authority and the supremacy of Parliament. I will give you 
two incidents in proof of it. One is this. I visited Ireland 
about a couple of years ago, and when I was there, finding > 
that I was received with great kindness in the city of Dublin 
and elsewhere, and having occasion to address a popular 
audience in the city of Lublin, 1 ventured to expostulate with 
them upon the policy they had adopted. T said, ' It is a lament- 
able thing, in my mind, that you have separated yourselves 
from the general interests of the Liberal party, with which 
interests yours have been bouud up, and which party, by 
separating from them, you have reduced to a condition of 
much loss capacity than, heretofore to defend their principle* 
effectually in Parliament ; ' and I wont so far at Iwtst I was 
reported to have gone so far, whether tho exact word was ue<l 
or not I am not quite certain, but ! have no doubt I said 
something to that effect, f said, ' 1 will tako the liberty of 
saying that the present state of tho representation with thin 
formation of a Hom liule party ia deplorable. 1 Well, gentle- 
men, will you believe thai I was absolutely taken to task for 
that in Parliament by a Secretary of State ? Tho gentleman 
who is now Secretary of fState for tho Colonies, when I had 
described this formation of tho Home Jtule party as deplorable, 
he, as of course he was entitled to do by the laws of debate, 
referred to the speech I had made iu Dublin, and said it was 
all very well for us to call the Homo llule movement deplor- 
able, as it weakened us, but for his part he aaw iu it a proof 
of the independence and healthiness of the Irish representa- 
tion, and that the complaints I hod made were not for a 
moment justified. Nor was that all. There arose from 
time to time, of course, vacancies in the Irish representa- 
tion. There came to be a vacancy, I think, for the County 
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Sligo, and a gentleman named Mr. King Hannan was proposed 
for the county of Sligo as a Conservative Home Euler, and 
had the support, as a Conservative Home Ruler, of all the 
Conservatives of the county, and was sent as a Conservative 
Home Euler to Parliament ; and, gentlemen, those who sent 
Mm as a Conservative Home Euler to Parliament were the 
same people who are now calling upon the electors of 
Lancashire to support them as the only defenders of one 
Parliament. Nor was that all. After the vacancy in the 
representation of Sligo, there came a vacancy in the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the county of Eoscommon, and that office, 
which constitutes the Lord-Lieutenant as the immediate and 
permanent representative of the Sovereign for purposes of 
defence in each county of the country that high office was 
conferred by Ix)rd Beaconsfield upon Mr. King Ilarman, the 
Oonserviitivc Homo I tutor. So that, as they now tell us that 
Hume Eule means the destruction of the supremacy of Par- 
liament and the dismemberment of the Empire, this charge of 
attacking tlic supremacy of Parliament, this charge of dis- 
membering the Empire, is a charge that we hurl buck upon 
the opposite party, and say, if that be the true meaning 
of the words, why did you, Ministers of the Crown, why 
did you mako Mr. King JIarmau, the Home Euler, Lord- 
LioutGiianl of the county of lloHCommon t Now, I think I 
liave shown you that this phantom, at any rate, is not of 
more value thun wan the cloak that wo mounted upon the 
shoulders of the brush, and surmounted with the ugliest mask 
wo could find to frighten the little children at Eton. I anti- 
cipate the failure of that attempt. 

Itoriilus the one Parliament which the Tories are afraid about, 
* ^<y * mi ft ' HO aftou'd about one Empire. What is the mean- 
ing of that phrase ? The meaning of that phrase is that they 
have thought fit to circulate, without any foundation whatever, 
rumours that the Liberal party of tins country are not disposed 
to maintain the Colonial Empire of the country* Gentlemen, 
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in the address which I issued to you last week, I have men- 
tioned some patent facts, some salient facts to the contrary, 
and one of them is a fact in which I had myself a marked 
share. It occurred during the Ministry of Lord Palmerston. 
At that time, whether with or without cause, there was con- 
siderable alarm in Canada in connection with the great war 
that raged in America. There was apprehension that Canada 
might be attacked by America, because America at that time 
thought she had cause of complaint against us, and the 
Canadians applied to the Government of Lord Palmeiston to 
know whether he should defend them ; and the answer which 
we made you may perhaps think even that it was a rash 
answer, but it certainly was a most decisive answer, and 
embraced the whole case the answer made on the purl of 
Lord Palmerston's (lovt'.rmmsnt, and the pemnis specially 
employed to frame it were Mr. Swrutary Curd well nnd myself, 
with one other MiuiKtor the answer made wu*$ that it would 
be the duty of Groat Britain to defend Canada j[am.sl external 
aggression with the whole strength of tlw Umpire You may 
judge, therefore, what sort of ground, or colour, or decency 
even there is in a cliarg of this character. But I urn not 
satisfied with that I am going to sliow you what the cha- 
racter of the two parties has been with respect to the im- 
portant subject of colonial government, and I may best do i 

, ? , . , 

by referring to the tune when Tory rule, pre-eminently pre- 
vailed in this country, which was down to 1830, and to the 
time which has followed 18,'JO. Now, I will tell you the 
method in which the Colonies were governed before 1830. 
There were few of them where there were representative 
assemblies at all, and where representative assemblies existed 
they had no power of influencing the choice of the Executive 
Government. While they were thus limited and Imnipensd iu 
point of political privilege, they were at the same time placed 
under the severest restriction as to their trade by the cluusew 
of the Navigation Act, and therefore, both in their material 
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interests and in their political interests, they were denied the 
full privileges of British freemen as long as Tory Governments 
prevailed. And what, gentlemen, was the consequence? I 
remember it well, for very early in life I was connected with 
colonial subjects. It is now forty-five years since I was 
myself Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, and what 
was the state of things in the Colonies under tliis system of 
Tory rule ? Why, it was this, that in every Colony, in Canada, 
in Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, in New South Wales I 
might go through the list of our Colonies in every Colony 
which aspired to freedom there was what was called the 
British party, and on this British party the Tory party relied. 
And what was the bond of union for this British party ? I 
will tell you what it was. It was the distribution of patronage. 
The British party was held together by a monopoly of the 
public offices. Think of the unnatural state of tilings in 
which, in colonies of this Empire, there is a party which is 
British and a party which is not British. The party which 
was British was a handful it was the official clique, it was a 
limited body of men gathered round the official clique ; and 
the non-British party consisted of the mass of the population 
of the coluny. I am now speaking not the language of 
declamation or rhetoric. I am speaking the language of his- 
tory, and those who are old enough to remember the time to 
which I refer, and who have had cognizance of colonial affairs, 
know that what I report is the strict truth except thus far. 
Do not let me exaggerate in anything when I said the non- 
British party was the whole population of the colony except 
tliis little clique* Do not suppose 1 intended to say that they 
really were non-British, but the whole population of the 
Colonies were .systematically represented as being anti-British 
by this pretended British party, which enjoyed the favour of 
the Government and the monopoly of public offices, and 
which, gentlemen, just look what has been going on here in 
this country for the last three or four years, which declared. 
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that it was the only party that was possessed of the virtue 
of loyalty and the virtue of patriotism. That was the 
state of things with the Colonies so long as Toryism pre- 
vailedthat is, down to the epoch of the Reform Bill. From 
the time of the Reform Bill a new and a better spirit found 
its way into colonial administration ; and, gentlemen, when I 
speak of Toryism, I am bound to say there is Toryism and 
Toryism. The thing that calls itself Toryism at one time is 
not the same thing as that which calls itself Toryism at 
another time. Looking back to the time when I was asso- 
ciated with men like the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir Robert Peel, I can sec many errors of judgment into 
which I fell. I can BOG many faults that wore committed ; 
but this I must say, that as regards honour, freedom from till 
base aims, and a general sense of the true interests of the 
country, especially in foreign relations, I see nothing to find 
fault with in the conduct of those stalesmoiu I*ut I am now 
describing ; I am not charging homo this or that upon indi- 
viduals. 1 have pointed out to you what WON the system of 
colonial government HO long aw Toryism was in full possoiwSon 
of power, and before the reforming spirit which the Itafunu 
Act brought into the Government of this country had Iwgun to 
act upon the complexion of the Tory party itself, and to im- 
prove the course of its policy. Tlml slate of things in the 
Colonies, gentlemen, before 1HI50, wan a ntate of things 
dangerous to the union of the Empire. It was very dangerous 
when the administrations of this country sought to hold the 
Colonies not by the general and free assent of the community, 
but through the separate action of a limited section of the 
community at variance with the most*, Since the Jleform Act 
great changes have beau mmle. About the year 1838 w reaction of 
1840, when Lord Kussell was Secretary of State for 
Colonies, there was introduced into Canada what is called 
responsible government. That phrase, gentlemen, is a phrase 
full of meaning. It meant this that from that time, just an. 
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in this country, the constituency has the power of determining 
who shall be the Ministers the power that you are now 
called upon in your share and place to exercise, so in the 
Colonies the Executive Government, the Ministers of the day, 
should be responsible to the Colonial Parliament of the day, 
an( l should cease to hold their offices when they ceased to 
possess the confidence of that Colonial Parliament. Now, 
gentlemen, that change you will perceive was a peaceful 
revolution in colonial policy. And what took place along 
with it? So much as to their political privileges; but 
what as to their material interests ? Now, I do nut know 
whether there are any gentlemen present there cannot be 
many who remember the old controversies on the Naviga- 
tion Act The purpose of the Navigation Act was to drive 
the trade of the Colonies exclusively into England to 
wako it a monopoly for England, Some small relaxations 
by degrees crept in, but that was the principle of the Naviga- 
tion Act. Well, of course I need not tell you that that was 
a method of treatment most odious to the people of the 
Colonies. The people of the Colonies wanted their trade to 
IKJ driven for their own benefit, and therefore they required 
that they should have a free choice as to the countries to 
which they should send their produce, and as to the countries 
from which they should buy the produce they wanted, and as 
to the ships in which it HhouM go, and as to the course which 
these ships should take in traversing tho ocean. Well,gentle- 
imai, that ww a just claim. But who were the supporters of 
tins Navigation A (it, and by whom was it repealed ? It was 
rciKsalwlliy U 1C Liberal Government of Lord Russell in the 
yi 1849, and it was repealed in deiiance of all the 
placards of this kind that \vera then published ; for then we 
were uonwUuitly told that the Navigation Act told by the 
Torieft, the Liberals denying it that the Navigation Act was 
the foundation of British greatness and British glory, and that 
if it were repealed there would be an ond to the unity and 
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strength of the Empire. Well, so we went on, and by 
that great process of justice, by that establishment of real 
freedom in the Colonies, by recognising the full title of the 
colonists to have privileges as full and unrestrained as are 
yours, and by setting free their trade from all restraint, and 
investing them with liberty which even possibly they might 
in some instances misuse, but which they were entitled to 
possess by these means the whole tone of colonial opinion 
has been changed. The old British party has ceased to 
exist. It has died a natural death. The patronage of the 
Colonies was given to the people of the Colonies. The 
Ministers of the Colonies were chosen by the Parliaments of 
the Colonies, and the Parliaments wcro elected by the people. 
The Governments of Australasia, which at the time T speak 
of, under the Tories, were managed from Downing Street, 
received, ono after another, free and large constitutions with 
ample popular privilege, and every one of those changes luis 
had the effect that there is now no distinction totweGu a 
British party and a party lying under the imputation of wot 
being British ; but the whole colonial community with one 
heart, one mind, one soul, has proclaimed, in terms that cannot 
be mistaken, its undying loyalty to the Grown and to the 
Empire. And yet the very representatives of the party 
who endangered tho connection of this country with these 
Colonies, the representatives of the party that kept the mass 
of the people of these Colonies in at least partial alienation 
of feeling from the Crown and institutions of Great Britain, 
these very men are the men who now have tlio face to come 
forward and to say that the Liberal party, forsooth, who Lav 
knit together the whole of the members of this Empire in the 
bonds of loyalty and love, are going to bo tho destroyers of 
that Empire which they have done so much to consolidate, and 
with regard to which those who make the charges against 
them have nothing of a similar character to plead on their 
behalf. Therefore it w not necessary fur me to go further 
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back ; but if I were to go farther back, the case would be 
more ugly still, because I should be obliged to tell you that 
Toryism is not a new invention on the face of the earth. 
Toryism was rampant in this country a hundred and a hundred 
and twenty years ago. The present Lord Beaconsfield as a 
literary man is very fond of referring to the Tories of the last 
century. He is a great admirer in particular of Lord Boling- 
broke, and I believe also he is a great admirer of Lord North. 
Let us ask them what Lord North did in his day to maintain 
tho principle of one empire* Gentlemen, you know very well 
that the Tories of that day did what they could to destroy the 
British Empire, They carried you into a mad and a foolish 
war with the colonies of America. They persisted in that 
war long after it had become distasteful to the people of 
England, who, I am sorry to say, were at first inclined to 
support it. The spirit of what is called Jingoism existed in 
that duy, and they talked a great deal about glory and about 
not giving in, and about the British lion and the rest of it ; 
but with the sad experience of disastrous years of warfare, and 
by degrees, one after another, they put their tails between their 
legs, and came, though I must say by a most unsatisfactory 
process, to a better mind. I say a moat unsatisfactory pro- 
cess, for what I complain of one complaint I make at least 
of tliis Hpirit called the Jingo spirit is this, that with great 
readiness to go into a quarrel it does not always combine 
equal resolution to carry it through. Now, the advice of 
Shakespeare is the good advice, to beware how you enter into 
a quarrel, but being in, to bear yourself so that the other man 
may have cause to recollect that he had better not quarrel 
with you a<f(iiu. The people of Knglsmd, in tho American 
war, by (l< i .,nraoH found out their mistake. Everybody found it 
out, except Lord North and the Tories. They could not find 
it out, nor could (Seorgo the Third, who was the head of the 
Tories, and in some respects ono of tho most creditable Tories 
ever known in this country. They could not find it out, and 
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at last nothing but the resolution of the people, who had seen 
the gross error that was being committed, drove those Tories 
out of office, and substituted for them better men. It was too 
late,' indeed, to save the Colonies, but at any rate they laid to 
heart, under the teaching of Mr. Burke, under the teaching of 
Mr. Fox, and of the great Liberals of that period, the lessons 
of experience, and similar follies never have been again, and 
I hope never will be committed. But recollect that these 
Tories that we are now dealing with are the lineal and political 
descendants of those Tories, and if they have come to a better 
mind it is because the progress of affairs generally, a clearer 
atmosphere, more light in the public understanding, has made 
it impossible for them to cling to those superstitions and I 
grant and I rejoice that they have abandoned them ; but I 
think it is a little hard that they who draw their political 
lineage from the perpetrators of all these acts, they who down 
to 1830, so long as thoy had the Government in their hands, 
maintained systems of administration in the Colonies that un- 
doubtedly impaired the full action of loyal principles in the 
breasts of the colonists, that they now have the face to cast 
upon the Liberal party, who alone have earned real triumphs 
in the field of colonial policy, the charge that we, forsooth, are 
likely, or that if \vo get into office we intend to disintegrate 
this great and glorious Empire. 

I hope I have iwfficiimtly dealt with those charges, and I 
will not enter at largo upon any other nulvject, because, as you 
are aware, the duties which it gives trie pleasure to discharges 
among you I must also endeavour to discharge elsewhere 
among your brethren. But 1 Kuy here, gentlemen,! repeat 
that which I believe I expressed to you when I began, that 
when I find accusations so absurd and baseless nay, so 
ridiculous and preposterous singled out by the writer of the 
placard I have referred to, as the best title of appeal lie can 
make to the country, T derive groat consolation from this 
circumstance, because I really believe that if the man hud 
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really anything better to say he would have said it. It is 
possible they may get somebody or other to believe it, ever! in 
the county of Midlothian, but they will be a minority. Of 
that I have no doubt at all I believe and every day I 
gather further evidence in support of my conviction that we 
are united, that we know we are united, we feel we are 
united, on a great public patriotic cause. Scotland will be on 
this occasion a pattern to the United Kingdom, as I am firmly 
persuaded Midlothian will be a pattern to Scotland. 



VII. 
SATURDAY, 31 ARCH 20, 1880. 

SPEECH AT BALERNO. 

MR. GLADSTONE again in this village found himself the object of 
popular enthusiasm, and his reception wits not loss hearty than 
on any previous occasion. Dr. W. Smith was called to tho chair. 

Mr. Gladstone who on rising was nguiu lustily cheered, 
said : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I would almost venture* 
to say that, great as is my pleasure and satisfaction in visiting 
other portions of Midlothian, I have a viay peculiar plttastnv, 
in coming to a parish and a nei}jMMwrh<MMl associated with a 
name that has been famous in Kuotland the name of Sir 
James Gibson-Craig. I well recollect tho clay when that 
eminent gentleman was, one may say, the backbone of the 
Liberal party in Scotland, Ho had liwl through days when, 
gentlemen, you had no franchise at nil, for the representation 
of Scotland down to 1830 was a nominal repruHcmtation, and 
you well know how fierce a struggle waa waged by the party 
which then considered itself the loyal and patriotic party to 
keep the people of the country out of the dangerous power of 
choosing their representatives in Parliament That was tho 
state of things with which Sir James Gibson-Craig had to 
contend ; and owing to him, and owing to men like him, anil 
owing to Earl Grey, and Lord Jtossell, uiul Lord Althorp, and 
the Liberals of England, you have ptissed into a very different 
state of things. 

The spirit that opposed your original emancipation i a 

VOL IL K 
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The spirit of spirit still at work. It is the spirit of privilege; it is the 
pnwiege. ^.^ Q mon0 p iy . it i s the spirit of mistrust of the people ; 
it is the spirit of fear of the people ; it is not the spirit of 
that far-sighted prudence which looks into the future ; it is 
not the spirit of that generous faith which considers that 
intelligent and educated men will govern themselves better 
than if they are treated as serfs and slaves, and deprived of 
Emancipation electoral privileges. Emancipation and enfranchisement have 
^wmnT keen ^ ie mo ^ oes f ^ ie Liberal party ; progress qualified by 
prudence ; trust in the people above all, qualified only by that 
avoidance of violent change, that avoidance of ill-considered 
change, which is really necessary in order to give due effect 
to the principles of Liberalism, and to ensure safety in the 
work of progress. It is the old story that we are here to tell ; 
it is the old battle that we are here to fight ; not personal, 
not local ; but this I must say, that while it is the old story, 
and while it is the old battle, never was there an occasion 
when the principles at stuko were brought more clearly into 
view, when deeper issues were presented to you, or when a 
more solemn responsibility devolved upon you. I am here 
The charts to make charges, not against individuals in their personal 
&< jtoy*party. character, but against public men for public acts. I have 
been busy for years past in impugning and impeaching, as well 
as I could, wluit I thought the dangerous, and the worse than 
dangerous acts, the acts unfavourable to the character of the 
country, wliich have been done by the Government. But I 
urn here now upon an altered ground ; I am no longer to 
impeach the Government; I am to impeach the majority of 
the House of Commons, and not the majority as an abstraction, 
but the majority in the individual men of whom it is made 
up, The work done by the Government is now their work; 
it is now the work of those individual men who were their 
supporters; and I must 8ay here, in justice to the Government, 
that I have not known a single occasion on which they have 
been checked iu their unwise career by that majority, I have 
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known many occasions when, from the benches behind them, 
men have risen up and endeavoured to goad them on 
measures yet more violent, yet more imprudent, yet more 
inconsistent with the faith, honour, and character of the 
country. The majority is no better than the Government ; in 
a political sense, it is worse than the Government. The 
Government is responsible. The members of that majority 
are those who have not only not given a reluctant, but have 
given an ardent and ungrudging support to the Government, 
and have encouraged them in all that was evil in their ways. 
That is the issue that is now to be tried. If, as some think, 
the Government has been a very good Government in its acts, 
if the affairs of the country have been well and prudently and 
wisely and honourably managed, then all that I have, wii<l of 
the majority ought, as it were, to be tuniCHl inside out, for the 
merits of that majority then arc very great indeed. If it was 
a wise thing to break up the concert of Europu in 1870, to 
decline to act with the other Powers in culling upon Turkey 
to do that justice to her subjects which Him might then have 
so cheaply done, and so greatly to her own advantage in com- 
parison with the miserable and mangled, the effete arid inani- 
mate condition to which she is now reduced if that was u 
wise course, then great are the merits of the majority, great 
are the merits of the members of that majority ; and I havo 
to exhort you, instead of sending me to Parliament as your 
representative, to vote for my noble opponent. But if, on tho 
other hand, it is a sad and a terrible thing to look buck upon 
what has taken place in Europe, and upon our part in it, thon 
I ask your suffrages ; and I ask tho suffrages of those of you 
who are Conservatives, gentlemen ; and if you arc bound to 
public duty, I am entitled to ask those fwfFrugw. I say that 
the occasion carries me and carries you above ovory personal 
and every local consideration. You arc hound to tho wlfaro 
of your country ; you arc bound to prosecute that wuiiiiro ; 
you are bound to sustain that honour; you aro bound to 
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sustain that character. How have you been maintaining 
& ? What has taken place in the east of Europe ? A great 
work of Deration, gentlemen, has been achieved. Ten 
millions of men at least have been set free who were in 
political servitude of various degrees, and with whom poli- 
tical servitude was not a mere abstraction, but was asso- 
ciated with daily insecurity in all the most essential conditions 
of human life, insecurity of life, insecurity of property, in- 
security of liberty, insecurity of honour, insecurity of honour 
in that sense in which it is dearest of all, tho honour of the 
women of the land. This state of things, a stato of things 
painful and horrible to behold, has been put an end to. But 
it has not been put an end to by your agency, You have 
done nothing to help it; you I am not addressing you 
individually ; I am speaking of the Government of the country; 
I am speaking of the majority who supported that Government 
TO Russiams you left it to Eussia ; you left it to a despotic Power ; you 
broke up the concert of Europe; you would do nothing except 
use idle words and representations which you knew very well 
from long experience to be a mockery ; you would do nothing 
to stop the horrible state of things that prevailed in the 
Turkish provinces; you left that to Russia. The work of 
emancipation lias been achieved, and you have been deprived 
of the honour of it You have failed to fulfil those traditions 
of liberty which belong to the history of this country and tho 
character of the people, And as to prudence, if we arc to 
look at it in that light, what have you done ? You are jealous 
and fearful of the influence of Bussia; you think her a 
dangerous Power ; you think her inspired with ambition ; and 
so, because she is dangerous, and because slio is inspired with 
ambition, you have studiously made yourselves odious to the 
whole of the Christian races who inhabit the east of Europe, 
and have taught them to look to Eussia as their friend, and 
have made them, as far as in you lay, the instruments and the 
took of her ambition. I do not believe they will be her 
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instruments or her tools. I have faith in freedom, and 
believe that, as free institutions have been given them, they, 
knowing the blessings of freedom, will have the good sense 
and the courage, I feel the utmost confidence, to maintain 
it for themselves. But I ani speaking of the tendency of 
your policy ; you left it to Russia alone to befriend them ; 
you impressed upon their minds the conviction that they were 
to expect nothing from you in relieving them from the yoke 
of most cruel and debasing despotism ; so that, as far as in us 
lay, we have cast them into the arms of Russia into the arms 
of the very Tower of whom we professed to be so dreadfully 
afraid. 

Well, gentlemen, that is one specimen ; I will look at 
present at a different aspect of this ease. 1 have been dealing 
elsewhere with one aspect of the case which wo cannot 
possibly exclude ; for although i say our business hero is to 
try the Government upon its merits, yet m the friends of the 
Government find it convenient to draw oil the iuiud of the 
country, as far us they can, from that on this occasion, by 
setting up charges against the Opposition, it is our duty to 
meet those cluirgos. Undoubtedly it is a very important 
matter for your consideration iu the issue before you if the 
Government can show that, whether they bo worthy of con- 
fidence or not, we arc not worthy of confidence. Now, I aw 
going to test a portion of that allegation, find J shall test it by 
raising a grave and grievous complaint J complain that the 
methods of political warfare that arc being pursued are ^ 
fair methods, and that one of the great instruments nBod 
against us is pure fabrication. I am very sorry to say it, but 
it is pure fabrication It is to mo astounding* 1 have never 
known it in the whole of my long political life until the crisis 
in which we are engaged, I am not now speaking of violence ; 
I am not now speaking of misapprehension ; I am speaking of 
pure fabrication. Why, I find sometimes published m the 
Tory papers forged letters, with my own signature attached 
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them. Very likely there are others which I never heard of ; 
but that is an instance. I detest this business of contradicting 
the falsehoods for several reasons. One of them is that you 
never know how many falsehoods there are not brought under 
your notice, and consequently which you cannot contradict ; 
and, secondly, I dislike it because I have other things to do. 
But I have thought it right, in deference to you here in 
Midlothian if I do not attach too great value to these things 
I have thought it right to contradict them on two occasions. 
I have addressed letters to the Scotsman and Daily Rmew 
newspapers in Edinburgh contradicting, on one occasion, 
twelve of those falsehoods told about myself, and on another 
nine. Well, these twenty-one were all gathered and circulated, 
besides I know not how many more that never came to my 
knowledge, in the course of ten weeks about two a week 
and I think that shows a very great briskness in the manu- 
facture of those fabrications in one of its branches. But as to 
those underhand methods, T cannot help telling you of a case 
just made known to me, I have cut from the Liverpool 
Mercury of Thursday something that refers to the borough of 
Leicester; and there is a fine specimen of the manner of 
carrying on political warfare. The borough of Leicester is 
represented by two steady Liberals. The Tory party have 
not, as it is called, a log to stand upon in the borough of 
Jjcico.stor ; Imt the Tory party know enough of arithmetic to 
be aware that if you can cut up a majority into several 
minorities it is possible that a Tory may be brought in, even 
whore the majority of the constituency is strongly Liberal 
And hero is u most extraordinary tale, with the names given, 
and the original letters and documents. I do not know the 
individuals ; but the account given is this, that a Tory emis- 
sary had boon sent down to Leicester to address a Mr. 
Simpson, and invite him to conue forward as an independent 
Liberal candidate, and to offer him 400 if he would do it. 
But, unfortunately, the Tory emissary got hold of the wrong 
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man. Mr. Simpson seems to have "been really what the Tory 
emissary wanted him to pretend himself to "be, namely, an inde- 
pendent Liberal with some sense and right feeling in his mind ; 
consequently, Mr. Simpson brought this man to grief, and here 
are his letters and his operations, which I won't trouble you with 
now, but which are a specimen of modes of warfare, I am sorry 
to say, that receive too much countenance in the present crisis. 
I am going now to touch some of the allegations which 
would be important if they were true some of the allega- 
tions which are made against me; and here I have got 
seventeen of them. I have cut them from the Largs 
Advertiser, and they form an advertisement addressed to the 
electors of North Ayrshire. They are anonymous, and so far 
that shows there is some glimmering of sense in the mind of 
the man who produced them. The last of them is thia. He 
says, 'Mr. Gladstone's recent achievements in the way of 
fallacy and Jury are too fresh to ueetl recapitulation.' My 
last achievement in the way of fallacy and fury, or at least 
the last to which 1 need refer, wan ut Dalkoitli yesterday, 
and the principal part of it related to a Kubjuct that wan not 
at all particularly favourable either to fallacy or to fury. It 
was a elose and minute examination of the Probate Duty 
Bill that is now passing through Parliament, and is going to 
be made law in this country ; and as I found n passage in 
the address of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in winch lie 
said that a great distinguishing principle of his (Jovermnent 
had been that they never puiswstl the interest of class, but 
always looked to that of the public at large, and equality 
of dealing between the several portions of the community, 1 
tested the assertion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
with fallacy and fury, but by the hard dry test of the manner 
in which they are going to increase the taxes of the country 
under the Probate Duty, or, as you call it, the Inventory 
Duty Bill, But what was the result T found? I found 
that there was a class in this country called the landlords, 
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eta Zgufe- and that, as regarded the landlords, what the Government 

fion in favour , , , , . , , .. ,, ,. . 

of the land- had done was chiefly to be summed up in three things. 
First of all they had taken two millions off the rates and 
P ut * em u P on ^e Consolidated Fund, the great labour fund 
as well as property fund of the country I mean the fund 
supported by the labour of the country just as much as by 
the property the Consolidated Fund, the public revenue. 
The rates, on the other hand, are upon property, and although 
they bear upon the occupier, very often, and especially 
when they are in a state of increase, they bear severely 
upon the occupier, yet, when new covenants come to be 
made for the occupation, theu the burden passes to the 
landlord- Consequently I felt that, as a landlord, I was 
extremely obliged to the Government for having taken two 
millions off our property and put it on the Consolidated 
Kuad. That, it appeared to rue, was rather a reason why the 
landlords should be called upon possibly to bear some moderate 
equivalent burden in some other way, because I do not see 
that tlio landlords of the country are the class of people who 
huvo the greatest claim to have public relief administered to 
thorn at the public charge. It seems like a kind of inversion 
of ft poor-law, I understand the landlords of the country to 
le the wealthiest and most powerful class, and [ object to 
establishing H system of public relief fur landlords to bo 
operated through the medium of Parliament, It is one of the 
things this Parliament Iwa been about, and one of the things 
upon which you, Conservatives as well as Liberiils,aro to be called 
upon, I hoj>e in about u fortnight or less, to give your judgment 
Well, that is one thing Iky have done for the landlord. 
Another thing wiw thk There hud been a great outcry, and 
ft J UHt/ oulory-Hi firout desire expressed, and justly expressed 
for tpuuhn 1 security for the occupiers of the soil, and better 
defence against tho imnible exercise of an arbitrary power 
by the landlord, Wull, the Government had passed a bill 
upon that subject, which was so void of efficacious character 
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that none of the tenantry of the country, as far as I have 
been able to hear and I have made very extensive inquiries 
in England I won't speak of Scotland, because I do not 
know so much of what has happened there none of the 
tenantry found it to be of any value to them at all ; and the 
consequence is that most of the landlords, with the consent 
of their tenants, gave notice that they would not come under 
the bill at all ; for there was an option to come under it or 
not. Besides these two favours, there was a third, and it 
was this, that although they had been lightening the burdens 
on my property by relieving the rates and giving me an 
ultimate benefit, yet when, in consequence of their extrava- 
gant expenditure and management of finance, it bwiuniG 
necessary to impose a now tax, they brought in this Probate ' 
Duty Bill in the last days of an expiring Tarliainent. \ 
examined that bill, and wliut did 1 show { \ proved, and I 
defy disproof, thai even under the present state of things 
the burden of wluit tiro culled tint duiitli duties the Succes- 
sion Duties, the legacy Duty, and tluj Probate Ihity e,veu 
under the present statu of tilings lie.foro this bill now passing 
shall become lu\\ f , nearly tlie whole burdon is imposed upon 
personalty, and a very litrgo portion of it upon small per- 
sonalty. The point at which it is felt in upon personal 
property, inul real properly has a very small ami dispropor- 
tionate share of this tax. And wlwt did 1 iind ( 1 iuuml 
that the (iovonmient, still faithful lo the landlords, hud 
brought in a bill under which very largo additions would 
bo made to the burdens that fell upon personal properly, 
tlmt is to say, upon the stock in the whop of the tradesman 
and the stock on the farm of the fanner, A large addition 
will be made to the duty which the sons of the tradesman 
and the sons of the furnuir will have lo pay when they 
succeed to the farm or take the shop ; and not one shilling 
is to be taken from the pocket of thu landlord, Well, that 
is one of Hits last performances of my fallacy and my fury, 
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which the electors of the northern division of Ayrshire are 
advised to take note of. I hope they will take note of it, 
with all my heart. Some of those seventeen allegations are 
pure fabrication and untruth. A great many others are not 
pure fabrication and truth ; they are partially true, but are 
so put as to produce the effect of untruth. 

Here is a statement which is a pure untruth: 'Mr. 
Gladstone has had the Income-tax as high as Is. Cd. per L' 
That is totally untrue. I never had the Income-tax as high 
as Is. Gd. per 1. I was obliged in the Crimean War to 
propBO groat elevation of the Income - tax to meet the 
expenses of that war, because, unfortunately, 1, gentlemen, 
as Minister of Finance,, hail mi idea which has been utterly 
rejected by the present Government, ami tluit was that when 
you incurred chargoH for tho public you ought to find money 
to pay them. It was a very unenlightened and barbarous 
notion that dwelt in my mintl, but one that has been quite 
dispelled by the superior intellect of the present Government, 
whoso principle is JUKI the contrary that you may incur 
charges as largely and as rashly and as mischievously as 
you please provided you never ask the people, as long as 
yuu can avoid it, for any tax whereby to defray them. I 
will nhow you how this worthy composer of the seventeen 
chavgeH boars out that principle. 

JiiHt after he luis said untruly that I had tho Income-tax 
as hi#h as la Cd. pcr.Cl, lie says: 'Mr. Gladstone levied 
* 11 the c 6 f his Premiership 17 millions of unnecessary 
taxation.* Now, I know that is totally untrue ; Init at the 
same time 1 know what he means. Ho nieana this that 
wherean tli present Government has liad to east up the 
annual account six times, and the general upshot is that, for 
what in called the annual surplus and deficiency, their de- 
ficiencies for tho lawt four years havo come to 8 millions, 
and after crediting them with urplues of former years and 
sums paid in the name of sinking fund to tho debt, still they 
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have 4 or 5 millions of those deficiencies, that is, they 
have levied less than was required to pay the expenses of 
the years Ly 4 or 5 millions ; we, on the other hand, in the 
course of our four or five ynars' government levied in the 
shape of annual revenue 1 if millions more than was absorbed 
by the expenses of those five years, and this gentleman says 
that was levying 1 7 millions of unnecessary taxation. Well, 
what does he mean? That IT millions, every shilling of it, 
of course, was applied for the reduction of your public debt ; 
but he, proceeding upon the enlightened CunMTvalive principle 
that no debts ought to be paid as long as you ran possibly 
shirk paying them very naturally, and spunking the lui)*jua#' 
of the tribe to which ho bulonj^N it is no morfi a reproavh to 
him than it would bo to a Knflir to spfjuk tint Kstflir Ittu^un^', 
or to a Hindu to speak Ilinditstawie ho complain*; thai this 
was a most outragnotw prom'tlinjf, to pay off 17 million.* 
of debt, and that wo le,viwl therefore IT millions of luxation 
which ought to have burnt Lift in the poeki'ta of the ptsuple, 

But lie sayK many mom things than tluw; In* wiy.s : 
'Mr. Gladstone opposed llw extension of the, suifra^o* to 
householders till 1867, when Mr. I)imli curried it/ Now, 
what rcully hiipponod I This is a question of v<*ry groat 
interest What happened was this thai Liberal <iovcni- 
monts made several in^ffocttutl efforts to (tnhirgc tho fnuiclds^ 
established by tho Attl <jf 181?^, They wcm porhupH pre- 
mature in some of tlioir efforts, for they Iriud iu 1851, llwy 
tried in I860, and a$iin they trit-,d in 18GC, Tim only 
one of those efibrta with wliiuh 1 was hujHirtiuilly connucted 
was tho efforl of I860. Wti Imn^U in a bill for the 
enlargement of the suffrage; but we, know porfoclly well 
that we should Imvo to oncomito tho detonniiujd oppoHition 
of tho Conservative party; and, I am Sony to say, the 
opposition, with the Conservative party, of a vory Kumll 
outlying wing of the Liberal party, mode a most formidable 
combination and, tlicrcfort^ u mm of prwkwe, we p 
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a very moderate bill. We did not propose household suffrage. 
We proposed, I think, what was called the 7 franchise ; hut 
moderate as our proposition was, it was encountered with so 
determined an opposition, and so suhtle an opposition, pur- 
suing such devious ways and paths against us, that we utterly 
failed, and we resigned our offices. And that is what this 
writer calls opposing household suffrage that we reduced 
our demand to make it moderate and conciliate our opponents, 
and that our opponents would not be conciliated, and de- 
feated our project. Well, what followed? Our opponents 
took our places ; but when they had taken our places they 
found that reform was a necessity ; and then came a most 
curious specimen of reform. There were three different plans 
launched by the Government in the course of, I think, loss 
than six weeks, With regard to one of the plans they pro- 
posed, which was in a bill, a member of the Cabinet, now 
called Lord Hampton, then Sir John Pakington, told his 
constituents in a Kpuoch in an unconscious moment, that it 
wn a bill which one day in the Cabinet they framed in 
ten minuttts. From tluit it came* to be called the ten minutes 1 
bill. But that bill came to jtriof when published it was 
so feebly put together came to grief, not from the Liberal 
party, who wore ^uitu willing for I was the leader at the 
time, mid we said we WITC oolite willing to take it and 
improve it :md make it into u good meuHure but from the 
Conservative party, who would not allow it to be proceeded 
with, Then was produced what wits culled the Household 
Suffrage Jill; and hens is u very curious bit of history I must 
mention to you it won't lake any length of time. A broad 
ne true Ms* difference exists between the law in Scotland and the law in 
England nl Iwwt I urn not aware that you have in Scot- 
land the same system, at aay rate to anything like the same 
extant, which prevailed in England. This Household Suffrage 
Hill, which is said to have been carried by Mr. Disraeli, gave 
the franchise in borougliH to person^ holders of houses, pro- 
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vided they paid their own rates. But there had grown up 
in England a system under which, fur all the smaller houses, 
not in every town, but in the large majority of the towns, 
the rates were paid, not by the tenant, but by the landlord ; 
and therefore there was a state of things in which it was 
perfectly possible to propose a Household Suffrage Bill, and 
yet to confer upon the people the smallest possible extension 
of the suffrage. And that was the effect of the bill of the 
Government of 1807 as it was introduced. I will venture 
to say, and I have stated it in the House of Commons 
without contradiction, that that bill, as it was introduced, 
would not have extended the borotigh constituency of 
England by as many as a hundred thousand voters ; which 
is an extension so small, in a country with twenty ami odd 
millions of people, that it WHS insignificant, ami almost con- 
temptible. What we said was this it is absurd to pas.s a 
bill of that description; in a few towns whore the rates are 
all paid directly it will amount to universal suffrage, us it 
does practically, or very nearly, in such towns now ; but, on 
the other hand, in all the other town:* of the country, where 
the landlord pays the rates, although the tenant mtlly pays 
them in his rent to the landlord the landlord does not pay 
them out of his own pocket, kit gets HO mudi the more rent 
in all the other towns the franchise will be extremely 
limited, and a new inequality must be introduced. Therefore 
we said It would be very much better to give an even 
boon ; reduce the franchise to .5 or what you like, but give 
it evenly, and let us have a rational state of things. The 
House of Oomtuoim wag not inclined to entertain that idea; 
and what did the Liberal jwirty ilo then ? They said this If 
you choose to have a household suffrage, it shall bo a real 
household suffrage; we will have none of this nonsense 
about payment of rates direct, ami payment of rates through 
the landlord; we will not consent to draw the ridicultms 
distinction that the tnuu who pays his rates directly 
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have a vote, but the man who pays them in his rent to his 
landlord shall have no vote. We insisted, that whether 
they paid through the landlord or directly, they should all 
have votes. We voted in that sense. We supported every 
amendment on the measure to bring it to that sense. We 
succeeded to a great extent in bringing the bill to that form 
as it passed through the House of Commons ; but when the 
Liberal Government came in at the end of 1808, \ve found 
that, from the manner in which the bill had been framed, 
there were still remaining a very large number of householders 
who paid their rates through their landlords, and who would 
not be enfranchised by the bill. In 1869 we introduced a 
bill to make tho measure complete, and now every house- 
holder, whether lie pays through his landlord or whether he pays 
himself, has tiro vote. Do not let me say that Mr. Disraeli 
conferred no service OH the public on that occasion. I am 
sorry to describe whiit the service was, because there may be 
two opinions about the propriety of rendering such services ; 
but he did confer what proved to be a very great service, for 
lie completely blinded and hoodwinked his parly. He per- 
suadod his party he called it educating his party be said 
they required a great deal of education, anil what he did 
was HUH he introduced his Household Suffrage Bill, and he 
told his parly, antl told them truly, lhat they would get the 
credit of announcing a broad principle, and at Ihe same time 
would have tho advantage of conferring a very narrow enfran- 
chisement, and they were Hiiffieieally weak and .silly to believe 
it IJttt when they am to deal with the mutter practically, 
tho broad principle remained, bul Ihe narrow enfrancluHement 
disappeared, Tho broad principle was brood enough and 
tttrong enough not to consent to remain in lite condition of an 
imposture, in which it was first introduced, but to make itself 
a reality ; and tho enfranchisttwent, instead of being narrow 
and shabby, became an enormous enfranchisement Thero is 
the history of the Household Suffrage Bill, of the manner iii 
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which the Tory party were led to give countenance to that 
bill by the promise that it should be totally ineffective, of 
the efforts of the Liberals to make it effective, and how the 
Tory party found, when this was done, that it was too late, 
that they were committed to their Household Suffrage Bill 
and their broad principle ; and so it was that the people of 
England unexpectedly came into rapid possession of the 
advantages of household suffrage. 

Well, gentlemen, I am told here that I opposed the 
establishment of the Irish Church down to 1807. That, I 
am sorry to say it that is totally untruo, absolutely untrue. 
I made, certainly, in 1865, an extremely strong speech in the 
House of Commons against the Irish Churrh, root awl 
branch; and that speech coat me my .scat for tlic University 
of Oxford, whore I was replaced by the present Lord ('run- 
brook in the autumn of 1 SCT*. Not only is \vbal I have now 
said true, Imt this also is trim, that in 184*7, when there 
was no apparent chanco of Hie disestablishment of tin* Irish 
Church, I wart first elected as member for the Vniversity of 
Oxford, and being then challenged by some of tho constitu- 
ency to say whether I would support, tlw Irish Church, I 
in 1847 thirty-three yearn ago said I saw no likelihood 
of present measures affecting it, nor did I, but I told them 
I would give no support as on abstract principle to the Irish 
Church ; I would not commit myself to maintain it. 

Again, you are told horn, among my many nds<leecl, and to ^ 
show my total untmstworlhiwiHs, that I onioned the repeal of 
the Corn Laws until Sir Jlobert I'M! repealed them in W^. 
Gentlemen, that likewise, an far as it hiw any truth in it, is 
told in a manner to produce the effect of an untruth, The 
meaning of the words in, that you arc dewired to understand 
that T was really opposed to tho repeal of the Com IAWS, 
but that, not thinking fit to givti up my ofiicc, or for KOIWJ 
purpose of that kind, I okyud Sir Hubert Ptml when hi; 
commanded that they should k parted with. Tho real truth 
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is this, and I mention it now as it is a very old story, I 
never had occasion in my early life to give study to the ques- 
tion of the Coin Laws till Sir Robert Peel, in the year 1841, 
recommended Her Majesty to make me Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and thereby made it my duty to enter upon 
a careful study of that question. I did study it as hard 
as I could, and the consequence was that I became aware 
in the course of a few months that it was totally impos- 
sible in practice to maintain the Corn Laws. I do not think 
it would have been fair, in the state in which the Corn Laws 
then were, to abolish them at a moment's notice,- that is 
quite another matter, therefore I quite agree that I was 
willing that gradual changes should bo made with a view to 
getting rid of them, lint as this is told of me, I will tell 
you what is the fact. It became first my duty to study the 
matter in the autumn of 1S41. In January 1842, Sir 
Robert Peel introduced a nieusuro for the mitigation of the 
Corn Laws ; and wlwn 1m prepared that measure I respect- 
fully said to him thai I thought that measure so very far 
short of what the justice of the case required, that I should 
be greatly indebted to him if ho would permit me to resign 
my ofliee. That was the communication 1 made to Sir Robert 
Peel, ami I have not a doubt that that communication exists 
in writing to the present day. I did not resign my office. 
Sir Robert Poel represented to me, in the manner he was quite 
entitled to <lo, that I might do serious public mischief by 
giving scope to my ovrn opinion, and relieving myself from 
my connection with him. I was gmitly attached to him ; I 
thoroughly roHpectcd him ; I confided in his high character, 
his real patriotism, his superiority to nil the tricks that have 
been in vogue. I wa therefore rather disposed to defer, and 
willing to defer, the broader application of principles of reform 
to the Corn Laws. I do not say whether T was right or 
wrong ; T tell you tho thing as it occurred ; but I must say that 
I was convinced of tlio unaoundncss of the principle of the 
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Corn Laws, and was disposed to travel forward towards their 
abolition more rapidly at that moment than even Sir Robert 
PeeL Now, gentlemen, these are purely historical matters ; 
but still, as the electors of Scotland are treated so largely to 
banquets of this kind with seventeen dishes, they require 
some notice, and I think what I have said will justify me in 
submitting to you a general request that you will be kind 
enough, when you hear assertions made about me, to be exceed- 
ingly reserved in according to thorn your acceptance, unless 
clear proofs are advanced along with them, or till you have 
had an opportunity of examination. 

I will not detain you longer, excepting to thauk you for the. 
great kindness with which you have heard me, You, sir, 
were good enough, at tho commencement of our moating, to 
make an appeal on my behalf, and most becoming and proper 
wa such an appeal ; but I am bound to say that I find such 
to bo the patieneo and kindness of every audience in Mid- 
lothian, whether tluiro be an appeal or not, that I am perhaps 
disposed to confide too much in your indulguwe. I know by 
experience) that ovesry thing that is to I HI laid Wmv, you will 
find its way to your minds, and will have tho great advantage 
lx>th of a patient heaving and of a full and intelligent (rial 
^nd again let me insist upon it, this is a serious muttw for m 
in point of character, and of honour, and of duty a serious 
matter for us who are here us wmdidaU'H, and a very swrioua 
matter for electors too, Are you a Hidf-govorning nation w & tkh a <* 
are you not? You consider yourselves to b<* a self-governing ST'i '; 
nation. For six years you have not kid the opportunity in 
this matter of expensing an opinion on the manner in which 
you are governed. You have now to wiiHider tlw grave and 
heavy charges which have W,n advanced against the Govern- 
ment. You are bound to try them us seriously and earnestly 
a& if you were jurymen sitting in th<s box, and as if the 
Government wero a pancil at tho bar, You are bemud to try 
them with reference to your conscience, with reforenw to your 

you H. i. 
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duty to your country. You have no right to allow personal 
regards to station, or to wealth, or to property, to determine 
your votes. Your duty is to your country. If what we allege 
be untrue, then reject us ; return, as I have said in my address, 
another Parliament which will give you six years more of similar 
management of finance, of similar embroilment abroad, of similar 
results in creating alienation and estrangement from many 
millions, uy, many scores of millions, of the people of Europe 
am I of other parts of the world. These results you can achieve 
by returning another majority such as the last. But if you 
wish to sco this country governed as it has been governed in 
othwr days, as it has been governed in the main even by a Con- 
servative Government like that of Sir Bobert Peel, and as it has 
1)0011 usually govurnnd by Liberal Administrations, then I can 
only say I shall feel that when I have done what in me lies to 
lay before you thn real merits of the case, my conscience will 
1)0 relieved ; but, gentlemen, for thoso who fail in their duty, 
Urn constituents of the country, should they fail in their duty, 
their consmtmcns will bo burdened, I do not expect that 
result; 1 believe that tin* mists and clouds which have over- 
hung political (juustions, all the vainglory which has been 
preacln'tl and propagated, all the appeals to passion, pride, 
ami suHislmesa, havrs exploded and have evaporated. We are 
bringing ourselves really to a close account upon the state of 
ufiUirs. We are now asking whether it is reasonable that we 
should outer into all thoso engagements which have been 
framed ; whether it is reasonable that we should restrict the 
functions of Parliament, and take discretion, an arbitrary 
discretion, into the hands of the Government, as it has been 
taktfU during the last two or three years ; whether it is well 
that the work of legislation should be stopped ; whether it is 
woll that tbo order of finance should bo disturbed ; whether it 
is well that, when a tax is laid on in order in some degree to 
supply the public wants, it should be framed in the scan- 
dalously unequal manner which I proved at Dalkeith yeste*- 
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day to be the case in regard to the Inventory Duty Bill. 
These questions, gentlemen, are grave and serious matters. 
Our duty is to lay them before you to the best of our ability. 
With you lies the ultimate responsibility. Grieved indeed 
should I be if I thought you would not answer to the call 
Every circumstance that surrounds me, every piece of evi- 
dence that comes before me, induces me to feel convinced 
that you are alive to the gravity of the issue, that you will 
do your duty as you have done, as Scotland has usually done 
on former occasions, when the matter coiner to be decided 
at the poll. 



VIII. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 188) 

SPEECH AT MIDCALDER. 

THE right honourable candidate drove from Balerno to Mid- 
ealdcr, where a meeting had been convened for six o'clock in 
the Public Hall, which was crowded "by an enthusiastic 
assemblage numbering over COO persona. Mr. M'Lagan, 
M.P., was called upon to pmside, and introduced Mr. Glad- 
stone to the meeting, by whom he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, the whole assemblage springing to their 
feet Silence having b<j<m restored, iho light lion, gentleman 
said : 

Mr. M'ljajruii and (Jtmtlonuju, -I think it a great advantage 
on the present occasion to address a meeting called under 
your auspices, because (luring the years while you have sat in 
Parliament it IUIH been to me a signal pleasure to find myself 
acting in auttord with you ; and wo have rendered a common 
testimony by our votes and speeches in the House of Com* 
inotw to this principles which we are now recommending in 
Midlothian. I quite outer into the spirit of the few words 
that you have spoken on the subject of disestablishment. In 
the main, I have sufficiently declared my own opinion on that 
subject on the occasion when, in November last, 1 had the 
honour of visiting Scotland ; but I have promised likewise to 
say another word upon some objections that have been taken, 
upon some attempts that have been tnwle to inspire mistrust 
and misapprehension, of course from the camp of our oppo- 
nents 1 have undertaken to say a word on Monday upon 
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that subject, and therefore I will now pass it over. I pass it 
over, however, gentlemen, with this remark, that it is the first 
time I can recollect a case where the opponents of a certain 
change are incessantly talking about that change, and this 
friends of the change are quite content to be silent. The 
fact is, gentlemen, that all these questions that are put about 
disestablishment are mere manoeuvres. They are simply 
intended to do with the Uhurch of Scotland what has been 
done with the Malt Tax, what has been done with a multitude 
of subjects to use it as a party instrument for gaining a 
party triumph, or for trying in vain to av j rt the triumph of 
the opposite side, with, really I must say, u groat 
as to the interests that are thus put in c^iustion. 

Now, 1 feel it to be my duly on this occasion to 
one of my charges against H<*r Majesty's (iuvurnnicnl, ant I t 
endeavour to put it in a form whiuh, I think, will i'H'wfuully 
illustrate before you UK* gravity of the issws now raisttL 1 
ventured, sir, to say in tin* letter in whit/h I am'pttrtl ilw 
flattering invitation of the Liberal lirty of Midlothian, among 
otlior things, 'that the present Admini4wtimi had alrilgwl 
the just rights of hirliauwnt.' N f ow that is a sLutunwnt wliitjh 
it really would not have bwn wwonahli 1 or, 1 way Hay, possibly 
to make against any former (lovwnnwnt tbtit I lmv<* known 
in this country within my time, whutluT Liliem! or Oon- 
sorvativo. I fmnkly own I have only known on tin* part of 
all previous Governments u constitutional nigawl for the just 
rights of Parliament plenty of cjonliist within the walls of 
Parliament upon particular questions, hut a gwwml jwoonl as 
to the authority and privileges and powers of l\irluuent, ami 
never any manifestation of a disposition to invade or curtail 
them. Now, I make the eliargu on this occasion that there 
has been that disposition to invadtt and to curtail them a 
most serious charge, a ehargu that no man ought to make 
unless he believes that he is provided with tk* means of 
proving it to bo true* If it be true if it k* true that the 
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rights and privileges of Parliament have been compromised by 
the action of the Government, and if that invasion, instead of 
being resented by the majority of the House of Commons, has 
received their direct sanction and countenance, then the issue 
is grave indeed ; then it is not too much to say, even in this 
happy country, with regard to which we believed that long 
ago its liberties had been established and consolidated, then it 
is not too much to say that on this occasion our liberties are 
in question. The lust time, gentlemen, that such a statement 
could have been made was at the period of the contest of the 
great Kefonu Act in 1831 and 181)2 half a century ago. 
You may remember, perhaps, a speech of Lord Boaconsfield's, 
in which he .stated perhaps not reflecting how much of his 
innor mind he wtus revealing by tho phrase, when lie said 
that 'the world was governed by sovereigns and statesmen.' 
Well, to that statement J demur. I think there are some 
other people that have to do with the matter, for I will add 
to statesmen ParlianwmlH, aiul I will add to Parliaments 
nations. You are congratulated from time to time oti the 
privilege of being a self-governed country, tat u take care 
that we rocogniso the. fad that wo are a self-governed country, 
and that we refuse to I* governed by any of those who will 
Jiot ttjuogniwi that fact, nor act npou that principle. It has 
IMHJH Haiti long ago, nnil with profound wisdom, that ' the 
liberties of this wmiitry tuwor can be put iu danger, except 
from within the House of Commons? That is profoundly 
trno. Thnro is no power, external to the House of Commons, 
that m euclaugur your fniodom or tamper with your rights. 
The* House of Lordn has not the strength. The Sovereign, if 
the Sovereign wre so minded aud there have boon in other 
ilay Sovuraigiitt who worn m minded the Sovereign has not 
tho power. There is no powor in this country that can put 
your rights iu prujudiw except tho House of Commons itself* 
The House of Commons can do it by suffering the Executive 
to invade them, and that it* the very charge which T make 
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against the House of Commons now dying, that it has suffered n< thn\t*f 
the Executive to invade them it has suffered the Executive ^ 
to perform acts in disparagement of its just and constitutional f 
rights it has supported the Executive when those acts have '#*'' 
been challenged it has encouraged the Executive to repeat 
them by the impunity and oven applause with which it has 
greeted them. That majority is now called before (he bar of 
the nation, and much depends upon the result of that call ; 
for if the nation, having that majority at its bar ami the 
moaning of that is sine the nation does not vote in one 
moss, and the majority does not stand in one ma** th 
meaning of that is if the constituencies individually, liavin 
the members of that majority individually at their bar, shall 
affirm, by their approval awl by again .sending thorn in hu'Iia- 
inent, the acts that have, been done, then ytmr lu*rtics an* in 
danger, for they hav IKMMI tarnpewl with by Urn Hem*' nf 
Commons itsolf, ami it i th liousti of t!winos alow, wliost 
duty it i to dcftmil tlwm, which IMS it in its JKAVC.V to dis- 
parage and to impair thorn. Is Unit fdiarjju a tnus diarjj' 1 ' ' 
a just charge*, or is it not If Mow I will rufcr to tlnw IU!K 
under which, in my opinion, that {'iiiir^u iw madtj j*ootl and 
wipportfd, and on one of them I \N ill nol <lwtH, but will <uly 
rofr you to a wwont sjKiecb, di'Iivorwl il* <luy before yester- 
day, in which I think I made it tfoml It Imd relomuH' to 
what is called the ' treaty *m!tkin^ jxwt'r/ Tin; Ireuty-niuking dl J 
power is an unlimited JKW in the han<lH of tlu* Sovtmdgn of 
the country, acting under tb advice, of Minixta. Tlu' t re is 
no covenant, however monstrous or howuver Inilicnnts, bow- 
ever unwise or liowovcr impmcticablo, of which it is not 
abstractly in the powwr of the Crown to bind the fiuth of 
the country that ia to any, your faith and mine. That, 
strange as it may nonncl, tbat Hlrtui^c paradox whicli 1 have 
just delivered is unqnoationably tru<-, nay, it w a conunou- 
])lacc of our parliamentary life, liut the sting in taken out 
of it, and the folly is taken out of it, when we rocollwt Uml 
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treaties have never been made until within the last two or 
three yearstreaties have never been made within my recol- 
lection in any single case, excepting with the full and 
sufficient knowledge on the part of the Government that the 
matter to which these treaties refer had been within the 
cognizance of the nation, and that the course which they were 
taking, and the engagements which they were contracting, 
were agreeable to the general convictions and the general 
desires. But under the present Government, gentlemen, sud- 
denly, upon u given day, without notice, without the possi- 
bility of having entertained the idea of such a strange result) 
we found that \ve had undertaken, by what is culled the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention- -we hud undertaken not only the 
government of tho inland of (Vprua, inhabited by the Greek 
race, to whom wo are strangers and foreigners, and who 
have recollections of an ancient civilisation of their own, but 
that wo hud undertaken to bo responsible for the government 
of the, whole of Turkey in Asia, inducing a very large part of 
what were in ancient times the most famous countries of Urn 
world, and that we bad likewise undertaken to meet on the 
Armenian frontier the, armies of Russia, with its 80,000,000 
of people, and to re.pul those armies from tbo Turkish soil, 
whatever might be the euuse, for there was no condition as to 
tho goodness of Urn cause or the badness of the cause, but 
whatever might bo the cause of bringing Turkey into a war 
with Jtiissia. I am not going now to dilate on the nature of 
these conditions in themselves, but 1 am going to point out to 
you that whatever <slso they arc, they are of the most enor- 
mous magnitude, and of the most vital consequence to your 
interests and mine, to the interests of every Briton, to be 
pledged to establish a good Government iu the Turkish 
Kmpiw, throughout tho Moluumnttdaii races of Turkey in 
Asia, among races liko the Kurds, for instance, who are 
amongst tho greatest barbarians and tho most ungovernable 
pirates upon tho face of the earth among other races little 
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less formidable than these, and entirely without the first 
elements of civilisation to become pledged to apply principles 
of law and order in a foreign country, not by our own agency 
over our own people, which we sometimes find difficult enough, 
but through the agency of a foreign Government, and that 
a Government known to be in all its branches and all its 
members thoroughly corrupt, and which has proved itself in 
all ages, even when at its best, to be incapable of learning the 
lessons of civilisation. That engagements like these should 
be undertaken would, indeed, have been a tremendous matter 
oven if it had been done with HHJ cognizance of the peoples ; 
but it was done without the eo^mzance r >f the people. It was 
done without the knowledge of Europe ; it WHS done at a Linus 
when we had a right to Kay no such thing eouM bo done, inr 
it was dono when the Powers of Kurupt; wore a%>eiubli;d in 
Congress at Berlin to settle the, gmvi, iifl<iir*> of Turkey in 
Kurope. And it was a fraud upon tho,s Powers, loo, us well 
as upon you, to eutor into those oxtwonihwry cngiigwnwnts ia 
a time whou they had, with the united authority of this 
civilised world, taken in hand the, settlement of Turkey, IJut 
I now wish to bring your attention to bear not upon the 
entire question, but ttpon this --You knew i*thirig of this; 
Parlijunont know nothing of this, for it is the (jovurnmunt who 
exera.se that unlimited treaty-making power, which nev<ir cau 
b safe except by the \v<tll-unileiv.tooil ruLt that treaties ;ir 
not to be made oxeept upon iiwtlww whcru the p\iblic are, 
Huliiciontly infornn*d, ami where, the (iovenumint knows it is 
acting in conformity with thti genural convictions. Tho troaly- 
making ]>ower ustid without that sufteguard loads to a gross 
invasion of tho privileges of Purliamunt, And thoreforo it is 
that 1 tell you that tho House of Commons winch HOW exists, 
having acijuiesccd in that invasion and approved that invasion, 
places your liberties in danger, untl gives to this contest that 
wo are now engagctl in a now character, us a real contest not 
merely for this or that particular improvement not merely 
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against this or that particular failure in the practical duties of 
administration, but gives to it the character of a contest for 
liberty. That is the first head the head of the treaty-making 
power, under which the proceedings of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have abridged the just rights of Parliament ; and the 
Parliament having acquiesced in that abridgment, and having 
approved, ay, and glorified that abridgment, it now remains 
only for you to judge whether you arc willing that the functions 
of your House of Commons shall be thus invaded by the 
Executive Government, and thai your representatives, instead 
of being the primary, shall become a secondary and a sub- 
ordinate power in the country. 

I will now $> to another point ; for I am desirous not to 
burden your memories too heavily, and so large and copious is, 
unfortunately, the inventory of misdeeds with which the 
memory of Ihn Parliament now on its death-bed will be loaded 
for many ;i long year, that tlie only course I can rationally 
pursue is to adhere to the method of selection, and out of 
many to present to you a few, but to present those which are 
among the most considerable, and which are also capable of 
WX'<A hohig made readily understood. The next of the heads under 
which tlw just rights of Parliament have been abridged- 
relates to the use of the military forces. Now, gentlemen, 
you aro a \varu that upon no subject whatever were our 
ancestors more jealous than in wgard to the, maintenance and 
tin* MM of military fonm They provided, by what may be 
called fundanmntal laws laws, at any rate, so lustrous that 
they have occupied a special and exceptional place in our 
history they provided that no standing army could bo main- 
tained without the uonwmt of Parliament; not merely that it 
could not he paid without the consent of Parliament, but that 
it could not ho maintained without the consent of Parliament. 
This doctrine was sufficient, and this enactment was sufficient 
at the time it was made, nearly 200 years ago* We had even 
tben become posseHsora of dominions in tho East Indies, but 
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we had not become possessors of an Bast Indian Empire, 
Gradually we became possessors of the East Indian Empire ; 
but that East Indian Empire was under a form of government 
peculiar and unexampled in the history of the world. It was 
governed, not primarily nor directly by the Crown, but by a 
mercantile company, ?>y degrees that mercantile company 
was brought under the control, and not the control only of 
the negative power, but likewise of impulsion or positive 
power of thn Administration. Still, while the East India 
Company subsisted, it was a check, to sumo extent, upon the 
power of the Crown. It was privy to everything that was 
done; and the strong position of tho East India (Jomjwny, in 
case anything important and, in its view, mischievous was 
done, was a grwit check upon Ihci power of the Crown. Still 
it was found, and fouml to our great disgrace and our great 
misfortune, in IHSil I think, that ly the, agwwy of UK* 
(Jovemor-Oi'iieruli and under tin* onto of the Crown, wars 
most injurious to tho interests of India, very tmmanng, tlwre* 
fore, in their ultimate wiwqwws to your groalnosrf ftiui to 
the solidity of your Einpinj-- utterly unsound on the principle 
on whwh tlmy wow founded might bo made without the 
wmcunw,e of your wjimsrutatives, without oven the prior 
knowledge of your nipreKtmtativtiH, Jt was without the 
of J'tirliauictit that tlu> war of 1JWI-40 iu 
was iniwlo, That being MO, it had Ixwuc evident 
that thenj was in tint Kmjuw a vt-ry ju)\vwful army, which 
could be uswl 1'or the jnirjiostis of war without constitutional 
control ; in fart, Uwiro was a great gap in our coiiKtitutional 
guawfes, whiclt if. ww WMpuwtu to Jill J had tho honour 
of exerting myscilf, in tho your 18fiK,to jrovont tlie repetition 
of any such mischief, and I owe it to the Into bird Derby, 
who was at that, time I'rinw Miiitater of tho country, and to 
the ]n',fnt I^ord I^rhy, who WUH at that time Sectvtury for 
India, to aocpiaint you that I had their cheerful and ready 
concurrence, There were some variations in the form of the 
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provision, which I need not state to you, but I must remind- 
you that that was the year in which the East India Company 
was finally extinguished, and the government of India was 
handed over absolutely to the Crown. That being so, the 
shadow of restraint which had formerly subsisted in the shape 
of the East India Company was removed, and I was very 
strongly of opinion, and I think those distinguished persons 
agreed, that it was necessary to nmke some further provision 
in (hat behalf to prevent the absolute and arbitrary use of the 
Indian forces by the Executive Government independent of 
the control of Parliament. Ami so what was done was this- 
it was provided that, except in cases of invasion, or sudden 
arid urgent military necessity and you never, as you are very 
well aware, can limit the discretion of tho Executive Govern- 
ment in cases like these it can only be limited by the neces- 
sities of the case except in those, cases, none of which have 
arisen, it should not be, lawful for tho (Jovermnont to employ 
the forces serving in India beyond the frontiers of that 
country, or to pay them out of the revenues of India, without 
IIM J consent of Parliament, Now, what was done in the case 
of t|jis j |lHli Afj ,| ia|| war -/ TJ|C forwJB of j ftir Majesty were 

employed beyond the frontier of India. There was no 
invasion ; there wits no sudden and urgent military necessity. 
They were paid out of tin* nwmues of India, and because of 
tht) inwemblij pretext that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to ask the IVirliiimciit to re.pny thorn, that breach of 
the law was pe.rputrutwl by the present (lovenmwnt, and was 
afterwards covered by the doctrines that I am going to bring 
under your notion. It was uetually held by HOIUG that they 
were not paid that it was only an advance, and not a pay- 
ment, An advance,, gentlemen ! Well, if it had been the 
intention of the Ministers to repay that advance out of their 
own pockets, over which they hud a control, there might be 
something to bo aid for it. It would be still, I think, a very 
insufficient argument ; but there might bo something to say 
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for the argument when their intention was to ask Parliament 
to repay. But surely the asking of Parliament to repay does 
not compel Parliament to repay in principle, or, if it does, 
your liberties are in greater danger than even I supposed them 
to be. That was a plain breach of the statute law of the 
country. Being a breach of the statute law of the country, 
it was likewise an invasion of the privileges of Parliament, 
because this was a portion of the statute law of high con- 
stitutional aim in its character, and inserted into the statute 
law for the purpose the direct and exclusive purpose of 
securing the power of Parliament the power of Parliament 
to be exorcised on your behalf by Parliament us your trustee, 
that you might not be subject to the arbitrary and uncon- 
trolled action of an Administration. Now, le.t us consider the 
doctrines that were held. This doctrine was held, ami held 
by the persona who wow the highest authorities on tin 1 , part 
of the Government with regard to a constitutional question 
vi/,. the law oflicum of the <'rown, the Attorney-de.imral uutl 
the Kolicitor-doneral, and I will rdor purlieu lurly to the 
Attorney-General, because he is the first law officer of the 
Crown. I spuak of him with gwat respect, lwuu.se ho 
appears to me to be a wy sound and able lawyer, lie was 
once led inadvertently into making a most rush and violent 
statement, as 1 thought it, against me; but upon bcinj; chal- 
lenged, he did that for which I foul grateful to Iihu lie made 
an explanation and an apology perfectly satisfactory to me. 
When that takes place, not only (night not malice to bo borne, 
but you should leel that the occurrence of a little brush 
of that kind really constitutes a tie of kindness between you 
and the man with whom it lias occurred. I am not now 
speaking against the man, but against his doctrine. The 
Attorncy-( Jenural laid down this doctrine, that Her Mujesly 
that means, that the Minister of tlio day hud a purled power, 
except in the United Kingdom, to employ any twopH he could 
get, and to pay them in any way that lie could gut them paid, 
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provided he did not pay them out of the British Treasury ; 
for which, we know very well, we need not render any thanks 
to the Attorney-General, because they would not dare to pay 
them out of the British Treasury without the assent of Par- 
liament, I will take a case now. Recollect, it was said that 
the payment out of the Indian revenues was not a payment 
out of the Indian revenues, hut only an advance ; secondly, 
iiny of those troops, and there arc 200,000 of them in India, 
might be employed in any way that the Minister chooses. 
They took great credit for bringing a handful of them to Malta, 
fiOOQ or GOOD men; in principle they might just us well have 
brought 50,000 or C 0,0 00 mon; they might have paid them 
out of the Indian revenues always in the way of au advance ; 
they might have used them for purposes of war ; they might 
have made war with those troops for the Crown's power of 
declaring \vur is undoubted ; thi-y might have carried it on 
with those troops ; th^y wight have concluded it with those 
troops ; and provided th**rts wore au ultimate intention of 
tusking Parliament to pay the bill aL some time or oilier, that 
time not being defined and probably, if 1 am to judge from 
<!Xperiwic<i in the caw of the present Government, they would 
have done what they havt* done several times that js to say, 
tl*y would have handed over the pnymomt of the bill to their 
successors ; but according to the Attorney-General, all this 
would have IHKMI perfectly within the lines of the constitution, 
subject only to this one restriction, that they could not xtiako 
war within the United Kingdom. Now, when you recollect 
that there has been no such thing as a public war in the 
United Kingdom for many centuries, we have had rebellious 
in the United Kingdom, but we have hud no public war with 
a European power in tho United Kingdom for many centuries, 
therefore I do not think you will attach any very great 
value to tho concession of the Attorney-General, that Her 
Majesty cannot make war in tho United Kingdom with any 
troops belonging to her, either Indian or other. We have 
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made gigantic wars ; we made the great Revolutionary war 
from 1*793 to 1815, which, although there have been very 
costly wars since, viz. the Pranco- German War and the 
American Civil War, yet, if its importance is measured by 
its cost, was the greatest ever made in the world. But that 
war was not made in the United Kingdom, Therefore, the 
doctrine to which T want to direct your attention is this the 
Queen has an enormous Empire ; the raising of troops in the 
Colonies really depends, us it ought to depend, not practically 
on the consent of our Farliimnjiit, but on the consent of the 
Colonial Parliaments; but it is very important to us that wo 
should control the action of tint Executive at home with regard 
to such troops. We would not consent, I think, to have such 
wars made, by any troops whatever, without- the*, consent <t' 
Parliament. The doctrino laid down is, that provided you 
don't inako the war in tin* United Kingdom, and provided 
you don't uso English money, which you cannot usu, re- 
paying the troops, it is pm'tVctly constitutional for tins Qnuttu 
to employ wlutt troops ,sh plwises, and io make whul wars 
she pleases, without any control from thu popular and, as we 
beliovo, wilf-gov c.ruing institution of tlii,s country. Now, 
when 1 tell you that il 1ms b<;tm tli purpose of our .Parlia- 
mentary liberties above all to control the military action of 
the Crown, and to take euro that whutera* tlw almtnict theory 
of the constitution bn as wgsmlH tlut iledurutiou of war by 
the Crown, yet, practically, no wars shall be carried on by ilia 
British nation, and tho blood of the British nation shall not. 
be abed, excepting with Urn consent of the British nation 
through its reprusentalivas, 1 ask you whether I exa&qeratu 
the matter when I point out to you the conduct of the 
Government in the awe of the recent Afghan war, and when 
I quote to you the doctrines with which that conduct has been 
covered and sustained the doctrine of tho Attorney-UeiHiwl, 
as tlxe first law officer of the Crown, concerning the right of 
the Crown to employ troops, except in the United Kingdom, 
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without the consent of Parliament. I think I have given you 
a pretty good and a pretty strong instance of the invasion of 
the rights of Parliament invasion of which, mark me, I do 
not say that the main blame now any longer rests upon Lord 
Eeaconsfield and his colleagues, but rests upon the members 
of the majority that supported them ; and when Mr. Cross, 
when Sir Stafford Northcote, when any of those gentlemen 
have to answer for those acts, as they will have to answer in 
the course of the next two or three weeks, in my opinion, I 
lose sight almost of their character as Ministers of the Crown, 
o entirely do I feel that as Ministers of the Crown they were 
under the absolute control of the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons could have stopped this by lifting up its 
little finger. The House of Commons would not stop it, 
approved it, sanctioned it, confirmed it, stamped it in your 
name, and gave all the encouragement in its power to the 
repetition of such acts in future times. 

I have spoken of the troaty-mtiking power, and I have 
spoken of the military title of the Crown to employ troops ; 
I will yet give you one mure instance, and it is this, and 
this also has received the approval of the House of Commons, 
the Parliament lias been kept in ignorance, at the most vital 
periods of the last two or three years, of information absolutely 
necessary for a right decision upon the great questions which 
it has been called to debate. I think you will agree with me 
that that is a pretty formidable head of the indictment that I 
//.f mantt aw bringing. It is the third tho abuse of the treaty-making 
- l M)W * r ^ 1(i tttows of the war-making power, and the suppres- 
gion the holding back from Parfiamont of necessary infonna- 
information. 1 ticm. With respect to this last charge, my only difficulty is 
that I could only adequately prove it in a speech the setting 
out of which would require two or three hours, from the 
multitude of its details ; but I will give you, and give you 
very briefly, references to one or two instances in which it has 
happened. Now, at the time that the new policy with regard 
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tyif Afghanistan was founded by Lord Lytton, in defiance of 
^such an array of authorities of Indian and British statesmen 
as never have been accumulated upon almost any question 
at that time the object pursued by the new policy was, as you 
recollect, to force upon the Ameer of Afghanistan the reception 
of a British envoy ; and the plea for that policy was, that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan was dissatisfied with the relations that 
existed, wished to draw them more clow, and that to draw 
them mov* close had become essential to the .safety of the 
Empire. "'That he was disHatisiiwl with tho relations that 
existed, and would not consent to allow them to continue 
that was substantially the ctuw laid befiwj you, In the riionlli 
of March 1877 I think Muivh or April solemn crmfiwiuvR '/ 
were opened at Peshawar lrtwwn thu MhiiskT uf tin* AJIMT"' ' 
and the representative of Lord Lylloii, tint Viceroy of India, 
In those solemn cojifurmtccs it was prnvwl, 1ryoinl tin* JMM*.!- 
bility of a doubt, that although the* Amwruf Af#liaiii*t!iii, ]ik<* 
other Asiatic pottmlutta*, and, I tun ofmiM, lik<' olhur Kuroi-an 
potentutas, WJIH vtny desirous of #tl.itf UH niucli out f*f UH AS 
he could, and therefore Itad jtn^ntfil KOIII^ ^ritivunc^s uwl 
subjects of ooinphiititi to which ho wisliml in ^ivti value in our 
eyes, yet when 1m wcw prcMMtt! l>y the Hritidi Hipr^siaitativr 
witli this ncwwsity of rccuiving Iritwh envoys in Afghanistan, 
ho at once cat to tlut winds ifa\ litU frivoloun dttmandtt that 
lie had been makitig, and not ICMN than <lu\vn tinuut over, hit* 
representative, almost on hw knew, h'Hnujjht tl rt{pres(intativ(j 
of T-ord Lytton to let the A mew alone, to let Afghanistan 
alone to let Afghanistan conlhum an it M'fis in thti relation 
with England, which lit* cteclarmi to Ini prluctly Hatisfactory. 
That document was a document of tlm mont vital importance 
If that document hud Ixsim pultiislmd, the making of tlic 
Afgluin war would have teun totally imiKMudbk Th doou- 
mont was composed it ig a long aeries of docnmonta thowt 
documents wore composed in Hut npring of 18 77; they wur' 
kept in the closets of the India Office. In the mmmtiir of 
vou n M 
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1877, Lord Salisbury said that no material change wasV 
tended in the policy to be pursued to Afghanistan. Not onty 
was knowledge withheld, but language was used which went' 
to mislead the Parliament, Suspicion in that way was lulled 
asleep. The matter went on, and in 1878, before we knew 
that these documents existed, we were informed that war with 
Afghanistan had been begun. So it was that the knowledge 
was held back from the Parliament, and the information which 
was vital to our comprehension of these subjects, and which 
never was placed in our hands until the issue had been decided 
for us without our cognizance. And I must frankly tell you 
that I doubt very much whether the Emperor of Russia, who 
rules the most despotic State in Europe, and is supposed to 
have that people in a condition nearest servitude I doubt 
very much whether the Eruperor and Government of Eussia 
would have darotl to make such a war without the knowledge 
and cognisance of their people, as the war that has been made 
by the Ministers of England in the name of the Queen of 
England. Now, gentlemen, instance the second. In that year 

1878, now intelligence of the most startling character was 
The history of continually sprung upon us. The House of Commons not 
fadhnfrw/s the IIouKO as a whole, but the minority of the House was 
*Q Malta. sensitive and alarmed* The Houso came near one of its 

vacations, 1 think it Easter vacation ; the question was put 
thcro wa so much uneasiness in the public mind that 
the cjutistion was put to Her Majesty's Government, whether 
they contemplated any new measure of an important kind, 
because, if they did, it was better for the House not to sepa- 
rate. Sir Stafford Northcote, on the part of the Government, 
Raid there was no reason in the world why the House should 
not separate, as nothing was likely to occur of a novel 
or startling character. The House separated, and it was 
within a day or two after tho House separated that the 
most novel and the most startling of all the proceedings, 
except tho Anglo-Turkish Convention, of this Government 
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announced to the world viz. that the Indian forces, 
we believed to be confined to the empire of India and 
bo operations in the neighbouring countries, had been brought 
to Malta for the purpose of taking part, if needful, in European 
war. Such was the way in which Parliament was treated, 
when it had no power of expressing an opinion, of offering 
a remonstrance upon this most important and vital measure, 
until the thing wus actually done, and whu remonblranc 
had become perfectly idle and fulik Well, in the beginning 7Xv 
of that year 1878, the Jtussians had obtained comjikte AW 
military success over the Turks. As fur us the public wurc 
aware, there was nothing to pwvenl them from pushing 
on without limit. It was not believed that rmislniitiimplf* 
had the means of resistant. Tlw public mind got into a very 
susceptible state, a state of alarm, hwiiiiiH' w \vcw not aware, 
of any engagements of tlus Russians ml to HU>r ron^tuntw- 
ople. In tlm meantime* tlm Itussiitns were waking their 
treaty with the Turks, Id was known, or it was IwliuviMl, that 
in thai treaty tlut Russians would tin what llm (ioniums <Iil 
with tlm Vratidi that is t< say, would hf|Hiru what is call*'*! 
a war indemnity, and gmuu alarm wtnt abroad lest thvy nluaihl 
require this war indemnity in the shapo of a gruut sliut*, or an 
important portion of tlu? territory of Turkuy, S<ac alarm 
went abroad. On the 28th January th<'> Chancellor of tlio 
Exclwqudr made a spu<tfh whic.U \v<tnt directly to stimulate 
that alarm; and 1m said wo don't know what tlm Kiaporor is 
going to do in the i natter of the indemnity he might ask for 
Smyrna or ask for Salonika - tlut iiuportanco of that being 
that he might ask for ports by which lut might at ouw outshlu 
the Eosphorus csUiblish ]jim,slf as a naval Power in tlm 
Mediterranean, WU, that WON cxucctlingly alarming - 
alarming, I think, to any rational man, certainly alarming to 
all those who were disposed to bo miublo upon sut'.h sub- 
jects. Well, gentlemen, tit that very tiwu, whih* that langujigo 
Wits held by tho GovcrnttKint, thti Government hud ia thvir 
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possession the most solemn pledges given by the EmperoT 1 
Eussia, and recorded in written documents, given by anc 
through Lord Augustus Loftus, our ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, given to Colonel Wellesley, who was the British envoy 
in the Ilussian camp in which the Russians declared and 
bound themselves to this, that they would ask for no territory 
whatever from Turkey with two exceptions with the excep- 
tion of Bessarabia, on the Danube, which they have got, and 
with the exception of a fraction of Armenia, with the port of 
Itotoum, which they have got also. Now, it was known that 
this was what they would ask for ; but all these alarms were 
allowed to go abroad, and the public mind to be excited, 
Parliament to be bewildered and disquieted ; and when the 
Government had in its possession the information which would 
have allayed those fears, they talked about the demand of 
ports for Kussia oa the Mediterranean which demand they 
must have known to be impossible and absurd, and which 
demand, if it hail existed, would undoubtedly have given them 
a cause of war beyond all dispute against the Emperor of 
Ivussiit That information, gentlemen, was kept back from us. 
Gentlemen, then came another thing Lord Derby resigned. 
When Lord Derby resigned 1 myself was in the House of 
Ix>r<Ls, and L heard what passed ; and he said that he resigned 
he maintained a reserve most studiously considerate to his 
lato colleagues, which cwukl not be too highly commended, 
though perhaps it would liave been better for the public, as 
matters turned out, if Ite liad had a less delicate sense of 
forbearance towards them ; bat I commend his conduct and 
he Htiitl he had resigned >ou account of measures which had 
appeared to him likely to load us into war in any case 
to disturb the public mind, and therefore to be mischievous, 
and he could be no party to such measures. When he sat 
down the Karl of Boaconslield rose, and, after describing the 
great pain with which he parted from Lord Derby, he proceeded 
to say that the allusion of Lord Derby to those measures was 
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her enigmatical, that there was great mischief in anything 
looked like concealment, and consequently he had bettor 
inake it known at once to Parliament that Her Majesty's 
Government intended to call out the military reserves a body 
of 30,000 or 40,000 men. That was rather an alarming and 
a very important piece of intelligence. A similar declaration 
was made by Sir Stafford Northcotcs in the House of Commons, 
and we were led to believe, gentlemen, that that measure wan 
the only measure. Judge, then, of our astonishment when 
after this Lord Derby came down t< Parliament and doclnml 
that that was not the only niNisunj; that th<* plan of bringing 
the Indian troops to Europe, that tlm plan of seizing some 
point on the coast or in tho Turkish Empire in AMU wiv 
measures that were then entertained ly the Cabinet, mid (hat 
formed part of the cause of his resignation. It was nw< viful 
if we were to discharge our duties to tin* country thai \w 
should know these* things, an<l it \VJIH not agreeable with any 
principles with which I am umvnrsiuit, or which I e<M 
approve, that this moastiro with regard to tlw rcMWvcs should 
liave been announced to Parliament as if it. had been the. Hole 
measure, because concealment was a tiling m bad, whn at 
that very moment olhor truitimircs wc,iit concoul<l, and I*arliu- 
rnent was not allowed to bo acquaints! with them, 1 roally 
need not perhaps further detain you with instance.'*? of this 
kind, so numerous are the cam tlmi, might btt ({tiot^l, but I 
will yet give you one tuortt, and yon will at once HU th bear- 
ing of it As I havo told you, gontlmjusn, wliil tlus (Jongi'csH 
was sitting at Berlin in 1878, the Anglo-Turki.sh Convention 
was made. The Anglo-Turkwh Convention gavo t<* Oivat 
Britain what may be calkd an oxdiwivt) prttoc;tomtti w,r th 
whole of Turkey in Afii. Tlmt, of courw, inclndtxl Syria. 
Now, if you go back to the prior history of Franco, you will 
find that France had always had a iwculiar joalouny with 
respect to her influence in Syria. At tlw tiwts of twrtiiiu * 
disturbanceH in the U^banon, during the Oove.rwnent of 
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Paliuerston, France had taken tlie leading part, and had b* n 
the first to tell the Porte that unless the Porte agreed to tE8 
measures that were demanded, they would land their troops 
in Syria, and I rather think, if I am right, they did do so at 
that time. But historically, and from the time of the first 
Napoleon, France had always shown an extraordinary jealousy 
with respect to Syria perhaps it would not be too much to 
say an ambition either that she should herself exercise an in- 
fluence in Syria, or at all events that no such influence should 
be exercised by any other Power. Now, under these circum- 
stances you will observe, when we were called upon to pass 
judgment on the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which gave to 
England treaty rights in Syria, over all Syria not possessed by 
yraiice, it was most important, nay, essential, for our discharge 
of our duty that we should know whether France had or had 
not expressed dissatisfaction with the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, becausfj of those rights given to us in the south-eastern 
part of the Mediterranean. Von will see my point. Well, 
what hupi>ened ? Not a word was said to us upon the subject 
before we debated the Anglo-Turkish Convention and the 
Treaty of Berlin. I myself saw plainly this political danger 
I saw that whereas we had no right whatever to make this 
Convention for it was a gross breach of the Treaty of Paris 
that is to say, of the international law of Europe ; that it 
likewise waft open to this special objection that it tended to 
embroil us with France, and in the course of a long speech 
which I made in the House of (2ommonR on that occasion, I 
argue<l strongly and fully that it tended to embroil us with 
Frawui, and imi.st do mischief in the mind and feeling of 
Franco. But I iV.lt tho weakness of my argument. I felt 
that my argument wan liko a shot fired into the air, because 
Her Majesty's Government had laid beforo us the documents 
relating to the Anglo-Turkifih Convention as I believed, and 
tlio documents relating to the Treaty of Berlin, There was 
not a word about dissatisfaction from France, and I was in 
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ie ludicrous position of being reproached, or open to be re- 

.Broached, with being more French than the French themselves 

of raising on the part of France a cause of complaint which 

France had never raised for herself. I felt the weakness of 

that position ; notwithstanding that, I felt the strength of the 
historical argument in itself, and 1 did not recede from it 
What happened? The delate passed; we were of course 
beaten by one of those magnificent majorities of which we 
have heard a good deal. The Parliament separated ; we wont 
to our recess. About tin* mouth of October the French 
Government prepared and produced for its Chamber of Depu- 
ties the communications that hud taken place upon this sub- 
ject, in which it appeared that at 111** wry time whni the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention IMTSIIIIC known to them tin*. French 
had remonstrated against it, an<l had tn-utcil it as a O 
that went to disturb the good undtsrstumlhix of tin*, two 
trios. Ami then, wlwn the Franch had publinltiul this in- 
formation then for the first time, it wus made known to 
England. But wo debated it, w* w<*nt through tlm wholu 
discussion upon tlm question, wtt t-Jtim; to our decision IIJK>U if, 
and the information essential to an appreciation of the merits 
of the case was kept by the <!overwn<mt in its own po.s^tision, 
concealed from us, and w, yonr n^prcsscntativtiH, had to ctaeidu 
matters involving your vital intoiustH without the iufunuttUon 
needed for that dcicimcm. 

Now I go no farther, my chargu is thai the rights* of 
Parliament have been abridgwl in respect of the abuse UMJ 
unwarranted, unprecedented UKTJ of tlm tnwity-muking power ; 
abridged in respect to Urn rights claimed and the rights exor- 
cised in making war without tho consent of Parliament ; 
abridged in respect of tho decisions of Parliatmmt itwli 1 , which 
Parliament haw boon called upon and compelled to taktt, while 
the information necessary for the purpose was deliberately 
withhold, cithor at tho time of the decision, or, at any rate, 
until events had been carried HO far as to deprive Urn decision 
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of all practical importance. That is the evidence I lay 
you, and that evidence proves that this invasion of Parlitf 
xcentary right has taken place by the sanction of the House 
of Commons, that is, by the sanction of the majority of the 
House of Commons, by the sanction, I arn sorry to say it, among 
others, of your own member, for no man has been more docile 
to the Government than the noble Earl who now represents 
you in Parliament ; and you, gentlemen, have got to decide 
whether you will make yourselves parties to this invasion 
of Parliamentary right. Eemember the saying with which 
I began, and with that saying I will close. Tour liberties 
I won't say are in danger, for my faith in the nation is 
utterly unshaken - r but yoiur liberties have been attacked, your 
liberties have been undermined, your liberties have been to 
a degree impaired. They have been impaired, in the first 
instance, by a Minister, but in the second instance, and more 
importantly for the Minister could have been easily dealt 
with in the second instance, by the majority of the House 
of Commons ; and, gentlemen, it is a true word and a lasting 
word of constitutional doctrine, that> except from within the 
precincts of the House of Commons itself, except by the 
action of such a majority as that on which you are now 
called upon to pass judgment, there never will be danger to 
the liberties of the people of Great Britain. 



JlfONDAY, MAHCII M, 1880, 

MEETING AT GILMERTON. 

Mn. GLADSTONE came from Edinburgh by special train, and the 
meeting took place in the sclioolhou.se, llr. Black being called to 
the chair, and introducing the right lion, gentleman, who said; 

Mr, (ttiairman and fleiitliaiinn, I am wy glud to incut 
this parish of the constituency, and 1 am ({socially not without 
satisfaction that T should inert, them in tho schoolroom ; fur 
tho schoolrooms of HcotJund art* wy <'los<-ly uswiuti'd with 
the Liberal cause. 1 do not mean thnt Acts relating in fduita- 
tion are passed with political or jiurty viwa Vry far front it. 
They arc passed without drawing any distinction of that kiwi 
But I am of opinion, and possibly you may a^m* with me, that 
I am, notwithstanding, <juili justiliud in saying llwt th wihxil- 
rooms of your country arc, indisHolubly aso<!iut<'d with the 
Liberal cause. For what i it that Ims #von to Scotlan*! its 
deep, unconquerable uttachmunt to tho Ulxtral urnm* ? It i 
tho education of tluj pttoj)ht ; it i,s tlui iialnt of thought and 
discussion and responnible judgment -which they have fomu'ii 
partly, perhaps, in connwtion with tlwsir e<'eliiHiuKtical history, 
but aJso to a groat degree in connection with tho ptjeuliar pro- 
gress which popular education has for some generations made 
among them. 

I whall pass to the therm* suggested by tho epithet I 
employed, namely, your ftccltJHiantical hintory, because there 
are members of this constituency who, as might very naturally 
be expected, are desirous that there should be no misuuder- 
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standing between us upon the important subject of the posi* 
in which the national religious establishment of Scotland iar 
stand, so far, at least, as my appreciation of that position goeb^ 
in reference to the Parliament about to be assembled ; and on 
Saturday, to a question put to me, I answered, in conformity 
with what I understood would be rather for tho general con- 
venience, that I would say the little I had to say upon that 
subject in tho parish of Liberton. Now, I would, in the first 
place, repeat what I have had occasion to say in many places, 
that never have I known a case in which the multiform con- 
troversies, if T may so say, and the numerous issues that are 
naturally the product of our varied and intense political life, 
were so much summed up in one great issue. It would hardly 
be too much to say that in the main this coming election is a 
question of a vote of confidence, as we call it in the House of 
Commons, or a vote of no confidence in the existing Admini- 
stration. For you are well aware that the most self-governing 
country cannot govern itself by itself. It must govern itself 
through the instrumentality of a representative body. But 
neither can that representative body in the nature of the 
oaHu bo so constituted as to conduct the work of executive 
government. The highest function that that representative 
body can uxcrcisc on your behalf, and the function through 
which your solid convictions are made to take effect in the 
main in the government of the country, in all normal and 
ordinary circumstances, arises in this way that the repre- 
sentative is in a condition to determine the choice of the 
Mini.sterH of tho Crown. Therefore, it is not in the slightest 
<lc k gtt!<j that I want to blink the importance of this or that 
particular (pwstion ; but to you, as men of sense and men of 
ImniiHsss, I wish to obsfjrve that you cannot possibly settle, 
through tho medium of an election, how every particular bill 
shall bo dealt with, how every particular measure shall be 
treatc'd. What you can settle is this, that those in whom you 
have confidence shall bo returned to Parliament, in order 
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t they may when in Parliament so discharge their 
yJ5y as to give to the Sovereign the benefit of such ad- 
vice as you think will be governed, not only by motives of 
patriotism, but by enlightened and progressive views. For 
that reason it is that I have said that your main subject 
the subject which really must occupy the mind of every man 
is the question who shall bo the Ministers ; and the process 
we are about is this. Wo aro not, in my opinion, passing 
direct judgment upon tho conduct of the Ministers at this 
moment so much as wo arc passing judgment that is, I 
am calling upon you to pass jmljjniont on Urn conduct 
of the majority of (he House of Commons, by whom 
that Ministry was made, ami by whom thiil Mmi.>try 
has been supported, I am bound t<> siy Unit evury [iistion 
that we may wish to promote, that \ve, may have, tlw mjuiv-t 
to our hearts, lliii whole, work of le^lulm; pro^iv^s and hn- 
provowont, has been cusl greatly into tho ruur as tho result 
of the last Parliament. Them is lutnlly a griNit Hulywl upon 
which any material advunru has been nmdi;: ant! by tint 
confusion thut has ktm introdncetl into iinauct;, ami tint 
complication that han Ixicn iutroducud into foreigti })oHcy, by 
cngagfiinonts and quumtls and distuvlances in iltw*. out of tho 
four quarto of thu globo, your coining rupwwonlativcH, and 
tlio coming Minwtry of thi iJiiwn.lwmt been supplied with a 
mass of work to do, urgent imd innmliate, with whi(;li it IH 
alwolutoly necessary for I hem to dinil boforu they can really and 
effectively ronunw tho jwaecful work of legislative iniprovcnmni, 
With that prelaw, I will say a few words on tho Muhjttct 
of the Scotcli Clumth KstabliHlmumt, which, it aj)ptir,s to nio ( 
I must confess, is, ul UH pniwtnt niimient, largely madtj use 
of by our Tory friwulx as an iiwlruimmt for promoting tlwlr n /, /;/ ,, 
purpoHua I lutur whorovor I gr a groat deal Haid ^w* ^^ 
the qwsstion of tho Church Rstablishmont in Hcotland; Imt '***// 
I do not lutur ifc from Kroo (Jlutrchmon ; I do not hour it ''" * m * 
from United PresbytorianH ; I Iioar it from tho mouths of 
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Tories and through the channel of Tory newspapers, an<^' it 
appears, gentlemen, that the Tories are using the question vnf 
the Established Church of Scotland exactly as upon formeV 
occasions they have used other questions. Take one that is 
familiar to all who know the history of the time. After the 
peal of the Corn Laws, what did the Tories do ? The Tories 
represented that the country was ruineday, ruined ; not 
damaged only, but ruined by the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
consequently they formed their party upon the basis of restor- 
ing Protection. The farmers, good easy souls in England, 
naturally believed what they said, and returned large numbers 
of thorn to Parliament in order that those gentlemen might 
net about restoring Protection; and I believe that if the 
Tories had never come into office, they still would have been 
preaching exactly the same thing, and inducing all the 
English funnel's not many, I think, of the Scotch, but the 
English farmers, to a groat extent, to return them to Parlia- 
ment to TOKlnro Protection. Then every man was au untrust- 
worthy man, a disloyal man, an unpatriotic man, who was not 
retuly to restore Protection. That was the doctrine they then 
held. What did wo do ? We got them into office in 1852, 
und from the moment they got into office not a word more 
WHH hoard of Protection, ft is exactly the same story. A 
few Liberal ( -hmdnuen not Tory Churchmen of the Scotch 
Church will stick to the Tory party. I cannot doubt that 
some of them will do that perhaps many of them will do 
that; but Literal Churchmen would fall into the veriest trap 
that ever was set for the minds and consciences of enlightened 
won, wore they not to observe this method of action of the 
Tory party that is to say, of using subjects as means to 
create ulurm in the public ; to trade upon that alarm, and to 
obtain seats in Parliament through that trade; and then, 
when tho time comes, to pitch overboard, without a moment's 
hesitation or a moment's compunction, the very subject out of 
which they have made such a large and profitable trade. 
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Jft is right, perhaps, that I should explain to you some 
ticular cases that have been laid before you as reasons why 
pou should mistrust me. I think it was Lord Salisbury 1 do 
not know whether he has favoured you with a visit in Scot- 
land, or whether he thought you were a little too far north 
for him, but he did appear somewhere or other, and he laid 
down this doctrine. He said If r. Gladstone is the man who 
said, in 1865, that the Irish Church question was beyond tin* 
range, I think, of practical politics, and who, in 1868, inovwl 
resolutions to destroy the Irish Church, and, in I860, carried 
a bill through the Hoiwe of Commons for that purpose. Well, TM /)/ for? of 
now, I will tell you the cxari truth of that matter. It is per- / 
fectly true that in 18G5 I raid and I fully believed ii 
that the Irish Clmrch (potion was out of the ranjio of 
practical politics ; by which I im-aiit it was flui nctMKiou of 
an election, and when at an eledion you say a question i,s out 
of the range of practical polities, you menu that it is not a 
question likely to be dealt with in the Parliament you are now 
choosing. That is tlw amuming of it. Ify belief at that tiuw 
was this the Irish Church lm<l bwm suffered to go on without 
being a subject of agitation for twenty or thirty years since 
the time when its concerns had beim actively discussed, and, 
according to all appearances, it seemed that it might so go on 
for a considerable iwwbe.r of ywim. It would not At all have 
surprised me, according to the opinions 1 then entertained, if 
it had gone ou for iivo, ten, or fiftau more, years from that 
date. Then came that which is now <iileil in outer to work 
upon your alarms, (t is said, and truly said, that in the year 
1867 them happened certain crimes in England that in to 
say, a policeman WUH mimlcred, iu circuiustanees of riot and 
great excitement, by a Fenian crowd iu Manchester ; the wall 
of Clerkenwell Prison, London, was blown down in a very 
alarming manner ; and it is said that it was iu conse.f {tienou 
of these things that 1 completely changed my mind about tlm 
Irish Church, and proposed the disestablislinuint of it. Now, 
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gentlemen, what I have said, and what I repeat about tf it 
charges is simply this, that the matters referred to had taf 
effect of drawing the attention of the people of this island to 
the Irish question, they had nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. But pray consider this ; pray consider how all of 
you have your hands full ; how all of you have the duties of 
life to perform. You are all citizens of an Empire with a 
multitude of varied calls all over the world ; and there are, no 
doubt, many questions requiring attention which are in sharp 
competition one with another, and to the whole of which it 
is not possible to give all the attention they deserve. Now, 
the case of the Irish Church was a very urgent case, and 
there are a great many more very urgent cases which at 
this moment receive no attention, Can there be a more 
urgent case than this? In 18IJ5 it was thought vitally 
necessary, and it has been of immense advantage to the coun- 
try, to change the whole municipal government of the country. 
It had formerly been a dose government; it was made a 
popular representative government. P*ut at that time the city 
of London was uxcuptcid; it was supposed they would do it in 
18#G or 18t'>7; and nothing has been done to the present 
hour. Well, that is si very urgent question indeed, for 
we have four millions of people gathered together in the 
metropolis of this great country without the advantages of 
luiMHiijuil government, many of their arrangements in a state 
most ineflUucmt, some of them really almost scandalously 
imtflicitiut, IKSCUUKG tho pressure of the concerns of Govern- 
ment is Much that it has not buun possible to give attention 
to that matter, and create a sufficient public feeling and 
impetus to overcome the obstacles which alwaya require to be 
overcome where tho interests of local bodies, and a great many 
prejudices, and a grctai many, perhaps, even selfish interests 
have to be overcome. 

Now, it is alleged that I have said that the Fenian outrages 
were the cause why the Irish Church was disestablished. That 
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tfment is as far from the truth as is possible. I will give 
i>a( a little illustration of that. Suppose it is Sunday morning, 
^fd I have got up and have had my breakfast, and perhaps 
I am reading a book in which I am interested, let us hope 
it is a proper and becoming book for the day, and I am not 
thinking of going to church at the moment, because I am so 
interested in the book that I am not conscious of the exact 
time, when suddenly I hear the church - bell. Well, the 
church-bell reminds me, and I put my book down, put <m my 
hat, and go to church. Would you say the church-bell is the 
cause why I go to church ? Not in the least ; it is not the 
cause why I go; J go to church because 1 believe it to h 
my duty to go to church, and I wish to go to church ; but 
the church-bell is that which draw* my attention to it, and 
that is the important function it performs. You are told it / 

. . . , ,. , . ., 

only requires some reman outrage to havu tin.' Uwrrai m 
Scotland disestablished, Why, a Fwniiui nutra^t in Scotland 
might draw my attention to the, Fenian outwit; but the 
Fenian outrages in Jingland matlo thu people, of Knglund and 
of Scotland think of tho Irish question ; and when tiwy thought 
of the Irish (question, tlwy saw then* was a gniat> scandalous, 
and shameful grievance iu Ireland; and, therefore, thy d<s- 
tenmned to remove it. iUit it was only attention that wu,s 
called ; and when our aUuutiou i.s calltid to tho ctisu of tho 
Scotch Church, what do we find ? We iiml a lar^ci portion 
of the people of Scotland who arc Kvisnl from that Church, 
and a large portion who are very desirous it should !K* <li.s- 
established. We find another large portion who are very 
desirous it should continues eHtahliKhtul ; and no means have 
yet been takon to aw.rtain, by a full and adequate di-scussion, 
which of those portions willy (iXprcmH the entire mind or 
general mind of Scotland, But thorn portions would both of 
them agree that there is no analogy whatever between 
case of tlie Chuiwh of Scotland and the case of the Church of M 
Ireland, Therein nothing dlsgrucefulto the Ooverwmint 
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this country, or to the members of the Established Church 
and the class who support it in Scotland, in the historn of 
the Church of Scotland. The question of the Church o/ 
Scotland, if it ever comes to be fought out, will be fought out 
honestly and in good temper, and upon grounds of general 
expediency and principle ; but not by keen and bitter 
reproaches, and not under the smart of burning recollections 
and galling recollections, such as those that attended the whole 
history of the Church of Ireland. It is monstrous to attempt 
to create this analogy. Just let me remind you of some of 
the points. I do not want to go back upon these things. 
The Established Church of Ireland is now a Voluntary Church, 
working its own way, and I thank God it is ; but I am com- 
pelled by tho injudicious efforts of that party who always 
supported it, to point out how ludicrous it is to make a 
parallel between it and tho Church of Scotland. The Church 
of Ireland was nn alien Church. It was planted by foreign 
force, ft was the foreign force, of England that made the 
of Ireland. The Established Church of Scotland 
grow out of the soil, and instead of being forced upon tho 
people, was forced by the people. It was the efflux of tho 
mind of tho people ; it gave expression to the convictions of 
the jjeople ; and not only was it not like, but at every point 
it wivs in diametrical opposition and contradiction to the 
(loplomble case of the Church of Ireland. The Church of 
Scotland was loved by the people; the Church of Ireland 
was Imtod by the people. It wiw associated with all the 
memories of their degradation. The people recollected that 
they wore compelled out of their miserably scanty means to 
subscribe funds for the maintenance of the Church in Ireland 
down to the year 1833 ; and they were at the same time 
precluded from exercising any vote in the vestries, by which 
those funds were levied. The Church of Scotland, on the 
other hand, waa historically dear to the people. The Church 
of Ireland always repreaented what may fairly be called a 
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miserable minority of the people represented one-ninth or 
one-tenth part of the people ; but the Church of Scotland clown 
to 1843 unquestionably represented a very large majority of 
the people. Before the Disruption, it is not too much to 
say that the Church of Scotland had the warm and enthusi- 
astic attachment of perhaps three - fourths of the people, 
those who are now the United Presbyterians being the 
chief fraction of the other fourth. The Church of Scotland 
was the Church of the people a great deal more titan tlw 
Church of the rich and the wealthy and the noble ; but the 
Church of Ireland was the Church of tho wealthy and the 
noble and of nobody else excepting a fwv parishes and a 
few neighbourhoods. The Church of Scotland wns a Church 
in which all the moans that it possessed \\viv, carefully lw.->- 
banded, so that every kirk should be toWubly sti]t]lin<l \vith 
the means of supporting a minister; whilr, on thtt uflujr Imnd, 
there were no groat oecmmulalions of unn<iCt*s.sury wraith in 
the case of a few individuals. The, ('Imrrii of Iwlmul was 
full of the grossest and most monstrous abuses, enormous 
episcopal revenues, accumulations of parishes iimdn to <:wile 
great revenues for parish el<'.rj*y]n<m ; every sort of irregularity, 
non-residence, pluralities, every abuse that it is possible to 
conceive. Such was the heap of )>lteht.x and of <U*for- 
mities presented by the Established ('hureh of Ireland in 
the time of its prosperity, liufc, as I liavc Haiti, when tlw 
question of the Church of Scotland ('-onuss to ta dis(;uased, it 
will be calmly discussed, with reason ami good lewi>er, by 
men of principle and diameter, accustomed to respect one 
another, and meeting upon a footing of perfect eivil wj utility, 

On the other hand, recollect this what has created 
alarm in sonio lias been tluit we have said it is to the 
sentiment of tho people of {Scotland that wo must look 
for the decision of this question wluw it conies to be dis- 
cussed. In the case of Ireland, it was not the decision of 
the people of Ireland that led to the dost ruction of tins 

vou n. N 
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Established Church. The people of Ireland had borne it so 
long, had been so accustomed to the work of submission, that 
they hardly stirred upon the subject. It was and I can say 
this as one knowing the facts of the case it was that the 
mind and conscience of England and Scotland had been 
effectually awakened when once they gave attention to the 
subject, and they felt that it was necessary to remove the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland from its position as an establishment 
in order to apply a remedy to a gross public wrong that 
offended the conscience and sense of the country, and that 
degraded the diameter of the country all over the civilised 
Tfa Church world. What lias been said about the Church of Scotland 

this, that the question raised about it is evidently a question 
^ or ^ ie P e P^ e f Scotland In my opinion it is a question 
which never can bo decided satisfactorily except it be, which- 
ever way it be, by some clear and strong and decided mani- 
festation from the people of Scotland When I am asked 
whether I anticipate any siujli manifestation now, and 
especially sucli manifestation in a negative sense, my answer 
is that, 80 far an I liav soon, this question has not been before 
the people of Scotland during the proceedings, thus far, of the 
present election. I, for my part, see no likelihood whatever 
that it will be, ; anil I certainly should be a party objecting 
strongly tu any attempt to filch an advantage, to take an ad- 
vantage, against the Church of Scotland, or against anything else 
that is Scotch, from uii accidental circumstance. It is the people 
of Scotland to whom it has been referred, That reference 
must 1)0 a real reference ; there must bo a real consideration 
in order to a real iltdsion. Nay, the decision must not only 
be real ; in my opinion it must be a manifest and pointed 
and undeniable decision, in order to bring about any fresh issue 
or any great change in regard to the National Churoli. 

That JH what 1 have to say on the subject of the Scotch 
Church EsUblishment; but I will refer to one or two other 
matters, because some of the kind correspondents who favour 
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me with their views individually, and very often say things 
that are useful, say We want to know what you say ought 
to be done not merely what you object to, but what ought 
to be done in a new Parliament ? I have formerly pointed 
out to you the obstacles which the action of the present 
Government has interposed to the speedy and immediate 
progress of useful legislation. I think the Parliament of 
1868, though perhaps T ought not to say so, inasmuch as 1 
am deeply interested in its character, has left behind it a 
reputation that will long remain honourable in the minds of 
the people of this country, T think very differently indeed 
of the Parliament now expiring, and, in fact, in regard to that 
Parliament, for the sake of good manners I would rather not 
say what I think, Hut I have little hope that the nnxf 
Parliament will bo able In wrvt', yon us <*ffi;elually and a* 
palpably an -did the Parliament of 18G8. What I hope is 
that it will servo you in UKJ Kami; spirit, and that it will do 
all that different chxjtnnstanwH jKjrmil to mako that sorvin* as 
wide and as effectual as possible. I hit, whwi I urn askod 
what I think ought to be done, I really should bti ashamed 
to road you the list of the things thai 1 think ought, in bo 
done, because I luwj in my band here u little tract of which 
I am the author. It was written two years ago. and it was 
called ' England's Mi&sion ;' und in a note to that tract 1 luivi* 
put down together, without including what may be wiled 
secondary quoHtiona, a lint of Uvo-and4wonly great Hubjecls, 
with respect to which, as I consider, almost th whole public 
opinion of the country is fixed in the idea that they ought 
to be dealt with, Hero they are, I begin with Lwdon 
municipal reform; iny second is comity government ; my 
third, county franchise ; my fourth, the state of the liquor 
laws; and so I go on, but I won't read the whole of thorn ; 
it is a budget which would almost stun and stupefy you. 
However, what I will do will be thk Three of those two- 
and-twonty are subjects, in regard to which tho present 
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Parliament has acted since that tract was written. Then 
there remained, you may say, only nineteen ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not so, because while in one of the three questions 
with which they have dealt they have made some progress, 
the other two they have made a great deal worse than they 
were before. Therefore I consider that the whole action of 
the present Government, taking the three together, amounts 
The fash to nothing, or perhaps less than nothing, They have made 

University .,_.,*. ., . . . 

Act. progress 111 the Irish University question. A very insulncient 

and meagre bill was passed ; but still it was a bill that the 
Irish under the pressure in which they felt themselves 
accepted. The Liberals did till they could to promote the 
passing of it, taking a little good when they could not get a 
groat one. >So that f put down as so much to the good and 
to the credit of the presimt Parliament, Pmt as to the two 
others, what lias the present Parliament done as to corrupt 
practices at elections? It has not been satisfied to leave 

The Ad for things as they wore. It wan not only determined not to go 
forward For the repression of corruption, but that which had 
n ^formerly boon damped by tho law as a dangerous, if not a 
corrupt praclieo, and as tending to corrupt practice, if not 
actually corrupt practice vix, payment iu boroughs for the 
conveyance of voters to the poll that which the law had 
previously prohibited cm the grounds I mentioned, this 
Parliament, in a manner T must say the most hasty so hasty 
that it dtiscjwirt to be called indecent iu the last week or 
ton days of its existence, has had a bill brought in to repeal 
Urn prohibition and to re-establish that bad practice in favour 
of thu rich candidate against the poor candidate, in favour of 
reaction against reform, iu favour of practical mischief, and 
ftgahwt practical improvement. The other question with which 
they have bwu dealing is tho Probate* Duty your friend the 
Inventory J)uty. I had tho audacity to detain a large 
widicuiio at Oulktiith the otbor day in handling the subject 
of tho Inventory Duty, and 1 set forth results which were 
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patiently followed and perfectly comprehended by my 
audience, and which, I think, excited their astonishment, when 
they found the gross partiality shown to the real property of 
the country, that is to say, to the landlords of the country 
of whom I confess myself one in imposing the taxation so 
as that it shall pass by the landlord, and shall light upon the 
personal property of the country. Gentlemen, on that day I 
made statements which were so striking Hint I really would 
not have ventured upon them if it had not been that I had 
gone carefully into the figures and had satisfied myself as to 
their truth ; and there is not one of Ilium that can be slinkun. 
When I first began to examine this bill of Sir Stafford 
Northcote I was astonished, and having occasion to attend a 
meeting in London in tho borough of whioh 1 m an elector, 
I wanted to sound an alarm. I de.le.nniwid to li within the 
bounds of truth, and I think what 1 said in London was this, 
that whereas personal property now pays three, or four times 
as much as milty upon a sur.c.ession by death, they have 
brought in a bill at this last moment, when it cannot bo 
discussed or examined, to make it, instead oi" thrue or four 
times, four or five or six times as mwh. That, I thought, 
was not stating it vry st rongly, and the Chancellor of tin* 
Exchequer found fault with ims, and said 1 hud buun en- 
deavouring to inflaiim the, public mind against this bill in 
Murylebone. In my place in th House of Commons I said, 
' I have, and I will I liavu spoken of it in Maryluhouci 
1 will apeak of it elsewhere ; and I will endeavour to make it 
well understood, not with oxaggtiration, but according to tho 
facts/ Now, I showed at Dalkt'ith that if you liiko the easo 
of a farm worth 20,000, and of a farm tenant whose stock 
upon the farm is worth ,5000, supposing tho landlord dies 
and supposing tho fanner dies, and the landlord and Lho 
farmer are both of them succeeded by their sons, the farmer's 
son coining into his stock worth 5000 would have to pay 
wore than twi<ie as mucli Probate Uuty as the landlord's son 
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coming into 20,000. That is to say, instead of being four 
or five times, as I had put it in Marylebone, it was nine 
times worse. And not only so, hut recollect this, that the 
plea and pretext set up by these people is that personalty 
ought to pay, because the land pays the rates. But I ask if 
the farmer docs not pay the rates, if the shopkeeper does not 
pay the rates, who has got the stock in his shop, and whose 
heir, when ho dies, has to pay five or six, or perhaps eight or 
ten times as much as the sou of the landlord in coming into 
his great landed estate. Well, that is the mode of progress, 
and that is the catalogue of work that this Pailiament 
bequeaths to those who are to succeed it, and that this 
Government bequeaths to those who are to take up its work, 
when, as I hope, a new Parliament, expressing the sense of 
the people, shall have put an end to its miscarriages and 
misdeeds in the discharge of the high oflico it now fulfils. 

/hveimaft ^ ^ y ou w ^ !l ^ ow lne > * w ^ kill }' ou w ^ a ^ ^ ^ l "^ *0 

k the provimatc subjects of li*gidation. I have told you that 
in my opinion Church establishments nro not at all proximate 
subjects of legislation, 1 am not speaking of my wishes, 
because there ure a great inuny things I wish heartily to see 
done and which I liavo no hope of seeing ; but when 1 speuk 
of proximate subjects I moan thosti most urgent, ami 1 will 
tell you what I consider tlw most urgent. They come under 
thcfflo tlircc Loads the IUKI<! of finance, tins head of land laws, 
and the heart of local government, When I look to finance, 
1 say that things haw boon allowed to got into suuh a state 
that wo have come to about ,8,000,000 of efficiency; and 
as to the remedial measure, such as it is, which has been 
adopted by the present (Sovernmimt, by means of passing this 
most unjust and outrageous Inventory Duty Bill for I 
cannot call it by a weaker epithet than that all my state- 
ments in regard to it have really l>n very much within the 
mark, as I will show if I have or-casion to return to the 
subject iu detail In respect to finance, the only provision 
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that has "been made is a provision by which it has "been 
indicated that the next five years shall pay 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 of the deficit that has been contracted 
in the last five years. That is the way that this far-seeing 
Government, this Conservative Government, provides for 
the future of the country that is to say, by handing 
over to it the burdens which they have entailed upon 
finance. The condition of finance is a subject of many 
branches, and won't bear treatment in detail without a 
great expenditure of time; but T am satisfied now to note 
it as one of what I think three subjects likely to vindicate 
their claim to he immediately and seriously set about by 
any right-minded Parliament, If you return a Parliament 
like this, I won't promise you thai your finunms \vill ltj <l( i all 
witli at all. 1 think it is very likely there will lw luoiv, 
hectoring, and more bragging, and more contracting of engnge- 
ments and making of secret trout ins; that lltew will le 
more pretences of extending thu Kmpiro, more running into 
collision with the wntiment of otlwr pe,oplo, and endeavouring 
to put them down by force and violence, and, 1 am afraid, 
in some cases, e.von by cruelty, us w have been doing in 
Afghanistan, i won't answer for whit will happen if you 
return a Parliament of the wrong kind. If yon return a 
Parliament of the right kind, finanw is one of tho first sub- 
jocts that must receive careful and close attention. The next (2) 
subject I will refer to now in the stuto of the land laws, 
and in that single phrase I include a great many wibjwots, 
because all the lawn which touch the cultivator of the land 
are laud laws. I won't there again attempt to go into detail 
now, but it embraces the subject of hypothec, it emlmiees the 
subject of game, it embraces the snbjud, of adequate security 
for tenants* improvements in ve,gurd to all they put into the 
land, it embraces the subject of the, state of ilio law in luspeet 
to the inheritance of the lease of the fanner, us the lease of 
the farmer in Scotland is u heritable property, but as that 
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law appears to be in a state that requires some enlargement', 
and some greater liberty to the farmer as to the manner of 
disposing of his lease ; it embraces the law of the transfer of 
land, a subject of the greatest importance ; it embraces the 
law with respect to entails and settlements, which is also a 
subject, in my opinion, of very great importance for the 
welfare of the country. Of ull those subjects, gentlemen, I 
do not think there is ono that does nut require to be dealt 
with. The dying Purliamont has been dealing with the ques- 
tion of hypothec us to the extent I do not know yet for 
the purpose, 1 suppose, of improving the prospects of certain 
candidates iu Scotland. If that has bee]! the purpose of the 
measure, I greatly doubt whether that practical aim will be 
attained. But if good is done by it, we shall bo all heartily 
glad to see it, and very glad to sue it, and very thankful to 
acce P*& r ^ lti MM question, which 1 think requires very 
serious consideration, is that of local government You are 
aware what the conduct of Parliament has been in regard to 
local government. Thi v y have simply played with that ques- 
tion. As we stood seven or eight years ago, there was a 
general Aiding that there ought to be considerable aid afforded 
to the local rates from the Consolidated Fund, anil it was also 
1'elt that when that aid was #ivun, it would be an excellent 
opportunity foi* roanranging the local government of the 
country. The local government of the country, gentlemen, 
iHjqum?K rearrangement on more grounds than one. It requires 
to IM* greatly developed and greatly strengthened, on the 
ground that tint pmsent Parliament is totally overloaded and 
ovonvorkod, and that in consequence your affairs are in a state 
of tKiplorable arrow. They are iu a state of such arrear as 
no wull-eonstitutofl private establishment would tolerate for a 
nionuml, if it were found that the concerns of any mercau- 
tilo or manufacturing undertaking had got into such a state 
of confused umiar as the afi'airs of the country have now 
got into not through the indolence of Pwliamcnt for 
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whatever I may say even of the present Parliament, it has 
not been indolent it has worked hard enough, if it had 
worked in the right way. But such is that arrear that it has 
become of the utmost importance to devise means of local 
government which shall be sufficiently strong and powerful in 
themselves to deal with questions of considerable interest and 
moment in different parts of the country, making a judicious 
division between the offices of these local bodies and the 
offices which Parliament shall retain to itself the local bodies, 
of course, doing whatever they do under the authority of 
Parliament, because the maintenance of the supremacy of 
Parliament is the maintenance of the unity of our national 
life; without it our national lift' would IM. broken up ami 
dissipated. But there is another ivuson IM;M<!C,S the in'CcsMty 
of devolution, and the groat udvantajjw of allowing probably 
many classes of Scotch IWUMWS to bti dealt wiUi by a wjpjimtu 
agency peculiarly Scotch, of tins nature unl formation of which 
1 need not now sptuik/ th<, Maine ponsibly fnr Wales, tbi 
same possibly for Ireland, tho sunns possibly lor sections of 
England; bcKulcs all that, llicru is another reason which is of 
the most urgent character, in tny opinion, for giving early 
attention to this jjptjat quastiuu of local government, and, 
gentlomen, it is HUH, that both in England and in Scotland 
our local government is not constructed upon British or upon 
constitutional princijdw, ft is rather in the nature of an 
arbitrary system. It is carried on ly gentloxuou who UIHS 
nominated, and nt uh;tjttid authorities. We proposed, as u 
Govornmtjint, in th yar, 1 think, 1 870, wu pi-ojwjsod a bill of 
rather a coin]>rclujimive character, under which tho whole 
nature of our local government would have been changed. Of 
course T do not jwak of the towns in wliut J have juwt said ; 
in the towns tlm popular principle Jio obtained acope, but 
remeni}>er not in London. In London the funuH under which 
it appeat8 are mo,st intricate and mot feeble, and in London, 
with its four mOIioiis of people, the popular principle i most 
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feebly and inadequately represented, whereas in all the counties 
throughout the three kingdoms the popular principle can 
hardly be said to exist at all. Here, then, comes the question 
in regard to the proper adjustment of local burdens. Now, in 
my opinion, the question of the proper adjustment of local 
burdens is a very serious one indeed. You are aware that in 
England the occupier pays the whole of the rates. You 
know that in Scotland you have a better system, under which 
the rates are divided ; but it is a very serious question whether, 
oven in Scotland, the system is perfect, and whether the 
method of urrangriinwnt which you have introduced into certain 
parishes, aurl which draws distinction between the payments 
levied upon agricultural land and the payments levied upon 
house property, ought not to receive a further extension. But 
tho tnwj mode of meeting all those difficulties is not merely 
the alteration of details, but the introduction of the representa- 
tive principle When once, the representative principle is 
introduced, you will find a solution for them. It is by means 
of the rf'pnwsntaUvts principle, as it acts in the Parliament of 
Ihe, country, that we arc enabled to adjust and settle the com- 
peting or iiV<m conflicting interests of different classes. There 
is tho sumo virtue in the representative principle for local 
purposes us IhoKi is for central purposes, and consequently J 
certainly any to you that the question of local government, 
both for relieving Parliament and making the general working 
of tho constitution wow effective, and more harmonious, and 
tor tho purpose of giving the popular control in matters of 
detail throughout the* parishes of the country, was one of the 
most urgent questions, and the most necessary for us to take 
If I were, to make an addition perhaps it is rather 
f dangerous, Ixwittuws no man win judge* absolutely beforehand, 
whatever aid a long experience may have given him in 
estimating the relative claims of public questions it is 
perhaps rather dangerous for me to go farther, but I own, 
according to the impression made upon my mind, if I were 
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to select another question as one of the most urgent for those 
who value the liberties of this country, I should be disposed 
to select the cheapening of the cost of elections, and simpli- 
fying the procedure connected with them. I am quite sure 
there is nothing more dangerous to th-e due growth and exer- 
cise of popular privileges than costly elections. You might 
just as well cull it a fine upon the free exercise of the judg- 
ment of the people it would be much nearer the truth than 
merely to call it a lavish expenditure at elections. Lavish 
expenditure at elections is a fine imposed upon the free choice 
of the people among tho different candidates, because we do 
not believe that the virtue of a man varies with his wealth. 
We do not believe that the capacity of a man to servo his 
country is measured by the number either of hundreds or of 
thousands a-year that he may possess. \Vhat we do believe 
is this, thai it is of tfteat importance to the country for all 
classes to be freely and adequately represented in Parliament, 
and that the best way to j>iv* them thai free un<i adequate 
representation is to allow them, not in theory only, but in 
practice, a free choke among the. candidates who are willing 
to servo thorn. And if that choice is to bo free, it is idle to 
call it free if yon have, loaded their shoulder with the burden 
of un immense expenditure to sonic of tlutm it being possibly 
a mere trifle, not worth wmsidmtiori, but to others being un 
absolute prohibition to enter tint door of Parliament 

Now, 1 have, made to you a speech, as far (is 1 have been 
able, bearing upon subjects in which you feel a very great 
interest, all of them being branches of the one great subject 
that we have to consider, namely, the question whether you an 1 , 
satisfied, or whether you are not satisfied with the manner in 
which the "imorai manner in which tho Government of the 
country has been carried on for tho last six years. If you 
are generally satisfied with it, undoubtedly, in my opinion, it 
k an odioiiH and offensive office to be what in called picking 
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holes in the conduct of men who have in the main been both 
desirous and able to serve their country. You never cau 
have any Government in the country which will not make 
errors, and which will not be liable to criticism, or even, in 
certain cases, to condemnation. But it is the general issue 
to which we look. It is a largo and a broad question which 
we j iave tj cons ij er< The attempt which I have made when- 
ever I have had the honour of appearing before an audience 
in this county, or before any other political audience which I 
have a title to address, has always been to open up the whole 
subject freely, and to endeavour to enable those who heard me, 
so far as lay in my power, to embrace the whole of its manifold 
and diverse bearings. We have thought that neither at home 
nor abroad has the conduct of the Government been such as 
deserves the approbation of the country. If we are wrong in 
that, you have the most easy menus of declaring us to bo 
wrong by simply returning all the gentlemen who have con- 
stituted the majority in the dying Parliament. That is a 
perfectly simple process, and will no doubt succeed in again 
scouring for you groat and needless expenditure what 1 must 
really call shiililing expedients of finance for, as I have 
shown in Parliament, the whole stock in trade of the present 
Government with wgiml to finance has consisted in what Sir 
Robert Pwl, in Ids placo when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
called ' financial nostrums' which he said it was unworthy of 
a great country to make use of. In legislation 1 don't expect 
that marvels will bo donu, but we do think that some rational 
and tolerable progress should IK* made, and, above all, I con- 
demn such extraordinary proceedings as those I have mentioned 
to you to-day, about the Corrupt Practices Bill and the Pro- 
bate Duty Dill, where, not satisfied with allowing an imperfect 
law to continue imperfect, they have really, and that while 
endeavouring to puss by and escapo all public discussion, 
determined to aggravate that imperfect law, and make its 
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imperfections much worse than they were before. So much 
for legislation. As to the character of the country abroad, 
that I have spoken of elsewhere, and shall speak of again ; 
but one point I must beg you to lay to heart. It is for 
every man to consider whether ho desires, or whether he does 
not desire, that the name of England, wherever it is carried 
into a question, the name of Great Britain, our name of 
Britons, wherever it is carried into a discussion of foreign 
policy it is for you to consider whether you desire that that 
name shall be found upon the side of freedom, or upon the 
side opposed to it In the days of the Tory Government of 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Londonderry, unfortunately, as you 
know, it was very often found on the, side opposed to freedom. 
When Mr. Canning became Prinm Minister of this country, a 
better state of things arose, and ho became known throughout 
the world as a great advocate of freedom ; and, gentlemen, lui 
created in censor IUCJTHW gmit lit >m>r and alarm, and *xt mordinarv 
aversion to himself in the court of Austria, and in som<* other 
places when*, JIH you know, there is at pivsunt a vtry strong 
alarm and gronl suspicion of nnoihur individual. Mr* Canning 
left behind him Lord I'alnwrsiou us his pupil, and it was tlw 
happy lot of Lord Palmerston to associate himself in many of 
the countries of Europe* with tho promotion of constitutional 
government and fiwlom, and with maiding forth the doom of 
bad, corrupt, and arbitrary governments. We have now 
lived into a state of things when, on tho contrary, at fho 
Confess of Berlin, upon every case of tiny importance that 
arose where there was discussion and diflfarencn of opinion 
in the Congress, in every <use you found the plenipotentiaruiH 
of Englan<l arrayod on the side of arbitrary power, If you 
desire that, g<mthmum, return again your old umjnrity io 
Parliament If you do not, thn send tho members of that 
majority about their business, to reap in study and by 
reflection the harvest which perhaps inquiry may svcunt 
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for them, to improve their minds and enlarge their views 
and send to Parliament those from whom, at all events as far 
as concurrence with your general principles is concerned, you 
may expect better results than have been yielded to you by 
the now expiring Parliament in the course of the last six 
years, 



X. 

MONDAY, MARCH 22, 1880. 

SPEECH AT LOANIIEAD. 

ON the afternoon of Monday the 22d of March, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gladstone drove into Loanhead from Uilmcrton at five o'clock, 
and proceeded at once to the place of meeting. The chair 
was taken by Mr. William Tod, who mlrcMluuwl the right 
honourable gentleman to the audience, ly whom ho was most 
enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Gladstone suid : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Oontlniwm,- In your kind u<Idr<j.s,s 
you have adverted to the fact that llujrw may In* pwstmt how 
many who profess what arts called ( 'rmHurvutivt; opinion** in 
politics. 1 am afraid that it is not possible for me to hold out 
to them the inducement that what I nay will bit altogether 
agreeable to them. I could only purchase*, their sympathies at 
the expense of my own honesty. I have* come here to peak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing hut the truth, according 
to the best view that 1 can obtain of it; and the only compensa- 
tions that I can offer to my CoiiHftrvutivc friends arc these : In 
the first place, that I am perfectly aware my viown of what iy 
true and what i false in politics may bo entirely wrong; in the 
second place, that I will charge upon them nothing diHlionourablu 
to their motives or their charaoluro ; in the third place, that I 
conscientiously believe, however Htrange it may sound in their 
ears, that the cause which they have been tmpporting for the 
last six years is not Conservative in the best sense of the word, 
but that it is destructive in the worst sense of the word 
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Further, I think that the policy called Conservative has been 
distinguished by a greater number of innovations, and more 
causeless innovations, in the course of the last six years, than 
I have ever known before in more than forty years of public 
life. And, moreover, I will say here what I have said without 
contradiction in the House of Commons. I suppose Sir Robert 
Peel was a Conservative, for the Duke of Buccleuch sat in his 
Cabinet. I suppose the Duke of Wellington was a Conserva- 
tive. I suppose the Earl of Aberdeen was a Conservative. I 
have had the honour of sitting in Cabinet with all these three 
distinguished persons. With Sir ftolert Peel and with Lord 
Aberdeen I lived for many years on terms of the closest 
intimacy, and perfectly convinced am I that if the law of 
nature Imd permitted those distinguished individuals to be 
amongst us to-day, they would have been the foremost to 
reprobate the policy which I am here to reprobate, and to 
support the policy I am here to support. Well, now, I will 
endeavour to go to a central part of that policy, which touches 
it at the heart; for, after all, don't let us disguise it from our- 
selves that the main agency rulied upon by the Conservative 
party, as it is culled, though 1 will it so only under protest, at 
the present election is, iirst of all, to stir up mistrust, and 
even Ronifitliintf more than mistrust, even animosity, against 
mici >m partif-ulur f Uw I*<wors of Europe namely, Eussia 
nm i having dono that, to propagate the suspicion that the 
Libuml ] flirty of this country have entirely forsworn and for- 
go! ten the land of tlioir birth that they are a sort of monsters 
in nature who are willing to lift their hands against the parent 
from whoso womb they sprang, and that the interests of Russia 
are the intcroste that thoy are given to promote. That 
suspicion in really the main agency to which, as far as I am 
able to judge, the Tory party look in the coming election, 
Now, I will lulhuro to what I have said in speaking plainly 
and speaking out ; and I tell you plainly that I am not satis- 
fied to deny this charge about RnsHia. I will deny it, but I 
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won't stop with denying it. I certainly never will charge 
upon my opponents what they have charged upon us. I have 
been called myself by a man of great rank ' an agent of Enssia ' 
a man of high rank, a Duke not the Duke of Buccleuch. 
I am quite sure the Duke of Buccleuch would not go to those 
lengths under the influence of any political feeling. But I 
will make no offensive imputation of that land. All that T 
will speak of is acts, and results of acts. Par be it from m 
to believe, but, on the contrary, T renounce utterly, and I 
repudiate with indignation for any Englishman be he Tor}', 
Whig, Liberal, Radical, or what you like I utterly repudiate, 
the notion, and I should be ashamed of myself if 1 could 
entertain it for a moment, that lie was capaMo of preferring 
the interests of a foreign country to his own. "Wo all start <m />;,'/.-//, y 
one and the same ground the, battlu between UK is a fair,**^' ""' 
battle to be fairly fought what is tins tm wiiy to promote 
the interests of our country ? Bui it "will not be uYmVI that 
there has boon carefully propagate,*! this ksliVf, that, tlm policy 
of the Liberal party, and, hulwl, many Iwvo said thn intan- 
tion of the Liberal party, or of some, of tin* JLilwrul party, for 
instance, my own, haw bwn to proi'tii* Russian intorosts t 
British interests. Now, th ono <[in'stiou of which I want to 
speak is this -Who is it that for tlw last fiw years 1ms boon 
engaged in procuring not consciously, not purpaselylmt, in 
fact, procuring aggrandisement for ttussia ? 

Let us start, if you please, from the autumu of 1 870. At 
that period great disturbances had broken out. in a portion of 
Eastern Europe. Two of tho provinces of tlio Turkish / 
Empire, known as Bosnia and Herzegovina, w<iit? in a condi- 
tion of rebellion, which, ate lonj$ c'ltort, Uio Turkish (Joveni- 17<">. 
mont found itsolf totally unable to put down. Besides tlioso 
two provinces in a condition of rebellion, and with their 
population to a grout extent oxiiod, and, I am sorry to May, to 
no small extent starved through the general disturbances of 
the country along with these there was a third 

VOL n o 
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which had witnessed scenes yet more horrible namely, the 
province of Bulgaria, where a rising of no great account 
had been made the pretext by the Turkish Government of 
sending into the country not only its regular troops and 
they were, I am sorry to say, sufficiently disgraced by 
what occurred but along with them others who were not 
under the discipline or partial discipline of regular troops, 
known by the name of Bashi-Bazouks a general name 
which covered a sort of tumultuary force totally exempt from 
all restraints of humanity, decency, moderation in any form, 
and given over to the dominion of the most horrible passions 
and excesses of lust and cruelty. That was the state of 
things, gentlemen, which we all agreed in viewing with horror. 
The hw i] ie question was, how was it to be dealt with ? I shall place 
before you two policies one the policy of the present Govern* 
ment, "which was pursued, and the other the policy recom- 
mended by the opponents of tho present Government, and 
especially, perhaps T may say, recommended by myself, on 
whom, at a given momniiL, it devolvedsome say, from the 
most corrupt and .wicked motives, but with that I won't 
trouble you nor myself at a given moment it devolved upon 
mo to endeavour to stir up the inind of the people of this 
country with regard to the condition of Bulgaria, and to indi- 
cate to thorn the course which ought to be pursued, both with 
the view to the general tranquillity, and in order to maintain 
the honour, character, and interests of our own country, 

Now, T will ]K>int out to you first, tlio policy which I con- 
tended ought to have boon pursued. The Powers of Europe 
in tho course of 18*70 had shown a great and general desire 
to moot the necessities of the case iu the East, to stop the 
excesses and abuses which had led to the rebellions in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and likewise to take effectual securities 
against the repetition of those horrors and no weaker word 
is in the tightest degree adequate to the case those horrors 
which have covered with everlasting infamy the name of the 
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Turks in Bulgaria. The Powers of Europe, T say, -were dis- 
posed to act in concert together ; they had shown themselves, 
by framing various documents, and proposing to present them 
to the Turkish Government, and not only proposing to present 
them, but to signify to the Turkish Government that if the 
Turkish Government did not act upon them, further measures 
would be taken in fact, they had indicated very distinctly 
their intention to say to the Turkish Government, < You m-trnf.. 9 
That is one word, an intelligible word, and carries with it a 
good deaL The Turk knows what it moans as well os any- 
body else, and lie is not so destitute of sense that when a case 
is presented to him clearly he cannot appreciate the conse- 
quences, and judge what the necessities of th<> case require. 
Now, what I presumed at that time to teach, and what was 
very generally and largely takcm up by the jopl of the 
country at the time, and by the Liberal party, but not by tin? 
Liberal party exclusively at that tinm wus this, that what Is 
called autonomy awlf-governnmnt, practical H4'lf-#>v(*rnin<nl 
ought to be given to those provinces -to two of them in 
which the Turkish Government had shown its inability to put 
down rebellion; and to the third, hi whih thu horrors perpe- 
trated upon the unfortunate population had left behind them 
memories absolutely indelible, and mrtmori<s of such a diameter 
as to render it totally impossible that the powers of govern- 
ment could over be exerciHod with satisfaction or with the 
chance of bringing tranquillity within Umno limits by the 
Turks. It did not imply that what is called tlie integrity of 
the Turkish Empire was to lxi impuiml, so moderate was the 
policy which was recommended The Sultan ini^lit have 
remained as the Load of the KmpSre containing these province**. 
He might have received from them by arrungnmcnt* effected 
under the sanction of Europe, most liberal contributions 
towards the expenses of his Government; but the essential 
part of it was this, that the people should have, not the 
management of the affairs of the Turkish "Empire, but tlie 
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management of their own local affairs that when they knew 
what they were to pay they should themselves raise it and 
themselves pay it that they should themselves regulate their 
own police, instead of having the corrupt police, who were 
worse than bandits, of the Turkish Government distributed 
over their country that they should themselves, in the main, 
appoint their own magistrates and their own governors, instead 
of having among them a set of men who existed there only to 
violate laws which were their business to maintain, and to 
indulge passions and lusts in themselves which it was their 
duty to punish in other people. Local self-government was 
what was asked for these provinces. It was not the first time 
it had been conferred in the Turkish Empire. What were 
called the Danubian Principalities, now united in the State of 
Koumania, and, again, the Principality of Servia, had earned 
this privilege for themselves, and had prospered, thriven under 
it given, no trouble to Europe, had become the seat of con- 
tentment und tranquillity simply by the granting of tins con- 
cession. Wo contended that if Kurupe united Europe told 
Turkey you must act up to this point; you must give to 
Jialgaria, to Bosnia, to Herzegovina what you have given to 
Serviu, wliul you have given to Uoumania, that the Turk 
would have done it. And why clo I say that ? There are 
those who say, Oh no, the Turk would have resisted, and 
would have raised u wo,st bluoily war. That is nonsense ; 
that iw pure nonsense. And I will tell you why I say so. 
Because there is not a case upon record, in which united 
Europe having made up its mind to tell the Sultan of Turkey 
what must be done, in which the Sultan of Turkey has not 
liad the good sense to do it. Why, see what power, what 
command we had over the condition of Turkey, In the first 
place, Turkey was an empire dependent for, I think I may 
safely say, three-fourths ut the very least of her soldiery upon 
Asia; we had only to suy no troops, no guns, no munitions of 
war shall JKWS by sou between Asia and Europe in order to 
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reduce the Turkish Government to terms, if indeed she had 
ever carried it to that length which she never would have 
done. Well, you tell me, Oh, but the Turks had a very good 
fleet, and could have made resistance by sett Yes, gentlemen, 
the Turks had a good fleet a fleet built and equipped with 
the money obtained in the Western countries of Europe, on 
which she does not pay a shilling of interest ; she had a good 
fleet ; but how was that fleet navigated ? who were her engine- 
men ? who were the men that worked the machinery of her 
ships? They were Englishmen and Scotchmen, and the 
Queen had only to issue the proclamation requiring all those 
Englishmen and Scotchmen to quit their employment in 
order to make it unlawful for them to continue in order to 
bring every one of them out of the Turkish fleet, and to lcav<i 
the Turkish fleet water-loggwl upon lh sea. And tlM'KsiVnv, 
gentlemen, the fact is this never wo.ro the IWWH of iicful 
and bloodless coercion so fully and indisputably in the bauds 
of any Power, or collodion of Pow, as WOT tlwn in tins 
hands of the European I'owcra Jippliwibto n$iinst Turkey, had 
Turkey been obstinately determined to persist, 

Now, therefore, rememlxjr that was th plicy, and see what 
Turkey would have lost. Turkey would undoubtedly have 
the power of appointing pashas and governors and policeman in /<> Tw 
those three provinces, TiiAtead of pefpoluating danger, blood- 
shed, disquiet, and diwgnwc, who would have had ]xuio(iful 
relations with them lw woul<l have hud relations of respect 
and relations of goodwill Ceasing to Riillto from her, they 
would have ceased to cntortaiu Iiwttilo Hontiments to her, itnd, 
in fact, although giving up a portion of the despotic power 
which she might abuso, riw would hav retained nil that win 
valuable to her, and would have uuulo the populations of Hum 
provinces feel that to be unto tho Sultan waa to give them 
a kind of ahelter for the growth of their local and practical 
liberties, ao that every man might live in peace upon hit* own 
land under his own roof-tree, enjoying the admirable noil ami 
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the blessed climate with which it has pleased Providence to 
endow those countries. That was the prospect opened to Turkey 
by the policy that was then recommended. What would have 
been the consequence of that policy so far as Russia was con- 
cerned ? Simply this, that Eussia would have acted as one of 
the six Powers of Europe ; that, great as would have been the 
l)ooii conceded to the populations of the three provinces, they 
would have received that boon from the hands of the six 
Powers without distinction. Whatever gratitude they felt, 
whatever sentiments of dependence might be in them, would 
have been a sentiment directing itself towards those six 
Powers alike. Russia, as Russia, would have gained nothing 
l>y the transaction ; Turkey, as Turkey, would have avoided 
the terrible loss she has incurred. 

Now let us recollect what happened, This policy which 
I have described lo you was discarded with contempt as a 
visionary scheme invented by the enemies of Turkey, and so 
the ' friends of Turkey ' got the upper Land, and what did the 
' friends of Turkey ' do ? They stood by and they encouraged 
IHT by side -long representations given by ambassadors in 
Constantinople. F believe notwithstanding the declarations, 
which, I Imvo no doubt, were i>erfectly honest the declarations 
of Lord Derby, tliul thuy would give no support to Turkey, no 
physical support to Turkey, Sir Ilwiry Elliot, and after hint 
Sir Austin Layanl, were insinuating into the minds of the 
Turks that our whole interests were so bound up with Turkey 
that interfere we must. So wo encouraged her to rush into 
that terrible war with Russia. Now, as I told you, the 
* friends of Turkey,' as they culled themselves, had the upper 
hand, and what have they done for her, and what are the 
proofs of friendship they have left her ? Why, they have left 
her mangled and mutilated, bleeding, disturbed, invaded on 
every side, with the Powers of Europe now, under the Treaty 
of Berlin, all entitled to interfere in the concerns of Turkey 
between the Sultan and his subjects, They have left her 
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deprived of all those three provinces that I have described it* actual 
that is to say, deprived of what would have been taken from 
her under the other policy. But that is not all She has 
lost six millions of people ay, seven millions of people in 
Koumania, and in Servia, and in Montenegro, over whom she 
claimed sovereignty, are completely tiuparated from her as 
much as we are. That is one of the results the friends 
of Turkey brought about for her. The Roumanians and 
Servians used to pay tribute to Tux-key, and nobody proposed 
to interfere with it; but the friends of Turkey managed it in 
such a manner that now those oountritts ans free. It is 
admitted on all hands that never was Turkey reduced to so 
miserable a state of weakness ; so that when we comparts the 
two policies, I do not think anybody CUB doubt for a monumt, 
or will presume to argue, that the policy actually pursued has 
not turned out as was foreseen- -infinituly woivitj fur Turkuy 
than the policy which was recommended in the autumn of I <S7<5, 
But I have still to draw your attention to tlw othi*r s 



the aggrandizement of Itussui, We have nut yttt looked jiw,. 
at the matter from that point of view* Now, ivcollrct us 1 
pointed out to you plainly, and us I think indisputably that 
if the Towel's in 1 870 hud aded to^fthur, anil had together 
obtained from Turkey certain boons For tho inhabitants of 
those three provinces, wliilu the concessions of Turkey would 
have been limited, the boon would havn IKJCHI given by the 
six Powers of Europe, not by one of thorn in particular. But 
that concert of Europe was broken tip, and JtiiHsia found 
herself in the condition of considering whether she should 
make solitary war upon Turkey or not. It is not for me to 
decide whether IJussia was right or wrong in making that war. 
She did make war upon her own msponsibility, not upon 
mine she made the war, and you know tho result of it 
Fow, I wish to point out to you that by the result of that 
war Russia has obtained a grout aggrandizement. 1 admit 
die 1ms obtained it at the cost of suffering. If it is any 
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satisfaction, to you to think that probably 100,000 or 150,000 
Russians bit the dust in the course of that war, of the popula- 
tion of 80,000,000 belonging to that Empire, that satisfaction 
maybe enjoyed. But I do not imagine any one will say that. 
In every other point of view, Russia has obtained great and 
serious aggrandizement. In the first place, she has so com- 
pletely conquered the military power of Turkey that it is 
hardly possible, in the nature of things, that Turkey should 
ever make another serious military struggle against her. In 
In military the second place, Russia has obtained military fame by that 
if/watwi ^^ ^ c ainoun O jf which n o man can reasonably under- 
value. The crossing of the Balkan mountains in the 
middle of winter by the Russian army was probably the 
most extraordinary military operation performed in the 
world since the time of the Great Napoleon, and it is the 
performance of those great military operations, gentlemen, 
with success thai tends undoubtedly very much to enhance 
the military reputation of a Power, We gave Russia the 
opportunity of obtaining thai enhancement of military roputa- 
In territory, tion ; but that was not all. "We have also given her territory. 
Russia has got territory now that she did not possess in 1876 
territory which has brought hor again to the bank of the 
Danube it having been from the first one of the main 
objects of the Crimean war to drive her back from the bank 
of the Danube. At the time of the Crimean war, it was felt 
that the presence of Russia on the Danube enabled her to 
interfere witli the navigation of the river, in which she could 
scarcely be said to have a legitimate interest, while Austria 
*m<l the upper countries had the most vital interest in that 
navigation, Russia was then driven back, and the part of 
Bessarabia which bordered ou the Danube was taken from 
her. That part of Bessarabia has been given back to her. 
I ask whether that is not the aggrandizement of Russia 1 I 
ask to whom is dim that jiggiundizemont ? I ask, is it due 
to the men who in 1870 wanted to settle this Turkish 
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question without giving to Russia any opportunity of acquir- 
ing upon any pretence one inch of territory ; or is it due to 
the men who rejected that settlement, and who negotiated 
with Eussia upon this subject, and who, by what was called 
the Salishury-Schouvaloff Memorandum, undertook on the 
part of England that if, when they came to the Congress of 
Berlin, they could not by their eloquence convince the 
"Russians and induce them to give up their claim, they would 
support that claim and seal that conquest, and hand back 
from freedom and free institutions that portion of Bessarabia 
to he placed under the despotic Government of "Russia ? 
Why, gentlemen, that concession I view with indignation. I 
have not known any deeper disgrace upon the name of 
England in all my life I ha\> known nothing, I think, to 
match with it for a moment than this, that the "Foi-eign 
Secretary of England, in the dark, meets the Ambassador of 
Russia, and agrees with him tlmt at the Congn.'SH of i Scrim, 
in a certain event, lie will be ready to nwiwuiw the adhesion 
of England to this plan, under which 11 fw country is to be 
made part of tho subjects tf a dwjiotimi), awl England i,s to 
be tho main agency in bringing it about. And that j tlio 
policy which you are called on to anHlon and support by 
sending back to Parliament that majority by whose active 
approval this policy 1ms firwt of all been made iflractictiU^ 
and has subsequently boon supported and a]i>rovj(l "Wull, 
further aggrandizcniMit of lltiH-sin I won't dwtsll njion HO lunuli, 
and for this reason, that I won't say thai it movw my indig- 
nation in tho Raino way, but it was ttj$milixeiii<snl of Utussia. 
The port of Uatoum in thu I*lack Sou, tbc forl8H of Karn in 
Armenia, other fortresses in Arnuiiua, and a considerable 
portion of Armenia were in the same manner secured ito 
llussia as the results of this war, which we left to Russia 
the opportunity to mako l)ecause wo refused to act in coneert, 
with the rest of the Powers of Europe in telling Turkey 
what she must do, The* ArniemanH probably are better an 
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regards the primary conditions of life they are probably 
better governed now than they were under Turkey, and 
therefore I do not speak of that as a great calamity or a 
great mischief, handing over that territory to Eussia. But 
T speak of it as an aggrandizement of llussia brought about 
by the policy of the present Government; and aggrandize- 
ment which would have been entirely avoided and kept out 
of the way if the opposite policy which they rejected had 
been followed. There is one other aggrandizement more 
formidable still, and it is this. There are 20 millions of 
( 'hrislians inhabiting European Turkey what was European 
Turkey most of them Slavs, but a large portion of them 
Roumanians of the Wallachiaii race not the Slav race, but 
living under much the same conditions us the Slavs of the 
lialkan Peninsula 

Now, in my opinion, it is <jnite right although I utterly 
renounce the absurd old woman's jealousy and fears about 
Bussia with which cur brave politicians arc very often per- 
plexed, yet I think it is quite right that wo should regard 
Eussia in Hie East and towards the Black Sea with jealousy; 
localise I have* always said T do not want to reproach them 
in particular; but I am quite sure llmt if England were in 
that position we should have great inclination to extend our- 
selves southwards: therefore I think it possible that the 
Russians my have a similar disposition, Now I am myself 
deeply anxious, and always have been so, to check that exten- 
sion by legitimate means not by violence, but by legitimate 
moans. In my opinion, there is one means of checking it 
, and which is effectual ; and that is, to grant 
^ 1CH(i provinces what the lioumanians 
and the Scrviuiw have now got, and what I admit Bulgaria 
has now got practically power of self-government; under 
which, instead of holding life, liberty, property, and everything 
that is valuable upon earth at the mercy of a lawless superior, 
they might have the means of securing for themselves the 
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Messing of law and order, and passing their lives in peaceful 
industry. If you do that, that is the true way to exclude 
Ilussia. If you give those people freedom, and the benefits 
of freedom, the peace, the order, the prosperity that follow 
upon the granting of freedom, and there are no people in the 
earth more orderly, or better disposed to govern themselves 
quietly than these that is the way to make a barrier against 
despotism, I hope you agree with me in that. Fortresses 
may be levelled with the ground; treaties may be trodden 
under foot the true barrier against despotism is in the 
human heart and in the human mind. Give to people that 
inestimable boon of the reiL.sonu.blti liberties which will enable 
them to secure tho main purposes of life, then you may trust, 
thorn to defend those liberties ; anil in those people you will 
have a far more effectual ally against the aggrc.ssivtj tnl<*n'i<s 
of Russia, of Austria, or of anjboily etac, llmu in all thu 
treaties and all the fortresses m thu world. lut what have \vu 
done ? We left those poopL* to their fl. ARitr lint horrors 
that were enacted in lulguriu, w< i allowed the Bulgarians to 
understand that we were willing to write on their behalf uiiy 
number of idle remonstrances, but. thai to use tho peroujptory 
language which united Kuropu was justified in using was a 
course we could not join in, awl, on the contrary, thut we 
disapproved of it. That being so, we left to Hussia the place 
of the saviour and deliverer. Russia sleppwl into that place, 
and by stepping into it, achieved, at great cost to herself, the 
deliverance of those provinces ; and, you cannot conceal it 
from yourselves, she has won the affections of those provinces. 
The name of our free country has become odious in those 
provinces, For them it is associated with the maintenance 
of tyranny. Its character has bum belied; it has been pre- 
sented to them under falsa colours ; it has not earned, and it 
did not deserve to earn, the Hiimlluflt jot or tittle of thoir 
gratitude; but you left it to Russia to attract to her the 
affections of the people of those provinces* Aud thetx those 
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who have done it are not ashamed to cast upon their oppo- 
nents, whose policy would entirely have prevented it, the 
charge of aggrandizing the Eussians. One moment more, 
gentlemen ; there is a story I hope I shall be able to convey 
my meaning clearly there is a story curious in politics. In 
the time Lord Palmerston directed the foreign policy of this 
country, there grew up a very small sect of men, several of 
them clever, liut known very much by the name of their 
leader Mr. Urquharl. They were called Urquhartites ; and 
their favourite doctrine was this, that Lord Palmerston had 
been bribed by Russia to support and promote the interests 
of that Empire. I do not know if you remember it. It is 
now thirty years ago .since that story was in vogue, but I 
refer to it as a historical fact well known at the time that 
Lord Palmerston, forsooth, had been bribed to support and 
promote the interests of liussia ! Now, that story was charac- 
lorixed by two qualities first, it was false ; secondly, it was 
absurd. I hit supposing the wmic story wero to be invented 
uud circulated against the present Government, I tell you what 
I should say : It was just as false ns in the case of Lord 
Palmcrstou, but it was by no means so absurd, because, 
whereas the motives, I have no doubt, on both sides were 
English and patriotic motives, the results were totally dif- 
ferent. Wht'ii Lord Pulmerston had an object in view, he 
knew how to ^o about it; and the nets of Lord Palmerston 
resulted in the repression, and not in the aggrandisement of 
tlm Kuipiro of Jlussia; and therefore this story with regard to 
him \viis not only false, but it carried Urn proof of its falseness 
ou the face of it. If it were said of the present Government 
it would be no less Msc, -just as false as with reference to 
Lord Palmerston, but on th facts of it there would be rather 
some presumptions of its truth ; and I recommend those who 
are very jealous of Russia, and I don't deny that jealousy of 
Tlussia is a principle which, within the limits of justice and 
fairness, ought to be entertained, I recommend those who 
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are very jealous of Eussia just to consider in what manner 
they will set about framing an argument to disprove the 
allegation that I have made that the policy of the Government 
has ended in the aggrandizement of Eussia. 

I read yesterday a short passage in the last volume of the 
Ufe of the Prince Consort that has just now come into the hands 
of the public, which runs as follows. He writes it in 1860, 
at a time when great uneasiness had been excited with respect 
to France on account of her plans for the annexation of Savoy, 
and the Prince Consort is speaking of this uneasiness his 
words are these : ' I cannot, however, say that any other Power 
is trusted, or that they mutually trust each other ; and this 
will continue to be the case so long as no common accord is 
established, and that is only to be achieved under the, #uid- 
auce and fostering care of England. 1 Thosu words of the 
Prince Consort are, in my judgment, most true und most wist; 
words. Their substance consists in these, two principles 
first of all, that our umiu hope for putting down rlisturbamms, 
aggrandizements, and selfish schemes iu Europe depends upon 
maintaining the 'common accord/ or what is commonly culled Tke^m 
the concert of Europe; anil, secondly, that the high office of " 
bringing Europe into concert, uml keeping Kurope in concert, 
is an office specially pointed out for our country to perform. 
But why is it pointed out for our country to perform why 
is it that we should hope so far to disurm jealousy, MO far to 
inspire confidence into the general mind of Europe, as to 
induce the inhabitants and (lovtjrnmwits uf thtj various 
European countries to accord to us u kind of moral leader- 
ship, a land of precedence, in working for the general good, 
the power of marshalling the other States for ends and siims 
beneficial to them all 1 Why are they to accord to us that 
advantage? Gentlemen, they never will accord to us that '/ t 
advantage until they flee that we am free from selfish aims in 
Europe ; and when I speak of Europe, I speak of tiro whole of 
the European quarter of the world, including the Mwlitarnuwiuu 
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That freedom from selfish aims in Europe has usually been 
accorded we have usually had credit given to us for it by 
tho other nations of the Continent. The happy conditions in 
which \ve live as an island, large enough for power, but safe 
from territorial contact with those States, and therefore under 
no fears of suffering mischief from them, and tempted by no 
hopes to do them mischief, that happy condition, so long 
as we are believed to be disinterested in Europe, secures for 
us the noblest part that any Tower was ever called upon to 
play a part far lifted above all selfish aims and objects a 
part blessed in its origin, worthy of our Christianity, worthy 
of our religion, bearing upon it the stamp of that religion, for 
it is the work of peace and the work of goodwill among men. 
But bow can that pail be performed by a Power which pur- 
sues selfish aims in the dark ? nay, which in domestic politics 
founds its title, as the parly in power found their title to 
approbation upon having pursued these selfish aims, and 
having realised their results ? I understand and I believe 
much has been done to encourage llmt absurd idea About 
two years ago a notion widely prevailed that Her Majesty's 
Government by their schemes had secured to this country the 
ultimata domination of Asia Minor, and they showed that 
they had got for us the worthless dominion of Cyprus. But 
those are selfish aims, and the Power that entertains and pro- 
secutes these aims must for ever renounce and forswear all 
hope of rising to the noble function that the Prince Consort 
pointed out for them the bringing about the 'common 
accord* of Europe, embodying in one organ the voice of 
civilined nuuikiwl in the actings and fostering care of England. 
Now, gentlemen, I hope I have presented to you, with 
cleanups and jJahmoss of speech, what I mean. These are 
the deep convictions of my heart My duty is done when I 
have luiil them before you. It is for you, tho electors of the 
country, in your several constituencies, to judge in this great 
issue ; and I trust, in the name of your duty to God, and in 
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the name of your duty to men, that you will, in exercising 
that judgment, cast aside every human and personal respect, 
and recollecting the high position of your country, and that 
you must either rise to great destinies or else disgrace your- 
selves by falling short of them, that you will endeavour to raise 
up your motives to the elevation which the case demands, and 
will be enabled to impress upon the policy of this country 
that regard to faith and honour, to peace and justice, to liberty 
throughout the world, which is the noblest characteristic that 
can attach to the honoured and historic name of the race to 
which you belong. 



XI. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1880. 

SPEECH AT GOREBBIDGE. 

Slit, GLADSTONE addressed the electors and non-electors of the 
district at Corebridge. Mr. I). J. Macfie of Borthwick Hall 
was called to the chair, 

Mr. Gladstone, who was received with hearty cheers, said: - 
Mr, (Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, Addressing myself 
iu the lirst instance to that portion of the human race among 
whom the chairman belie VM that \ve are weakest, I must say 
that 1, at least, have no reason to complain of the treatment 
that I have received from the ladias of Midlothian generally, 
or from the ladies of this particular place. I have been 
crowned by them with gilts of (lowers, which J accept as a 
sign of their kindness, and as an omen of what is to come. 
Mr. Chairman, you have .spoken of the protection afforded by 
the, law of secret voi ing; but for my part 1 do not believe 
that intimidation, as practised by the ladies, would have been 
so formidable ay to render that secret voting necessary, In 
fact, I am afraid that, secret voting or no secret voting, the 
ladies will contrive in some way or other to discover the 
intentions of lliwir husbands or brothers; and I am not at all 
afraid of the result. Nowhere have I received more cordial 
and enthusiastic support, than from the ladies of Midlothian, 
But, sir, you have spoken of the protection generally afforded, 
and undoubtedly I am very glad that that protection exists, 
It appears to me that, whether from a system of personal 
visits or whether from a system of personal questioning, there 
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is more attempt made in Scotland to reduce secret voting to a Attempts made 
nullity than is commonly made in England. It is in cou- f^ 
stituencies of moderate magnitude like this that such a process ballot * 
may best be carried on, and it does appear to me that it is 
carried on with considerable energy. There is a degree of 
pressure, there is an amount of questioning, -which makes it 
extremely difficult for an elector to 'Withhold the communica- 
tion of his intentions. Now, the principle of the Ia\v of secret 
voting is this, that the elector is entitled to make known his 
intentions if he likes, but he is also entitled to keep it to him- 
self if he likes. As you recollect, there was a time not very 
long ago when the law relative to undue solicitation brought 
to bear by the workmen belonging to trade unions upon those 
who are not inclined to go with tho union wns inve,sti#it,uu 
and considered; and it was held to Iwt an oflimee, though no 
violence was used it, was hold to bo an ofiuncu ajpiiiwt tin* 
law of the land if, by constant so]i<ulution,l>y following about, 
and by indirect communication, their conduct was altiiiuptwl 
to be influenced. And I must suy that when f huar of thy 
pressure brought to boar upon many to lend them io disdoMt 
their voto, I begin to think that after all there is no iw;on- 
siderablo resemblance between the Toriu mid the abuses 
not the reality, or tho tftwnct!, but, Uflwetm tho Tories ami 
the abuses that have sometime IHUJH 'practised \y injudicious 
members of tradu unions. However, I believe in tho Huili- 
ciency of that protection which is afforded by the law, and 
which, I uoed not remind you, you do not owe to those who 
are now so assiduous in paying you personal visits. The Tory 
party and the House of Lordx did its bent to defeat thu effort 
of the late Government to grant to the electors the protection 
of secret voting ; and not only did they oppose that law by 
direct means, but by indirect means, when it was thrown out 
of the House of Lords at the close of the session of 1870, 
upon the poor, thin, paltry pretext that they had no time to 
consider it, when anybody who watches tho proceedings of 
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the House of Lords must be perfectly aware of this, that 
while the House of Commons frequently spend many days, ay, 
and sometimes even many weeks, in examining and deter- 
mining the details of a bill, the measure, be it what it may, 
may pass through the Committee of the House of Lords in 
the course of a single evening. 

You receive me here, as indeed I have been received else- 
where, with a warmth of kindness which is very significant of 
^ e s ^ a * e ^ ^ n 8 s ^ present existing amongst us, The truth 
is, that it is your reception and those manifestations which 
have been undeniably made by the population of the county 
at large that constitute the promised pledge to carry through 
this election to a successful issue. You are aware that I am 
not here in consequence of any endeavour or action of my 
own. It would have ]>een presumption on my part it would 
have been officious impertinence had I dreamed of coming 
within the confines of the county on the score of my own 
wish or of my own merits. I am here as your instrument 
your chosen instrument for giving effect to your principles 
and your desires. You may have formed your judgment in 
part upon what you have heard from me during the election, 
but you had formed it in the main before you invited me to 
come hm-e, You arc aware that it was by the united action 
of your party that I was invited ; and it was remembering 
that united action, and ascertaining as best I could I thought 
it very sufficiently done by myself and through judicious 
friends what the strength of your party was, that I obeyed 
the invitation, I saw on your part the evidence of a deter- 
mination which was Huftioient for me ; and upon every day 
and on every occasion that I have met portions of the con- 
stituency, or that I have traversed districts of the county, 
that evidence 1m been multiplied and accumulated upon ma 
And whilo I may say, on the one sido, that after the manifes- 
tations wo liavc made, wo should be in a position almost 
ridiculous if you failed to carry this election, on the other 
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hand, I will say that I do not think it necessary to take that 
contingency into view, because the most conclusive indications 
that reach me from every quarter convince me that carried it 
will be. And now I will tell you for it is matter, I think, 
of general interest that I never have been more struck than 
by the indications of the last ten or fourteen days, not in 
Midlothian, but beyond its precincts. la Midlothian the 
enthusiasm of the community at large had risen to such u 
point in November last that it could hardly be surpassed. If 
anything could surpass it, it has been surpassed on the present 
occasion ; but in the country at large, uud south of the Tweed, 
there were no certain or uniform evidences of such enthusiasm, 
But I assure you that day after dtiy, and increasingly upon 
each successive day, the proofs that rwwth me from the whole, 
country of the growing vigour and determination of the Liberal 
movement arc sucli as fill my heart with joy and Kuiirfaction, 
A very large correspondence too large, I am sorry to say, 
for me to treat evury individual correspondent with the full 
respect that he deserves a very lr# eormspondwirti <rvcw 
to me for a very trustworthy notice of the state of publits 
feeling; and this very day I havw had from inure than twenty 
constituencies assurance of this progressive stutn of Literal 
determination and Liberal enthusiasm. The .strongest and 
most remarkable proof of all in this, that I have found Liberal 
candidates coining forward even in thoso districts of England, 
and especially in some of tlits wuall boroughs CJ f England, 
which had been thought to be virtually close boroughs, -Huch, 
for example, as the little town of Stamford, which I think has // */ 
once before this provided a Heat for a ixwl Advocate, who * 
could not get any burgh in Scotland to return him, Even 
these inaccessible forlreHCH of Toryism arc, being vigorously 
assailed, and assurance** grow day after day that there is good 
hope of storming them. I must spook the truth to yon, and 
1 must confess that I am sorry that, notwithstanding this grunt 
outburst of unth uaiafmij we have not in all quarters, although 
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we have in a great many, made that progress which is de- 
sirable in the prudence which is the better part of valour, in 
the discretion without which enthusiasm won't always avail. 
There are, I grieve to say I will even go a little farther, and 
use the expression that I blush to say that even in Scotland 
there are cases where there are more Liberal candidates stand- 
ing than there are seats to be bestowed. 

In the last Parliament, where the present Administration 
in 1874.'" W had a majority of fifty, it is a positive fact that about one-half, 
or very close upon one-half, of that majority was given to 
them by members who were returned by -minorities of the 
different constituencies. How was it, you will say, that 
minorities of the constituencies were allowed 'to return Con- 
servative members where the majorities of the constituencies 
were liberal ? The explanation is the simplest in the world, 
There was a Liberal majority in the constituency; but as 
with a knife two candidates coming forward cut that majority 
into two, and these two, when it was cut in half, were both 
of them minorities ; therefore the larger minorities, prevailing 
over the smaller minorities, furnished Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment with one-half of that firmly-disciplined phalanx which 
has been supporting them in all their proceedings, and which 
now stands for trial individually at your bar. This knocking 
together of our own heads ono against another is a process 
utterly deplorable, In vain do we talk of progress and superior 
light, if we liavo not yet learned the elementary rules by 
which men. of sense, having ft certain end in view, adapt their 
meaiw to Una attainment of that end. Not only do we carry 
over to our opponents advantages to which they have no fair 
claim, at least no fair claim till we give it them by our own 
folly, but wo make ourselves ridiculous in the sight of the 
world* Wft behave like children, except that we are in 
appearance full-grown men, when those follies are committed. 
Even now in some very sound portions of the metropolis, and 
particularly in the borough of Lambeth, which, I believe, has 
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never yet returned a Tory member, and which, therefore, may 
vie with your Scotch town constituencies even now there is 
an attempt made, by running a greater number of Liberals 
than there are seats to be occupied, to make what in naviga- 
tion is called a kind of lubber's hole through which a Tory 
may illegitimately creep in. I have been reading an admir- 
able letter of our patriotic frieud Mr. John Bright, who, in his 
manly, straightforward tone, casting aside all reserve, brands 
the men who make those divisions among us, and thereby 
expose at once the interests of the country and our own 
character for even a decent share of common sense, and says 
they should be men marked among the Liberal party as those 
who lifted their Ixands against it, anil inflicted upon it a most 
cruel injury. 

Now, having mid that, and having laid down to you 
what some of the constituencies some, fitw of thu con- 
stituencies do not appear to Imvu y<*t suflidently foamed, 
though I greatly hopo that they will foam il Itf'lwui'n this 
time and the day of the ] rail ing, l<*t urn go oiw step farther, 
and say that I am very far from holding that in the choice 
of a Liberal candidate, or in assuming a man to rank an a 
Liberal candidate, wo should insist upon his agreeing with 
our own views of lhiug. That i another error into which 
we Liberals are too apt to fall. It is incidental to the character 
of our party and our principk's to fiwl very keenly upon 
public subjects, and in feeling very keenly upon them, not 
always to preserve the balance of their relative iinjwrtantte 
to exact sometimes too much attachment to this or to that 
particular aim; and in the really beneficent and philanthropic 
anxiety to gain that particular aim, to forget the importance 
of the general aim, which IH what we ought, e,spe<uuliy on tint* 
occasion, to keep in view. Now, for my part, it appear** to 
me that though the number of fpiaslionf* for consideration at 
the present time is more extended than 1 have ever known it, 
and though these questions are more diversified, and eomo of 
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them by no means easy in their nature, they all run up infa 
Tht twad issue one question ; and my effort for, I may say, years, has been to 
iv. impress that doctrine, and to make it intelligible, that in one 
question they are all gathered and summed up, namely, the 
question whether you do or do not approve the method in 
which the country has been governed, whether, looking to 
the course of the country's legislation, looking to its finance, 
looking to its taxes, looking to its credit abroad as well as its 
expenditure at home, looking above all to the part which this 
country has taken under the present Administration in 
opposing the interests of liberty abroad and in supporting the 
interests of arbitrary power, you are or are not satisfied with 
that method of government ; and therefore, gentlemen, I for 
one, so far as I have ever been called upon to advise my 
fellow-countrymen, or have any title to do so in any part of 
the country, have done that which 1 know it is not necessary 
to do here. But you are not hero for a merely local election. 
You are here for the assertion of great principles in a manner 
which shall strike the whole of Scotland and the whole of 
these islands ; and therefore I am not ashamed to speak to 
you of weaknesses which you do not feel, and to offer to you 
admonitions wliiuh personally you do not require. But to 
others T have ventured to say, this question is one whether 
you approve, or do not approve, the manner in, which the 
country lias boon governed at home, and in its interests 
and relations abroad; so I mean to inquire, not what the 
sentiments of candidate are upon this or that secondary 
mate, but are they disposed to change the method in 
which the country has been governed, by the only raodo 
effectual for tho purpose, namely, changing the men by whom 
it is carried on ? As my desire and hope, gentlemen, has 
always been to clone, if I could, my severe labours with 
this groat occasion, I may make that recommendation with 
greater disinterestedness, perhaps, than many might do whose 
age and whose unexhausted strength warrant them in looking 
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forward, like Lord Hartington, to a long and distinguished 
career of service. I give you an example. The other day, in 
passing through Newcastle-on-Tyne, where there has been 
some dissension among the Liberal party in consequence of a 
course deemed peculiar that was pursued by Mr. Cowen, one 
of its members, being called upon to say a few words to 
that constituency, I took occasion to express my great regret 
that Mr. Cowen, a very able gentleman, and a gentleman of 
unimpeached character, who some years ago was pleased to 
express a full and rather peculiar confidence in myself as well 
as Mr. John Bright, had latterly seen cause to withdraw that 
confidence, and, I Ixilievo, to deliver severe criticisms ami 
censures upon my conduct. J5ut T said to hi.s fellow-citizens 
at Newcastle : Don't allow tliul to influence you for a moment ; 
look simply at the question whether ho ifl at this moment, and 
for the Parliament that is coming, heartily uloiig with you in 
the Liberal cause; whether he is prepared to chuiigu the 
Government of the country with a view to placing JHAVIT in 
the hands of men more alive to what we think its true inte- 
rests and its true honour ; an<l, not regarding what ho thinks 
of mo, or what he thinks of persons more important than 
myself, support him, and support him heartily, and end 
him back to Parliament to ptirnue the larger interest of hus 
country. Now, that it* the motto in which, speaking generally, I 
think that, as practical men, wo ought to view the present crisis. 
And now, if you will allow ie, I will advurt to certain 
matters which have boon brought before us, which come 
materially before mo, in the course of our proceedings in Mid- 
lothian. Not all of those matter, Ixjcaumj 1 am going elwewhore 
this afternoon to enter upon the consideration of various im- 
portant questions affecting the farming daws of thin country ; 
but here is a question which lias been proposed to me, with 
perfect single-imindedness, I have no <loubfe, by various gentle- 
men among my correspondents. They have suid that in 
1874, when I held the Joi&b-ofliuw of Kwt Lord of the 
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Treasury and of Chancellor of the Exchequer, I issued an 
address in which I recommended the country strongly to 
return a Parliament which would effect what I thought a 
gigantic, that word savours too much of affectation, a very 
extensive, I would say, and a very valuable financial reform, 
The abolition in parting with the Income-tax. The occasions are rare when 
tax, * nCOm ' that recommendation can be made, I won't now enter into 
the grounds of it in detail^ but I will tell you in the fewest 
possible words what some of them were. One of them was 
that the Income-tax entails upon those who pay it, and' 
especially upon the less wealthy of those who pay it, an 
enormous amount both of vexation and of inquisition, and of 
actual loss in the shape of time and trouble, which do nothing 
for the Treasury, but form a serious Imrden on the payers 
of the tax. Another strong reason for desiring to have it 
abolished, is that it is full of what [ call conscience traps. It 
is continually soliciting men to 1 refrain from stating the whole 
truth, to make claims in excess of what is just, or to withhold 
the full statement of liabilities which the letter and spirit of 
the law would require, I won't enter into detail ; but many 
cases of that kind and I must say, not among the lowest 
range of tho payers of Income-tax, but very often among 
persons of considerable wealth and property have been 
explained at various times ; and it is known that the Income- 
tax solicits, as it were, the moral senso of each man to deviate 
somewhat from the truth for LIB own pecuniary advantage ; 
and when that solicitation is addressed to large numbers of 
men, it is to bo feared that many of them may be tempted to 
deviate nomewlmt from a strict integrity. But there is a 
particular reason which I am extremely desirous to make 
understood by tho people of this country, and which I do not 
think they at present understand so well as it must and 
ought to be understood by one who, like myself, has had long 
and close experience of Hie working of our financial system. 
I think it very possible that most of you, or that nearly all, 
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or perhaps absolutely all of you, are of the opinion, which I 
certainly for one am inclined to hold, that the expenditure of 
this country has for years past been unnecessarily large. I 
do not say that it is possible now, with the extended wants 
of the country and its immense population, to go back to 
the moderate scale of expenditure which was in force thirty, 
forty, or fifty years ago. But I do say this, that there has 
been a tendency to undue and to unnecessary profuseness in 
dealing with the proceeds of those taxes which are taken from 
the pockets of the people, and the levying of which goes to 
abridge the comforts ay, in many cases the necessary com- 
forts, I may say of human life. That, in my view, gentle- 
men, is a very great evil. I am one of those who agnje with 
Mr, Cobden in one of the many useful sayings which that 
eminent and admirable man <ldivml for the benefit of his 

fellow-men, It was this, that public economy \viw pu 
, . . , 

virtue. That it was not mowly the aavnijr ot w many pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and don't by any nwans suppose lw* was 
so irrational as to say that all public, virtue wits summed up 
in it, no, but that public economy wus closely associated 
with public virtue; and that if you wanted to have, a full and 
healthy tone in the public health of tltu country, a perfect 
integrity and absolute superiority to all except public principles 
in the motives of those who curry it on, it is vi*ry difficult to 
have that unless in a state of things in which puhliu economy 
is highly prized and carefully and faithfully followed, Now, 
I tell you, as a practical matter in dealing with finance, that 
nothing has done so much to enlarge the expenditure of this 
country as the existence of an Income-tax, and the facility 
with which, upon causes comparatively slight, that Income-tax 
could at any time be raised, We lull the country in 1874 
in a condition in which the Income-tax, which wan then 3d. in 
the pound, might have been entirely abcdudiotL Undoubtedly 
it would have been absolutely necessary to have considered 
the case of those who did not pay the Income-tax, and we 
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were prepared to make great changes in our fiscal system for 
their benefit also. But observe what has happened. The 
present Government came into office ; they had six millions 
to dispose of a prospective surplus of six millions ; they were 
compelled to do something with the Income-tax with that 
money we handed over to them ; they reduced the Income-tax 
to 2d. What has happened since ? They have raised it to 
5d. in the pound. Ay, gentlemen, and if Lord Dalkeith and 
the members of the majority who have done all these things, 
and have sanctioned all the worst deeds of the Government, 
are returned again to Parliament, and another six years of 
puch proceedings are witnessed, the Income-tax won't stop at 
5d. in the pound, but will ascend higher by one of those turns 
of tlie screw which are so easily administered to that very 
powerful financial engine. And not the Income-tax alone, but 
in other forms likewise both the personal property of the 
country will bo greatly afflicted, as it is at this moment being 
affected by a bill which, J believe, on this very day will, most 
improperly and illegitimately, become the law of the land in 
relation to the Probate Duifcy, anil affecting every one of you 
who leaves behind him &t his death anything in value more 
than .100; anil nut only so, but likewise in regard to articles 
of consumption, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer some time 
ago thought it ncceasary and it was necus-sary, with his scale 
of charges to incrouso the tax upon tobacco ; so likewise in 
other articles of consumption, with tkis policy that has pre- 
vailed, with this disposition to vaunt and brag, and make 
military displays most needlessly and mischievously in various 
quarters of the globe, and to multiply the quarrels of the 
country; if you like to revive the commission given to that 
majority, and send them again to work their will for another 
six years, you must bo prepared to see the cost of such a 
policy assert itself in the shape of augmented taxation. 
The position But my friends who have written to me say : You promised 
te^WHt* in 1 8*74 to repeal the Income-tax. I did promise j and would 

very different. 
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have done it, and other taxes with it we were in a condition 
to do so. But they say, If the Liberal party comes into 
power again, will you call upon them to do it ? No, I won't, 
gentlemen ; I certainly won't. It required a margin of six 
millions to the good to set about the great operation, which 
would have included, along with other changes, the repeal of 
the Income-tax If my friends will give me the six millions 
to the good, the matter might be entertained. But the 
majority thought otherwise, and they said I had made a base 
endeavour to bribe the country. To bribe the country ? Well, 
as I understand bribery, if I were to come which God forbid 
to bribe one of you, a very hopeless imdertaking, I .should 
endeavour to do it by talcing some of my own money out of 
my pocket and offering it to you, l>ut in this case of 1874, 
I offered to the people of tint country no mow.y except their 
own money ; and if a method can bu invented for bribing mou 
with their own money, my fear in, wluit,lu*r the people like it or 
not, that this new sort of bribery -will multiply in practice vtny 
greatly. The people who talk that nonsense show their total 
ignorance of the history of their own country. What was tlw 
first privilege that the people, of Kugluuil awl the people of 
Scotland obtained in the development of constitutional liberty * 
Why, the A B of the constitutional liberty of tlm country 
consisted in this, that the taxes were not to be levied except 
with the consent and by the concurrence of the men whom 
they sent rip to Wowtminster, ami again, in Scotland, whom 
they sent up to Edinburgh to vote tliOMO taxes. Therefore, MO 
far from considering myself to bo dtHcreditwl by having, ou 
the occasion of a general election, distinctly bud before the 
people the merits of a great financial scheme, which would 
have tended powerfully to the public benefit, I hold that 
there was no subject so fit and proper, according to constitu- 
tional tradition, as well as to sound reason, to lx> submitted to 
the judgment of the nation. But, thinking that, 1 will hold 
out no false promises, The Income-tax cannot be repealed 
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after the extravagance of the last six years. The man whom 
they should ask in Midlothian whether he will repeal the 
Income-tax is not myself, who have objected to all that 
extravagance, it is Lord Dalkeith, who has supported it. 
Ask him if he will repeal the Income-tax ; and ask him what 
he has done with the six millions that was left in his hands, 
and which has now vanished into very thin air indeed. No ; 
a time may come possibly again when the Income-tax can be 
repealed ; but it will require a long course of steady applica- 
tion in economy at home, and in the avoidance of unnecessary 
theatrical and mischievous pretensions abroad, to put you in a 
position to look for anything of the kind Forty years ago 
that would have been an observation without any bearing 
upon party, because the Conservative party of that day was 
just as economical as the Liberal party; indeed, I do not 
know tliat Sir liobcrt Peel was not oven more economical 
than the Liberal party of his own day. At that time the 
whole nation was united in the desire to sec tlio government 
of the country economically curried on for the benefit of the 
people. The priuuiple held was, that the taxes were after all 
money taken out of the honest earnings of the people, and 
that no money ought to be taken out of the honest earnings 
of the people except undr a utrong public necessity. That 
was Hie admitted principle of both parties. I am sorry we 
have Iwcomii much more lax in the experience of late years ; 
and especially now, so far aa the Conservative party generally 
is concerned, I <lo not see that you havo any hope of public 
economy from them, Except this, gentlemen, -I have ob- 
served it frequently : Your Parliaments, as you know, last, if 
they run their full natural course,, for a good many years 
say for six years. Well, during about the first four or iive of 
those years, I find that the tendency of Tory Governments is 
always greatly to raise the public expenditure. I know not 
why it is, perhaps you cam tell, but ia the sixth year, or 
what is believed to be the last year of the Parliament, 
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suddenly they take an economical turn. Perhaps you may 
think that is connected with the possibility of an immediate 
dissolution, so that they may be able to say, ' See in what a 
sound direction we are travelling.' You will find, if you look 
at it now, that the estimates they have presented this year are 
more moderate than those that they have presented in some 
former years. But what you have to do, is rather to compare 
them with the estimates as they were at the beginning of the 
Parliament ; and I am sorry to say, if you take the expendi- 
ture now and compare it with what it was then, you will find 
it has undergone a large increase. 

I will now pass from that -subject ; but there is another 
subject I wish to mention, because I was guilty rather of an 
omission yesterday, in speaking, at Oilmorton, of tho thre** 
very important questions which wjrwiwl to me perhaps to bo 
likely to have tho first claims in the new Parliament, upon tho 
attention, tho vigilant attention of any wise and t*iglit2nindcd 
administration. Those throe question** wore first, finance ; 
second, the whole of tho lawn cojmw.ted with land, both as 
to the owning of land, the devolution of land, the truasfer of 
land, the occupying and cultivation of land, and the rights of 
the occupier, and the devastation of lan<l, I may nay, by the 
keeping of game ; and the third subject was the very great 
and important question of local government, into which wo 
want to introduce tho effective working of popular and 
representative principles, by which ulone, in my opinion, the 
question of local rating and tho incidence of rates upon the 
different classes of the people can be permanently dealt with 
in a satisfactory manner. I mentioned these subjects, and 
I said there is a fourth subject that I hope will attract very 
early attention it is tho question of the expenses of elec- 
tions, which expenses are in many places a great grievance 
and great scandal ; and 1 am sorry to say, gentlemen, thai 
this dying Parliament, in its lost days, has been labouring to 
increase them, because tho prohibition which formerly existed, 
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which I believe till this very day has existed in the law 
against the conveyance of voters in boroughs to the poll at the 



ex P ense of candidates, is being repealed by the present Parlia- 
elections. ment, and, therefore, these expenses are being increased. I 
mentioned the reduction of this expenditure as a matter of 
very great public interest, not to candidates, but to those 
who are to choose candidates, who ought to have the free 
choice of candidates, and who cannot have the free choice 
of candidates if they cannot have a candidate without his 
being subjected, or their being subjected on his behalf, which 
is much the same thing, to enormous and unreasonable cost 
in conducting the election. I ought to have mentioned in 
connection with this what really was in my mind, and it 
is this. Wo shall have, T hope, before long an extension 
of the suffrage. It is, in my judgment, most unreasonable 
? / that Uie very class of men who, if they reside within the 
* limits of Pttrliunittiilary burghs, arc deemed competent, and 
have shown themselves to bo competent to exercise the 
.suffrage, if tiny happen to live kiyoiid these limits within 
the districts of the county, are denied that suffrage, and are 
excluded from all direct influence upon the policy and 
government of tlio country, That subject T only mention 
without arguing it Iww. It really requires very little argu- 
ment. The present inetjuality is so gross, it is so impossible, 
F think, to show that the possession of the electoral franchise 
ouht to be (li'ti j .rmiuud not upon internal capacity of brain, 
of heart, of mind, of character, but upon an accident of 
residence, upon the accident of employment in a town or 
employment beyond the limits of a town, that I ouly name 
the subject in order that it may be understood that I certainly 
myself conniv( that it ought to attract, aud I hope will 
attract, wt perhaps the very tat, but yet the early attention 
of the Parliament that is now about to be elected, 

Before I close 1 must speak to you of the extraordinary 
uolhodH, for really they are most extraordinary methods, that 
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are adopted on this occasion by many of our opponents. I 
have been involved, I have had a practical share in no less 
than eleven general elections anterior to this. I have sat in 
eleven Parliaments, and now I am a candidate for a seat in 
a twelfth ; and I have been, therefore, in the party contests 
of all that time; but never have I known a period when 
carelessness, when ignorance, when gross and culpable neglect, 
nav when absolute fabrication was at work to the extent *?*<**?***. 

J ' javncations of 

that it is now at work fur the purpose of bewildering the the Twm. 

minds of the electors. I must solemnly tell you this, that 
if we, the Liberal candidates of the country, made no allega- 
tions, no arguments whatever, advanced no accusations against 
others, offered no defence or apology for ourselves, but simply 
left our opponents to place their allegations in your hands, 
and it was possible for you to give the Unit; and cure nwewiry 
for examining them, such mines would you open up of con- 
cealment, niisstatcment, garbling and, as I havo said, absolute 
fabrication, that you yourselves would jmlgu them out of 
their own mouths, and would say they worn not the men of 
whom Parliament ought to be composed Here is a uurioug 
case that came to my knowledge only this morning, Two 
or three days ago I was exposing coitaiu portions of the 
allegations contained in an anonymous advertisement, referring 
to matters of great public importance, in which I hud been 
concerned. In an anonymous advertisement, published in 
the large Advcrtisw, I found seventeen of thc.su allegations, 
and I exposed some of the gross untruths and gross mis- 
apprehensions that they contained Well, that was an 
anonymous advertisement, but to-day I received from a 
friend I received from some gentleman, not known to me, 
but of friendly disposition, a speech of a certain Captain 
Burnaby, who is a candidate for a division of the county of 
Leicester ; and to my astonishment my friend spoke so strongly 
of this that I thought T would look at it and see what it 
was like. Well, I looked at it, anil 1 found that, according 
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to report, this Captain Burnaby, whether from a lack of brains 
in his own head or whether from an indisposition to take the 
necessary trouble to make a speech for himself, read out as 
the result of his own researches, and as his own deliberate 
convictions, this list of seventeen allegations, which I had 
found anonymously published in the Largs Advertiser. I 
think that was a very strange state of things. Many of 
those things are absolutely untrue, and many of them, where 
they are not totally untrue, are such as simply to mislead the 
country. There is one of them which is an allegation of 
great importance; and that you may understand whether I 
urn justified iu what I say or not, and in my disposition to 
point out the strange conduct of a man seeking a seat in 
Parliament, who comes before a constituency and reads out 
as a speech of his own Hie whole contents of an anonymous 
advertisement, and founds his claims to the suffrages of those 
ho addresses upon such a basis as that, I am going to read 
now one of these allegations one of the best, perhaps, of 
tlicso allegations. And it is this 'Mr. Gladstone insulted 
the House of Lords, and incurred its just censure, in con- 
seqwsnco of using the Royal prerogative to carry an Army 
Bill \vhi(ih haw revolutionised the service, and necessitated 
the appointment of a lloyal Commission to put matters on a 
more satisfactory fooling/ That which here is called an Army 
Dill was it lull for the abolition of purchase. You are per- 
fectly aware that under the system of purchase* the army 
was tiro propm'fcy not of the nation who paid it, but was the 
property of those gentlemen with long purses who were able 
to purchase promotion in it; and we introduced a bill, 
gentlemen, for the purpose of destroying that system, and of 
taking cure that if there was to be an army, it should be an 
army open to all the subjects of the Crown, where men should 
be promoted not according as they were rich, not according 
an they were poor, but according as they had capacity to 
serve their country, Well, this is not as to the merits of the 
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bill. I need not dwell upon them ; but I will just say this, 
and I say it to his credit, that Mr. Hardy, who held in this 
Government the office of Secretary for War, when he became 
Lord Cranbrook and went to the House of Lords, declared, 
like a man, that the reforms of Lord Cardwell had immensely 
improved the condition and the efficiency of the British army. 
The point which I am going to explain to you is this ' Mr, 
Gladstone, 1 it is said, 'insulted tho House of Lords, and 
incurred its just censure, in consequence of using the Eoyal 
prerogative to carry an Army Bill.' Gentlemen, what /// trae 
happened was this we spent in the teeth of tho most ttsviy ' 
obstinate opposition, in tho teeth of an opposition, I will 
venture to say, quite as obstructive as any that any Tiisli 
member has made use of, wo spent one-half of a Mission, 
night allor night, without any other (Sovwnmont I 
business of grunt importance, in currying our Army 
through the House of Commons. Wo took it to tho 
of Lords. The House of Lords Introduwd u dttmnnd 
us that wo should toll tlmi at what rule, if our bill wits 
passed, gentlemen would retire from tlu* army. Not having, 
gentleman, the gift of propliociy, and not being able io look 
into the future, wo declared om* incapacity to sec at what 
rate they would retire. The Hou,s<Mjf Lords in consequence 
of that declined to proceed with our Army Bill ; ami what, 
gentlemen, did we do ? It is quite right this matter should 
be examined, because one of my chief charges against thi* 
present Administration i that they have strained the pre- 
rogative of the Crowu. What did we do, genllumen ? Wo 
used the prerogative of the Crown to put uu end to purchase ; 
and the question is, whether that was stmiuing the prerogative, 
or whether it was a legitimate wo of the prerogative. I think 
1 will givo you in a moment tho means of judging which of 
the two it was. Tho system of purcliaso was of this peculiar 
and extraordinary character. It was regulated by law, and 

the law fixed certain amounts, comparatively small and 
VOL. IL g 
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moderate amounts, which might be paid for acceding to 
each of the grades in the service. A man might purchase, 
for instance, a captaincy for a few hundred pounds, and the 
office of major for perhaps a couple of hundreds more, and so 
on. That was the law, and the law strictly and absolutely 
forbade the giving of one single farthing beyond those sums ; 
and, notwithstanding that law, and notwithstanding, I believe, 
that there were some very awkward declarations made to 
me by the authorities about their obeying and adhering to 
that law a matter T won't go into notwithstanding that, 
along with the regulation price, not once, nor twice, nor 
twenty times, nor fifty times, but habitually and regularly 
and ordinarily, and as matter of course, there were paid other 
sums much larger than the regulation prices, which grievously 
aggravated the system of purchase, coming very often to three, 
four, or five times the regulation price, and in absolute breach 
of the law of the land. When the House of Lords refused 
to go on with that measure, wo had before us this fact, that 
thero had como out in the face of Parliament and of the 
world this gross, monstrous, habitual violation of the law of 
the land by the payment of extra regulation prices. We 
found also that the Queen had a distinct, unquestioned power 
iu her hands, a full Ingal power, as legal and as unquestioned 
as her power to dissolve Parliament, by which she could put 
a stop to purchase ; and we put a stop to purchase in order to 
put an end to those daily and gross and unpardonable offences 
ugatiiKt the law of the land. We used the prerogative of the 
Crown for the defence of the law of the land, and if we had 
not so used it, wo should have become parties and accomplices 
with our eyes open in the contimiance of this most mis- 
chievous, but above all this grossly illegal practice. And 
it is for having so vindicated the law, which the House of 
Lords would not assist us to vindicate, by the use of the 
unquestioned power given to the Crown by the constitution, 
that wo are told that I insulted the House of Lords by using 
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the prerogative of the Crown to carry an Army Bill. I think 
you will say that if upon any occasion the use of the pre- 
rogative is justified and by prerogative I mean the defined, 
known, and unquestioned prerogative it was when a practice 
existed which was in conflict with the law, and which the 
Crown had power to put down. Now, perhaps you will say 
and it would be a very fair question if you had that 
right, why did you carry the Army Bill into Parliament at 
all ? why did you not proceed by the power of the Crown 
originally \ I will tell you why \vc did not proceed by the 
power of the Crown originally, We might have done it 
beyond all question. There is no doubt at all about it. 
But the reason why we did not was because we desired to 
make Parliament our partner in conferring a great boon upon 
the country, without pecuniary loss to individual officers of the 
army. We went to the House of Commons, and we found a 
majority of the House of Commons most anxious to enter into 
the matter in that spirit, and to provide tlw funds. Wo found 
a minority, of whom I am orry to Hay that Lord KIcho in the 
neighbouring county was a most prominent and actives member 
we found a minority undoubtedly opposed to us; still the 
House of Commons passed our bill The House of Lords 
entirely declined to pass our bill, and loft us, as 1 have told 
you, only with the alternative of either becoming knowingly 
accomplices in the continuance of thin grosnly illegal as well 
as most mischievous practice, or else of using the unques- 
tioned power of the Crown for the purpose of putting a stop 
to it. 

Now, perhaps most of you have heard a good deal about ' Tksmitv <>/ 
the unity of the Empire ; and I have endeavoured to make ///t>/iw/sw '' 
out that that which has consolidated the unity of the Empire 
is the Liberal policy, I have shown that in the days of Tory 
policy you had the American War j and the mode iu which 
the Tories of that time dealt with the unity of the Kmpiro 
was to drive eut of unity with the Umpire the American 
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colonists, who were most anxious to remain as its loyal and 
affectionate members. The Tories denied them their just 
liberties, and in consequence they broke this great Empire 
into twain. But now again the very same party is raising 
the very same charge. I received this morning, among other 
telegrams, a telegram which I will now read, and which I 
have answered. It came from Plymouth. It cainJfrom the 
Itev. William Sherman, 20 Headland Park, Plymouth. I 
don't know Mr. Sherman, therefore you must take it as you 
get it ; but the nuture of the telegram is such that I feel 
confident it must substantially represent the truth; if it does 
not, that we shall in due time hear. This is the telegram 
' Sir Hardinge Gilford, Solicitor-General, asserted last night 
in my hearing that, some yours ago, you were in favour of 
giving Lack Gibraltar, and Unit you entered into negotiations 
for its surrender' this is to sustain the charge of breaking 
up tlie unity of tlio Empire ' If you can spare time to 
tr.legraph denial, you will help the Liberal cause in the West. 1 
cfuinot more miici'scly slate my answer to this than by 
wading the telegraphic words of my reply. They are these 
' Not a syllable of truth in it' Unit is the first part of 
the reply; tins second part of it is, 'Call for proof;' and 
1 1 ic hist purt of it is, ' Errors pardonable in private persons 
are rtcaiilahmn in Solicitors-General* Now, I am giving you 
instances of the sort of weapons which our opponents are 
Uhiiitf; not, 1 am bound to say, iw,n like Lord Dalkeith I 
uni purfectly curtain that Lord JDalkttith would view with 
tlisjjitst tlut use of iwcjh weapons, and that ho would not soil 
his fingers by touching these modes of warfare; but I am 
sorry to say that those with whom he is associated do not 
appear to lie so fastidious, Dut now, I think, you will a 
little understand, so far as one or two specimens can 
convey the truth to you, what I said a few minutes 
ago, that if we were to hold our tongues, and say nothing 
at all, but leave it to our opponents to assort what they 
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pleased, and if you had time to examine their assertions 
to the bottom, you would judge them out of their own 
mouths, and would say that the persons who made use 
of such weapons as these to maintain their cause, were 
not worthy to be representatives of the people of Great 
Britain. 



XII. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1880. 

MEETING AT PATHHEAD. 

THIS meeting was held for the parishes of Cranston, Crichton, 
Fala, and the eastern district of Borthwick. 

Viscount Dalrymple having been moved to the chair, 
briefly introduced Mr. Gladstone, who said : 

Lord Daliyiuple and Gentlemen, I hope that I do not go 
beyond my proper province on this occasion in commencing 
what I have to say by tendering a tribute of my cordial thanks 
to you, my lord, for your great kindness in suspending the 
arduous labours in which you arc engaged for the purpose of 
lending a helping hand to the efforts of the Liberal constitu- 
ency of this county. 1 feel deeply your kindness, and I 
think that the sentiment of the meeting as it has now been 
expressed shows Unit the feeling is shared by all who hear 
mo. And for my part T presume to say that whatever may 
be the satisfaction and tho victory to which we are looking 
forward in this county, and whatever may be the pleasure 
with which wo may sue Scotland in other quarters rousing 
herself like a giant refreshed with sleep to shake off the 
incubus of her Tory members, yet I shall feel that pleasure 
will only bo complete if the county of Wigtown shall, as I 
fervently trunt, return your lordship as its member. 

It lias been signified to me, my lord, that it would be con- 
venient or agreeable to many of those who are assembled here 
where I have no doubt that the agricultural pursuits of the 
county arc considerably represented if I were just to run 
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over the points interesting to the farmers of Midlothian which 
have been at various times raised, or that may be raised in. 
the course of our present communication. And I will take 
them from a paper which presents them succinctly, and 
thereby I shall, I hope, gratify the wish that has been ex- 
pressed to me. The first question on which I am desired 
to say a word or two is whether I was disposed to do 
utmost to secure the tenant-farmers compensation for their 
unexhausted improvements. The law in Scotland, I am sorry 
to say, remains unamended in that respect. I hope that it 
will be amended, and I hope it will be amended with an 
amendment more effectual than that administered in England, 
When I Last spoke I was not quite clear in my recollection as 
to the case of Scotland in regard to this matter. The bill for 
England having proved to be what may be called a delusion, 
I really did not remember whether you agriculturists in Scot- 
land had been treated to a similar delusion or not ; but I found 
there is no such delusion, for nothing at all was dona A bill 
was introduced, but it was withdrawn it was not satisfactory 
either to the landlord or tenant. Undoubtedly I think that 
there are good reasons why effectual provision ought to be 
made in this respect. The first is that it is agreeable to the 
principles of justice that the land being entrusted to the 
tenant to cultivate, his improvements not his fanciful or 
unreasonable or useless measures, but the measures he takes 
which really improve the soil, add to its value, and make 
it more efficient for the production of the food of man these 
ought to be secured him, and, under the name of unexhausted 
improvements, what is left in the noil when he quits the land 
he ought to be compensated for. That is the principle on 
which we legislated for the tenants in Ireland ; and though 
the Irish Land Act, I am happy to say it, having been adapted 
to a peculiar state of affairs, does not in all respects form 
a precedent for Great Britain, yet, undoubtedly, it was framed 
on the principles of justice, and I hope the law of Scotland 
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The period of will in like manner be amended. Well, the next question put 
o qmt. . g ^ whether I am disposed to give at least a year's 



notice to quit, and require a year's notice to quit ? Well, 
in respect to that, I have only to point to my vote on the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill in England. When a motion was 
made for the purpose of securing a year's notice to quit in 
England, I voted for that notice. We did not succeed in 
carrying it, but thafc was owing to the present Parliament, and, 
T am sorry to say, the county of Midlothian, by her repre- 
sentative, contributed to swell the majority against it. I need 
not say I should act upon the same principle for Scotland 
us for England, although in Scotland perhaps it is probably 
of less importance, because there arc generally long leases, 
whereas in England the tenantry generally hold from year to 
year. My past conduct would be the measure of my future 
* at respect The third question is, whether I 
vo ^ ^ or ^ 1C rc ^ orm ^ ^ ^ m effecting the ownership 



and transfer of wii transfer of land ? Well, this question refers, I imagine, 
lirst to the devolution of land the question of entails and 
settlements, and secondly, to the transfer of land, a different 
subjecta subject of greater importance than that of the de- 
volution of land. Now, with rugawl to the transfer of land, I 
do not know whether we shall over arrive at the stato of things 
in which it is said that a landed estate ought to pass with the 
same facility as a 5 note. As to that, all I can say is this 
that iu my opinion it will be extremely desirable to arrive 
at that stato of things ; and if we cannot arrive at that state of 
things, then my wish would be to attain to it as nearly as we 
cmild. It is quite evident that to give the greatest facility 
possible for the transfer of land is a great benefit in the first 
place to tlio community, and in the second place to the land- 
lord. There is riot the smallest doubt that every burden upon 
the transfer of land is a lax on the landlord, and causes him 
to receive a smaller price if he sells his land* Besides 
that, in a country like this the quantity of laud is exceed- 
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ingly limited. If I had a wish for my country, if it were 
possible to hope it could be gratified, it would be the extension 
of its surface. There has been great growth in the amount 
of wealth that is in the land, though its distribution might be 
a little more equal than it is ; but I do feel very much the 
narrowness of the surface of this country, and nothing to me 
is of more interest than to hear of land being taken back from 
the sea, that the sea lias robbed from us, wherever that is 
practicable. I clo not know any greater benefit that can be 
conferred on the country than by increasing the quantity of 
land by such additions m have been made, and as I trust will 
yet be made in several of the firths and bays of this island. 
But that being so, I think it is exceedingly desirable, whore 
the laud is in itself scarce, tliut no artificial obstacle should 
make it inoro scaive. Freedom of circulation in all com- 
modities has something of the effect of the increase of tlu. 
quantity of commodities, that they an*, twcossible luis sonwj- 
thing of the effect of increasing the quantity; and ii' we 
cannot increase tho quantity of land, wo may make it as 
accessible as wo can. 

1 am also asked if 1 am in favour of the alxdition of the The law tf 
law of diatrcfls and hypothec, Well, in reference to the A " 
question of distress, that is an EngliNli law, and the farmers 
of England, the occupiers of England, have not, I think, 
matured their views upon it to the same extent as it has been 
done in Scotland : therefore I do not think it will be well fur 
mo to introduces that subject for discussion hero. With respect 
to hypothec, I think we may consider that there was an actual 
assent from the representatives of Scotland to the abolition of 
that special privilege of the landlord -of course leaving the 
landlord, as ho ought to be left, some eflectnal means of re- 
covering the rent which the tenant lias covenanted to pay. 
I am not here to promise anything, and J atu sure none of 
you arc hero to ask for anything which would in any manner 
impair the legal means of giving effect to the just rights of 
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the landlord in the recovery of his rent; but the special, 
exceptional privileges injurious to others are privileges which 
undoubtedly have been condemned by the public voice of 
Scotland, and which have only been maintained by the votes 
of the Tory majority in England. The Scotch Tories have 
been allowed to vote against the law of hypothec in order to 
conciliate the Scotch constituencies that has been allowed 
subject to the perfect knowledge that the Tories in England 
would come down and neutralize and overpower those Scotch 
votes; and so the law has been amended under the im- 
mediate pressure of the dissolution, but I must say in a way 
which is hardly compatible with the decencies of deliberate 
proceedings, Some bill has passed through the House of 
Commons and through the House of Lords to improve the 
chances of the Tories in Scotland that is the history of this 
method of transacting business. Why was not the law of 
hypothec allowed to go forward under circumstances in which 
adequate consideration could bo given to its principles? 
Instead of tliafc, the noble lord the Karl of Piedesdale, who is 
the principal authority upon all matters of order in the House 
of Lords, luift found it necessary, although a Tory, to protest 
against the proceeding of Uio Tory Government as one incon- 
sistent with tin', proprieties and decencies of deliberation. 
If it is not a good bill it will remain for a better Parliament 
I hope it will be a very groat deal better than the present 
ne$amelaws. Parliament to make it a good bill Then I am asked whether 
1 am desirous to obtain for tenant farmers an indefeasible 
right to kill the ground game on their farms. On that sub- 
ject I won't detain you. I spoke of it pretty fully at Ratho 
the other day, and I will only say that I am strongly of 
opinion that the preservation of ground game has in many 
cases led to grout abuse, that the tenant ought to be provided 
with an effectual meaiw of keeping ground game down, and 
as at preflcwt advised, I do not see how you can have an 
effectual moans of putting it down unless you give him an 
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indefeasible right I am not disposed to be withdrawn from 
that purpose by the plausible doctrines advanced about freedom 
of contract by the Tory party. The Tory party are not the 
natural defenders of the freedom of contract. Freedom is 
no doubt a fine thing in contract as in everything else ; but 
I do not find the Tory party at all sensible to the beauties 
and advantages of freedom, except when it happens that the 
argument is susceptible of being turned in a perverse direc- 
tion, and when this supposed freedom of contract means the 
preserving of a state of things in which the landlord can bring 
undue influence to bear on the tenant, and through the medium 
of his supposed freedom can make him not really free, and can 
morally and virtually bring him into covenants which, if he 
were really free, he never could adopt, 1 am asked whether 
I would give compensation for damage by the over preserving 
of winged game. Well, that is a simple mutter, I certainly 
am of opinion that there should be compensation. 

The next question in: Would I support a nteuHure 
securing the reprcsentsition of ratepayers ou county governing ****&& J * 
boards ? Gentlemen, there is no question what shall I say 
there is no question upon which I feel greater or more 
lively interest ; and I have already stated, without any question 
being put to me on the subject, in various meetings with the 
people of this county, that I look upon this great subject of 
local government, and of the introduction of the representative 
principle into the machinery of local government, not only OB 
a thing that ought to be done, but us a very great and im- 
portant thing that ought to be done ; and not only is it a very 
great and important thing that ought to be done, but un- 
doubtedly it is possessed of one of the very first claims in 
point of time upon the earo and attention of the new Parlia- 
ment. We endeavoured to introduce the principle into local 
government in 1870, but, like other men, wo were under 
limitations of time and strength. I appeal to the annals of 
the late Government to show that we were never idle* We 
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should have been able to do a great deal more if it had not 
been for the obstruction that was offered to us by the House 
of Lords, and by the minority in the House of Commons, upon 
certain subjects, not upon all upon some they behaved with 
very great fairness. We were not able to do all that we 
wished, and when, for example, it is said, why did we not meet 
the wants of the Scotch fanners with regard to compensation 
for improvements, with regard to the law of hypothec ? that is 
simply my apology. My answer to you is, look at the years 
during which we hold office ; look at the statutes that we 
added to the statute-book during these years. All that you 
ask from workmen is that they shall render you a fair day's 
work ; and I ask you whether wo did not always do a fair 
day's work ay, and a fair night's work, too. And you may 
be assured that the same disposition still exists in the Liberal 
party, the same desire to meet to the best of its power the 
reasonable wants of tlw country. One word more. I cannot 
part from that last subject without speaking of the vote of 
Lord JHIlcho on the subject of hypothecs. And T am not going 
to pronounce a censure upon that nobleman. I am sorry 
Lord Elcho disapproved of the bill for altering the law of 
hypothec ; I am sorry for it, but I respect his manliness in 
giving a vote agrewiblo to his conscience. He disapproved of 
it, and gavo Iris vote bravely, when all the others went right- 
about-fa<*.e ; and I always, J honestly toll you, have a greater 
respect for a man who gives an unpopular vote according to 
his conscience?, even though the voto, l>esides being unpopular, 
happens to be wronjj, than for those gentlemen who, out of 
mere considerations of political or party necessity, are willing 
to consent it) the passing of a measure, though it may be 
a good measure*, which they do not in their consciences ap- 
-provo. Another point on which I am questioned is, would 
I endeavour to obtain a fair apportionment of the burdens 
MTOOT landlord and tenant? In my opinion, the way to 
tenant, fettle all thego questions of local burdens ia to do what I have 
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already described. I am not able myself to point out how 
these questions ought to bo settled ; but I have faith in the 
representative principle, and if it is in our power to frame a 
measure in which the several divisions of the country shall be 
put 'under local institutions, thoroughly popular and represen- 
tative in their character, that will bring into view the fair 
claims of all classes. Those claims will adjust themselves 
under careful and temperate consideration, according to the 
habits of this country ; and the questions of local burdens 
between landlord and tenant will adjust themselves thereby 
among the rest. There is one further subject mentioned to 7/w C- 
mo, which is the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Dill. And it 
has been stated that some of our IViuiuls in the opposite camp ( 
have been representing thai the, Liberal party wtis oppose! to 
the Contagious DisousoR (Animals) ]ill. Now, I draw a dis- 
tinction. Mr. ForslcT, who is u di^tinguishi-d luomto of ilu; 
Liberal party, was vic<t-pnsidcnl of this CommittiM* oi' ilm 
Council on Education, ami was tlm pt'i'Mm m-.|Kmsil)Ii! for 
applying the law in regard to tin* importation of animals from 
abroad in such a way us to prevent the importation of disease, 
and it was his duty, therefore, to taktt it loutlin^ jai't in tho 
House of Connnonrt in dealing with tlt (Jontagious Distniww 
(Animals) Bill. That bill, HO far as 51 was a bill for prev<wting 
the importation of disease, liad tin- cordial .support of tiw 
Liberal party. Vmt that, gcmtluimm, is not llio \vliol story, 
and I will toll you wliat hiipiMiiKKl Oiut of my conipluintH 
against Her Majesty's Government in rcsjK!ct to its foreign 
policy is that it had on various occasions broken the trwlius 
which form the international law of Kuropu, and had placed 
the action of this country in conflict with thai law, Now, it 
so happens that in this < JontrtgioiiH Diseases (Animals) Uill, 
whether they intended it or not, Uioy wore doing the very 
same thing. They drew a distinction in this way they said 
animals may be introduced from America without being liable 
to certain forms of restraint, but front many of the countries 
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of the Continent they may not Now, unfortunately, it hap- 
pened that with those very countries which they were proposing 
thus to restrain and they did not say diseased animals shall 
not be imported from them, "but no cattle were to be allowed 
from those countries it so happened that with those countries 
they had treaties which bound them to give to the commerce 
of those countries what are called ' the privileges of the most 
favoured nation.' That is to say, the best terms you give to 
the commerce of any country whatever that may be, these 
countries shall he entitled to enjoy ; and yet they were pro- 
posing to give, in regard to the introduction of cattle, a 
privilege to America which they were denying to those 
countries. It was undoubtedly a flat breach of treaty, and 
undoubtedly wo opposed the Government upon that subject, 
and insisted that thoy should put those countries upon an 
equal footing, according to their treaty. And what happened ? 
Why, the law officers of the Crown, who are the most accom- 
modating law officers of the Crown I ever hoard of, boldly got 
up and dudtaxwl there was no treaty at all. "We persevered ; 
we repeated our arguments. We were a minority, it is true, 
but wo stuck to otir arguments ; and such was the force of 
the arguments that the law officers and their opinions were 
overturned and rolled in the dust the Government was com- 
pelled to uccomiuoflufce its law to tho arguments we had made 
and the treaties that they hud got with oilier countries, and 
that is the opposition, gentlemen, which we are charged with 
offering to this Contagious Diseases Bill, when we saved the 
faith and honour of the country, and not only so, but the 
interests of the country, by preventing a controversy with 
other Powers which might have ended in disaster. 

Now, I have gone through a list of subjects, but I have still 
one or two more before I part with you. I have been, I am 
still, obliged to reiterate complaints from time to time of the 
strange and monstrous allegations that are made by our oppo- 
nents, but I have always urged that charge against them with 
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a literal allowance a sort of discount to the charge because 
I make confession freely on their behalf that it is no wonder 
they make those strange and monstrous allegations, for if they 
did not make those allegations they would have nothing to 
sav asainst us. Here is one of them (showing a small hand- w*d&p 

Jo \ o against the 

bill). It came to me along with, I am sorry to say, very Liberals rda- 

,. . Ti. a j. i j- ..twttotht 

many more this morning. It is a Scotch communication ; it 

is from Sanquhar. It is a printed paper, circulated in 
interests of the Conservative party, and headed Conservative 
and Liberal Administrations. Here is the fourth statement : 
' The Liberal Government discharged large numbers of work- 
men from the arsenals and dockyards, and kept down the war 
supplies, utterly regardless of the requirements of the country 
or of the efficiency of the army or the navy/ Upon the 
dockyard question I will not say much. You are not blessed 
with dockyards here, and somehow or other you manage to 
get on tolerably well without them; it is a matter of im- 
portance to dockyard towns, but it would be irrelevant, 1 
think, to introduce it here. 1 JJOKS that by j but here is a 
charge I will speak of: we 'kept down the war supplies, 
utterly regardless of the requirements of the country or tho 
efficiency of the army or the navy/ Now, what is my 
assertion ? My assertion is that the army and the navy of 
this country, when wo Landed them over to our successors, 
were handed over both in better circumstances ami in a better 
state of efficiency for defence than as they had over paused from 
one Government to any other Government since the battle of 
Waterloo. Perhaps you may cmk mo can I prove that asser- 
tion. To prove it in detail might require me lo go through a 
very wide field, but I can give you some salient facts on the 
subject. When, in 1878, Her Majesty's Government were 
desirous of making what wo thought a very miscluevouw use 
of their power, just at the time of the resignation of Lord 
Derby, when they were desirous of making a parade of military 
force, they were enabled to send throughout the land a message 
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which in the course of three or four days a few days, at any 
rate, but I believe I am right in saying three or four days 
added from 35,000 to 40,000 men- to the available immediate 
efficient strength of the army. Now, I want to !know this . 
was there ever a time before the time of the late Government 
when that could have been done ? The system of reserves, 
which is an admirable system, and peculiarly qualified 'for 
adaptation to the military wants of this country, was a system 
which was principally established by the measures of Lord 
Card well, and the effect of these measures was to leave that' 
Hyntom in such a state that for the first time a very large body 
of mon could at a moment's notice be added to the efficient 
strength of the army. That is one of the multitude of 
ways in winch tlio condition of our army establishments was 
improved In the time of the lato Government, under the 
able lulnmmtTatiou of Lord Otwlwell, it would be admitted 
beyond a doubt that the whole country was for the first time 
organized in u militnry weiiHe. The auxiliary forces were for 
the liivst lane brought into regular connection with the regular 
forces. The entire strength of the country for the purposes 
of defence, mslcwl of being under different authorities who 
wight lie hi conflict one with the other, or who wore under no 
regular Hyatom of union, wan made strictly a unity for the 
purposes of defence, As to the number of men available for 
the Hcrviee of the country, I have told you the addition that 
was mock* to them ; while, on the other hand, the abolition of 
]>ure!mMi, tins improvement of military education, and the 
const'unejut improvement of the quality of the whole system 
of promotion in the army, made the officers of the army more 
fit and more worthy to command the gallant men placed 
under their control than thoy hod been at any former period. 
And, moreover, I can say that this statement is substantially 
borne out in the mam by tho declaration of Lord Cranbrook, 
the recont Secretary for War, when, shortly after Ms accession 
to the House of Lords, tho subject was raised in that assembly, 
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and, acting with fairness and equity to his predecessor, he gave 
a- highly favourable account of the condition to which the 
army had been "brought The army is interesting to us all, 
but I am now going to speak of that which is more interesting 
still more interesting because more closely and essentially 
associated with the peculiar recollections of an insular people 
I mean the British navy. Here is the statement : c They 
are regardless of the country and the efficiency of the army 
and navy/ Well, now, as to the efficiency of the navy, that 
matter has been discussed in. the House of Commons very 
lately, .and it has been contended, and, I think, shown on the 
Liberal ' side of the House, that so far as regarded the great 
fighting ships of the navy, the lakj Government did quite as 
much and more than the prosont Oovernment towards ad- 
vancing the condition of these fighting ships towards a sttitr* 
of- thorough efficiency. But iudqmntlently of the lighting 
ships, gentlemen, there is another brunch of tho naval survieu 
that is not loss important Both arc railly vital to tho 
efficiency of the British navy, and I <Io not <liHpara#u the one; 
by setting up tho importance of thu othnr. That other branch 
of the British navy is tho portion of tho navy which would be? 
employed for tho protection, in tiiiw of war, of British com- 
merce. You know very well to what an extent the prosperity 
of this country has grown. I'rutaldy tho whole of the income 
of almost every man in this assembly, at loast to a largo extent, 
depends upon the maintenance of British commerce. To main- 
tain that commerce, and to protoct it in time of war, has at all 
times been a most arduous operation, but practically it now will 
be an operation more arduous than evor. Happily our means of 
protecting it have increased with tho necessity, because we have 
acquired a command over tho shipping of tho world for tho pro- 
tection of that shipping,and we have acquired an actual property 
a share of that shipping, such as we never acquired before. 

Now, consider the meaning of what I have just aaid. In 
proportion as we have an enormous mass of shipping belong* 

VOL. n. it 
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ing to us, to that extent will this country have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting from among all those ocean-going steamers 
those steamers which are most suited by their rapidity and 
their good build to be used for the protection of commerce. 
And why, why is it that we have obtained this enormous 
share of the commerce of the world ? Why is it that the 
tonnage of this country is now by far the largest and by far 
the most efficient, and has undergone the most essential 
expansion within the last thirty years ? Why is that ? Be- 
The abolition cause, gentlemen, we have abolished the Navigation Law. 
And who abolislied the Navi S ation Law Th e Liberal party 
abolished the Navigation Law. And who opposed the aboli- 
tion of the Navigation Law ? the Tory party. Every man 
of the majority of this present now dying Parliament that was 
in Parliament thirty years ago certainly Lord Beaconsfield, 
who was at their head were indeed the keenest opponents of 
the abolition of the Navigation Law ? And how did they 
oppose it ? Thoy did not oppose it merely as they opposed the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, by saying that it would ruin the 
shipping, as they said that the abolition of the Com Laws 
would ruin the land and farming interest They did not 
merely say that it would injure the country by destroying the 
shipping interests of England. What they said was this, that 
the abolition of the Navigation Law is no mere question of 
free trade, but is a mortal blow directly aimed at the greatness 
of the country, it is a great constitutional question, a great 
national question; and, gentlemen, thoy called upon every 
patriot to maintain that measure. But their definitions of 
patriotism wore as bad and rotten definitions then as they are 
now. Wo did not listen to them for a moment. The Navi- 
gation Law was abolished, and the effect of abolishing that 
Navigation Law and taking away tho monopoly of protected 
interest, and of opening tho ports of tliis country to all the 
shipping of the world, has been that you are now getting a 
shore of the carrying trade of tho world such as you never 
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possessed before. The carrying trade of America, which, under 
the Navigation Law, was your most formidable rival, and 
seemed likely at one time to take away the best of your 
business, has become perfectly insignificant; and America, 
with her vast resources, is now obliged to look to the shipping 
of England, with the Navigation Law abolished, for carrying 
on the trade on which she depends. So much for the Naviga- 
tion Law. I will now give you more direct, more specific proof 
as to this question of the best mode of obtaining large com- 
mand of ships for the protection of your commerce in time 
of war. The abolition of the Navigation Law in that sense is 
the very best thing that ever was done for the naval dufcnce of 
this country. But quite independent of that law, let me look 
more specifically at what has boon done ly tint direct nation, 
of Boards of Admiralty. Here I am going to ask you to ivfiT, 
if you have the opportunity, for tho purpose, of informing 
yourselves, or for the purpose of chucking what I am now 
going to say to refer to uii article in a monthly review, wll 
known under tho name of Tint Nhwtwwth (fi'tifitr/f, an article 
which is by Sir Spencer .Robinson, on UJA present state, the 
present strength of the navy in available* hijH, Sir Spencer 
llobinson is a man of great professional eminence. For a 
long time he was the gentleman principally responsible at the 
Admiralty for directing the construction of our vessels of war. 
His reputation in that respect h&s always boon of the very 
first order. You know, as they say, doctors differ, and so do 
constructors of ships differ also. But still, allowing for differ- 
ences of opinion among individuals which always more or 
less prevail, I am strictly accurate in Raying that lie is a man 
of the very highest reputation aa tin authority upon the strength 
and efficiency of ships. Sir Spencer Ilobinson i likewise by 
no means prejudiced on behalf of the late Government, for 
this reason, that, unhappily, he was in conflict with a very 
eminent gentleman who was Fin* Lord of the Admiralty 
under the late Government. Consequently, if Sir Spencer 
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Robinson says anything which indicates favour to the late 
Government, he cannot be supposed to be a prejudiced witness 
in their favour, I have no doubt, however, he would say 
what was right and honourable independent of all prejudices. 
Well, after treating of the state of what I may call our ' fight- 
ing navy ' that is to say, our nnvy which in the regular 
course of things will be in line for action he goes on to 
consider the condition of this other vital branch of the navy, 
the new class of ships intended for the protection of our 
commerce ; and what, gentlemen, does he say upon that sub- 
Sir spencer J ec ^' He says that at one time we were greatly behind in 

Snfatfsla/ ^ * m l )0rtant c ^ ass ^ ^"P 8 ' ** e savs we loured onwards 
*ft fa nwy. to improve ourselves for a scries of years that in the year 
1866 we had attained to such a possession of ships of this 
class that the condition of our navy might be considered in 
that respect thoroughly satisfactory. Ho says it so continued 
till the year 3874; but that since the year 1874 the matter 
is most gravely altered, and our condition has seriously gone 
down, And yet, wliilo that is the case, we have our Tory 
friends coolly circulating these placards, and I have no doubt 
succeeding in inveigling, hoodwinking, and blinding a great 
number of innocent electors by that, I must say, most brazen- 
faced assertion, that we wore utterly regardless of the require- 
ments of the country or the efficiency of the navy, 

Now, I will yet trouble you upon a matter of great import- 
ance which lias recently been brought under my attention. I 
am sorry, indeed, that it should become a thing of contention 
between parties in this country, for it is one of the subjects 
on which it has been believed that wo had some time ago 
attained unity of opinion. There is a body in this country, 
known to you all by name, which is called the British and 
T/te tintiik Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, You know that society is not 
P r P crl y a pott^l society. It is a body associated together, 
just as if it were a religious community, for the attainment 
of a special and important object, which is deemed to be of 
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the greatest significance for the benefit of mankind. It was 
composed very largely, and received its first inspiration and 
direction from a most admirable body of men, less known in 
Scotland than in England, namely, the Society of Friends 
men popularly called ' the Quakers ' who, you know, set up 
objects of benevolence and philanthropy as being purposes of 
a higher order than matters commonly disputed between poli- 
tical parties. But the Anti-Slaver}* Society have thought it its attenti 
their duty at this time to publish a circular, in which the 
still disclaiming every tiling except the interests involved in the 
great question of slavery, have referred, in the first place, to 
an Admiralty circular with respect to the delivrjring up out 
of British ships, in foreign parts, of fugitive slaves who had 
taken refuge on board the.se ships. They refer to a motion 
made in 1876 by Mr. Whitbread, that all slaves mltiiiUitl to 
the protection of the IJriUsli ilag should bo treated as ire* 1 , 
They have likewise published the stale of tin; division on that 
motion, from which it appears that 248 wt'iiilu'rs voiinl for it, 
and 293 voted against it, and the motion was lost. I am 
sorry to say the county of Midlothian voted in tlu* majority 
of 293, which the British mid Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
deems to have been so injurious to the interests of the Jfcgio 
race. However, I pass onwards from that, and the paper 
I hold in my hand is quite open to your inspection, with the 
names of thoso who sign it Mr, (Hllord, Mr. fUurgo, and Mr. 
Allen, officers of the society* They make a charge graver still, 
and that is a charge with respect to the conduct of the British 
Plenipotentiaries at Berlin. Now, in all the political cjues- 
tions raised in Berlin, which bore upon the territorial distribu- 
tion and the emancipation of the subject wees of Turkey, I 
have with much pain, but, no doubt, again and uguiu pointed 
out that in every single case wlu$u th<# matter eamo up to be 
decided, the British Plenipotentiaries took the wido opposed to 
the side of freedom, But here is a new chapter, and the 
statement of the Anti-Slavery Society is this : that whereas 
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during the Tory rule of Lord Liverpool the greatest efforts 
were made by the British Government for measures for the 
suppression of the slave trade, they go on to say, that all 
this was reversed at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. To 
declare slavery to be piracy which was strongly urged, 
and was nearly carried, by the Duke of Wellington at 
Verona, and which the leading Plenipotentiaries of Europe 
were prepared to support at Berlin received from Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury neither countenance nor 
support. It lias been with the greatest pain I have read that 
statement. It is a mutter that ought to be brought to the 
notice of the world. If the statement of the Anti-Slavery 
Society can bo confuted, let it be confuted ; but here is their 
allegation the allegation of a non-political body and they go 
on to follow this statement which I have already made with 
further statements that the Government have made a treaty 
with Turkey for the ^suppression of the slave trade, of which, as 
you know, Turkey is the great effectual supporter, and has been, 
for many years. They have framed a treaty for the suppres- 
sion of tlio slave trade with Turkey, to which they consent 
themselves. The treaty has at last been signed, but it is a 
treaty containing elausas which render it as worthless for the 
suppression of the slave trade as the paper on which it is 
written. 1 won't speak in detail from memory, but I 
boliuvn lliat the.se are cltuises wliiuh import that where ships 
are taken having alavos on board, instead of being referred, 
as they were under the old slave treaties, to the cognizance of 
mixed tribunals, so that we could always have the security of 
honest vio\v on the bench, by the clauses of this treaty they 
would be referred to authorities Turkish authorities in many 
cases perfectly untrustworthy, and therefore, if so, so far 
justifying the statement that this treaty is ' as utterly worth- 
less for the suppression of the slave trade as the paper on 
which it is written' 

1 am going to trouble you with one other subject. Some 
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time ago I read in a Tory paper not in a Liberal paper, but 
in a Tory paper I read an account, which appeared to me a 
very strange account, of some proceedings that had taken 
place at Vienna with the British ambassador Sir Henry 
Elliot who was supposed to act, not for this or that 
party, or this or that person, but on behalf of his country. 
This British ambassador had had an interview or conversation 

with the Emperor of Austria, in which the Emperor of Austria 

* , * of Austria* 

had been pleased to pronounce extremely severe censure upon 

myself, as a most dangerous politician, and to express his hope 
that such a politician would not bo allowed to influence the 
councils of his country. Well, I feel no resentment on that 
account none whatever. But I fed a duty on that 
account. The reason of that disapproval is, that in what- 
ever I have done in foreign policy, and in most important 
questions, I have generally found myself, if liberty was non- 
cornod, in direct conflict with the Government of Austria. 
The first occasion on which I \\m culled to take an active and 
responsible part in an important subject of foreign policy wrw 
in the year 1850 now thirty years agowhen i went to 
Italy quite innocent of political intentions. I went ou account 
of the health of a child, and simply for that purpose. If I 
had any other thought I am afraid it was that of enjoying the 
country, which is the most enjoyable, perhaps, in the world 
When I panic to Naples I found a slate of things prevailing 
there which was so detestable, so corrupt, so distressing and 
pernicious in the eyes of men, that at last there grew upon 
me the conviction that I could not see theae things without 
being bound to do what little I could to expose them to the 
condemnation of the world. Therefore, gentlemen, I bethought 
myself of this. The Governments of Italy at that time were 
entirely under the control of Austria, and it was under the 
control and sanction of Austria that these practices were pur- 
sued. Well, I knew that my friend I will say my dear 
friend and a dearer friend I never had, nor one whom I 
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more loved and respected Lord Aberdeen had consider- 
able influence with the Austrian Court I begged Lord 
Aberdeen to allow me to address to him a letter on the sub- 
ject of these proceedings, and to use his influence with the 
Austrian Court to get them amended. Lord Aberdeen did so, 
though he was rather inclined to be Conservative in his foreign 
politics, perhaps more so than I myself. Yet he was a 
generous, noble-minded, true-hearted man. He did me the 
honour of giving me the countenance of his name and autho- 
rity, and did everything in his power to induce the Austrian 
Government to interfere. I totally failed to induce them to 
interfere, and they did not care more for Lord Aberdeen than 
they did for me. The consequence was that I found myself 
undoubtedly in direct conflict with them ; and so it has been 
upon every subject that I know of in Europe. Unhappily, it 
lias been the fate of Austria and the policy of Austria, in the 
case of Greece, in the case of Italy, in the case of Belgium, 
wherever she had anything to say, her influence has been 
unfortunately used on behalf of arbitrary power, against free- 
dom and against good government in the States, Probably it 
is no wouder that the Emperor of Austria should disapprove 
of iny proceedings, Inicanae I consequently happened to dis- 
approve very much of the proceedings of the Austrian Govern- 
ment* 1 told my audience in Edinburgh the other day that, 
iu my opinion, \vo "Nvcro bound to watch the Austrian Govern- 
ment just as wo wore bound to watch Russia, and to take care 
that whenever and wherever the Austrian Government inter- 
fered, and attempted to put down freedom in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and substitute its own influence and powers for 
the free governments that are gradually rising up in that 
peninsula under the recent arrangements, we should appear, 
so far as we had a right to be heard, as the opponents 
of that policy. I have cut out this from the Standard 
of yesterday an excellent authority. This is from the 
capital of Hungary, from the papers of Sunday night: 
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'All the papers here resent in most indignant terms Mr. 
Gladstone's attacks upon Austria and the Austrian Empire, 
and are unable to comprehend his views of the oldest and 
truest ally of England/ Now, gentlemen, if these Hungarians 
are desirous to shut my mouth there is one way in which they 
can do it perfectly well, and that is by simply ceasing to 
cherish claims adverse to the freedom of other people. T have 
no antipathy, God forbid, to any Tower in Europe. My desire 
is to see Great Britain live upon terms of friendship with 
them all. I have always insisted that we should recognise 
the equal rights of them nil, and to nifiintain a good under- 
standing with them 1 think one of the highest and noblest 
duties of a Lritish Ministry. 1 include Austria in that state- 
ment as much as any other country. P>ut I say this, th 
moment we detect them in schemes of a^raiiilustimt'Sit, tho 
moment we detect them in conspiracies ag'.iin-st fwjdom, the; 
moment we find them uuluav< wring to invsidu tho dwellings 
of other people, and set up their own jxnvur in dfiiiimcii of tho 
will of the inhabitants of tlw country, that moment, I cant not 
what bo the name of the State, I for ones become as a British 
citizen, in my own humblo capacity, their resolute and deter- 
mined opponent. And no unioiuit of indignation, either in 
the capital of Hungary or in any other capital, will in tho 
slightest degree restrain me from endeavouring to work up 
ray countrymen to a similar state of mind Without asking 
them to attempt any undue intorferoiico, for my faith in 
moral force is great without tt,sking them Mich a thing, 1 
should endeavour to work them up to tho xamo frame* of mixul, 
and to take care that, whatever happens, the voicti of 
who boast for thcinwelves that they ' novor will bo 
shall invariably bo heard in tho abortion of the sacred prin- 
ciple for others, and that nowhere slil] despotism, nowhere 
shall violence, nowhere shall oppression titulk abroad in the 
world with the sanction or even the silent connivance of this 
country. One word more upon that subject, I rejoice to say 
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that so far as regards the internal government of Austria, very 
favourable changes have taken place. The representative 
principle has been introduced, and what would have been true 
of the Austria of Metternich would not be true of the Austria 
of the present day. In Russia great changes have taken place 
in the internal government of the country, in the emancipation 
of the serfs, and in many other things. But in Austria more 
progress yet has been made towards the establishment of con- 
stitutional freedom. But it does not follow, if you observe 
the lessons of history, that when a country adopts constitu- 
tional government, it immediately alters the tone of its policy 
abroad. If you will observe our own history, you will bear 
in mind it was not iu the time of the Stuarts, when despotism 
prevailed, that we provoked America to rebellion. It was 
after wo had matured to a great degree our own Parliamentary 
system. 1 most earnestly hope that the Austrian policy will 
iu time become a policy more favourable to freedom in foreign 
countries. But wo have been told of late, and many declara- 
tions even l>y Her Majesty's Government, go to insinuate the 
fear, that Austria is cherishing schemes for the establishment 
of her authority in countries which do not belong to her, 
which form part of what is culled the Balkan peninsula. What 
I say is this, l>y all moans lot Austria show us that this is 
false, 1 Why don't thtjy do HO, instead of talking about their 
indignation ? Why don't they say, ' We have no scheme 
of entul dishing ourselves in those countries. We respect 
thoir freedom ; we wih them to enjoy it as we enjoy it 
ourselves/ It would be infinitely better to hold language of 
that kind rather than talk about indignation against one 
who will not <iuurrl with Hungarian or Austrian or anybody 
else until they begin to quarrel with freedom, but who when 
they bwgin to (juarrel with freedom, will quarrel with them to 
the bent of his power. You are engaged, as I think, in a 
battle of freedom hero. 1 can see that the freedom of this 

1 Sou Letter to Count Kdrolyi in Appendix* 
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country, which we hope to see secured here and imitated and 
extended elsewhere the freedom of this country is, I hope, 
safe in your hands ; but in my opinion it has not been safe in 
the hands of the Executive Government, and not safe in the 
hands of those gentlemen who formed the majority of the 
Parliament which is to be dissolved to-morrow. It is to you, 
gentlemen, that it is to be referred to establish the guarantees 
of that freedom by returning to Parliament those who are 
inclined to defend and maintain it. The chapters of the in- 
dictment that I have laboriously endeavoured to unfold are 
very various. I won't enter further upon them now, but this 
I will presume to say, that the cause we have in our hands is 
more than a national cause. Jt depends in the main upon the 
mass and body of the people. 

I do not forget the iact that Lave the satisfaction of 
speaking in the presence of the representative of a very dis- 
tinguished house. I rejoice to say that there ave still, and I 
trust there will ever be, within the lines of the pwrage of 
England, friends of popular right ami constitutional freedom 
as sound, us true, as earnest, as warui-liearted, an enlightened 
as are to be found in any class of the community. Those 
families, and they embrace many of the oldest Louses* and the 
most illustrious names of the country UIOHO families are tku 
salt of the peerage, those fuiuiliuH are tbo security of that 
portion of our institutions, liul I am obliged to say to yon, 
gentlemen, that thea pint of truo, graininc* informed, eiiligliUmed 
Liberalism does not tend to spread among the peers or gentry 
of this country. With regret and paiu I make this affirma- 
tion, that never did the peers of this country, and never did 
the gentry of this country, rally round the Conservative party, 
in the days when that party was led by Sir Kobert Peel and 
by the Duke of Wellington, with the same degree of zeal, or 
with the same overwhelming preponderance as that with which 
they now rally round Lord Bcaconafiold. That is, in my 
opinion, a very grave state of matters, and what lesson doca 
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it teach ? It teaches us this lesson, that we must fall tack 
upon the broad, the incorruptible power of national liberty ; 
that -we decline to recognise any class whatever, be they peers 
or be they gentry, be they what you like, as entitled to direct 
the destinies of this nation against the will of the nation. 
If the liberties of the nation are to be narrowed, or if they are 
to be sacrificed, let it be by the act of the nation itself. The 
nation itself, at the moment which has now nearly arrived 
the moment marked by this dissolution has the power to 
determine the great question for itself. I beseech them, what- 
ever the just and salutary respect for station that prevails 
amongst us and I yield to no man in my respect for it what- 
ever be that just respect, to remember that there are higher 
duties and higher considerations that must guide our conduct 
in the great crisis of our country's history ; and that we must 
look, not to what will be said, and not to what will be recom- 
mended by this man of title or by that man of title, by this 
possessor of broad acres or by that, but to what is required, 
and what is rocominendod by the national honour, the national 
sense of freedom, and the national welfare and prosperity, 



XIII 
TIIUIZ8DAY, MARCH 25, 1880. 

SPEECH AT PEXICUIK. 

AMONG the gentlemuu who occupied places on the platform 
were Messrs. Jamea Cowan, M.P.; John James Cowan, Edin- 
burgh; Charles W. Cowan, Valleyfield; 1'rovost Mitchell, 
Dalkeith, Mr. Gladstone on entering was rmtivul with 
immense enthusiasm, the grouting being reviewed willi hurdly 
less warmth when, after some appreciative remarks from Mr, 
Charles Cowan, who occupied the cliair, the right lion, gentle- 
man rose to deliver one of the most telling addresses 1m has 
made in the course, of this memorable campaign. He said ; 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, Sir, it is to me a very groat 
satisfaction, in tho absence of your mspi^eted brother, that 1 
am able to address you OH the chairman of this meeting, find 
I, too, have been favoured with a communication from that 
gentleman, in which he assure** me that although it is at a 
great sacrifice of personal feeling that he remains absent from 
this most interesting and somewhat important contest, yot 
that he has no other cause of regret in connection with that 
fact, because such is his conviction of the thorough sense and 
intelligence of the electors of Midlothian, of their compre- 
hension of the points at issuo, and of the impossibility to 
divert them from the perception of the true issues by the 
raising of false issues, that he feels certain the victory will be 
achieved without him, as easily and as surely as it would be 
were ho upon this platform. 

Gentlemen, tMs is not my first visit to Penicuik. 1 am 
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obliged to confess that the interval since the former visit is 
rather a long one. I place it, gentlemen, at about forty-five 
years. At that time I was the guest of the Sir George Clerk 
of that day, a man greatly respected, I believe, as a neighbour, 
as a landlord, as an elder of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and in all the capacities of life in which he was known. 
But I can tell you one more circumstance with regard to 
that Sir George Clerk. He was attached in politics to the 
person and to the opinions of Sir Eobert Peel; he was a 
thorough-paced Free-trader, and accompanied Sir Eobert Peel 
in the great work that he achieved. I can go beyond that, 
and tell you of ray own knowledge that in the Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir George Clerk was prepared to go to the 
borough of Liverpool, and to contest the borough as the repre- 
sentative of the Liberal party in support of the Government, 
Some cause, which 1 do not recollect, quite extraneous to the 
political merits of tho case, either stopped the vacancy or pre- 
vented the fulfilment of that intention ; but the account that 
I give you of the political sentiments of Sir George Clerk, 
with his long experience at that period, is an account true 
within my own personal knowledge. 

Therti arc two .subjects which I will very briefly touch 
licforc I go to other matters, on which I will detain you 
a little longer. Quo of them is that every day I receive 
from various parts of the country an expression of appre- 
hension in the mind of a certain number of the electors 
that the secrecy which tho law purports to confer on the 
voter is not a real secrecy. Let me assure you, that if a voter 
does not himself forego the privilege which the law gives 
him, and docs not by his own free choice, or by his own 
inattention, suffer himself to be wheedled out of the know- 
lodge which tho law gives him a right to, the law itself is 
perfectly effectual for the purpose of securing his liberty, 
without the inspection of Ids landlord, or of Ms employer, or 
of anybody else, his liberty in giving his vote. He has only 
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himself to thank if that liberty is lost; and if a man cannot 
trust himself, I must own that in this free country I have no 
remedy to supply by which his want of courage and manhood 
can be made good. I say this, not really for the sake so much 
of the electors in Midlothian, as for the sake of others whose 
nerves, perhaps, are not so well fortified on these occasions as 
yours are, and who make known to you to a considerable 
extent their fears and apprehensions. 

The other subject that I will notice in passing is the suliject 
of finance, lam delighted to see that Sir Stafford North- &r s. MrA- 
cote has been addressing a letter to Lord Lalkeith, That is 
in the first place, a confession that the case is rather lame, 
and wants a little help. It is not a common thing for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer io address a long letter to a par- 
ticular candidate in reference to a speech made by the oppo- 
site candidate. I did make a speech in Dulkuith la&t week, 
not on the subject of finance at largu. Upon that, if you 
please on the question of surplus, on Iho question of national 
debt, and so forth I propose to dwell in the course of a few 
days, when we are to have a large meeting at Stow ; hut I did 
enter upon one subject I entered upon the subject of the 
Probate Duty, I showed you that upon the death of thorn* 
who may be possessed even of moderate propovte, taxes that 
are already unjustly aud unequally largo are now about to be 
heavily aggravated by the action of the Tory Government, I 
showed how that was about to be done without having allowed 
any fair opportunity of deliberation and discussion, 1 showed 
how the Chancellor of the Kxcihequcr himself did not under- 
stand his own measure, did not know the particulars of it, and 
from not knowing the particulars, grossly misstated them in the 
House of Commons, and had to bo correoUitl by myself as an 
independent, unofficial member. And having done HO, aided 
by the patience of a large auditory, I wont through a multi- 
tude of cases, and showed, in the first place, how great was the 
inequality of the present law, aud, in the second place, what 
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large additions were going to he made by the action of the 
Tory Government to that gross inequality. And I am pleased 
to see the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because 
I must own so strange were the figures that I gave, so diffi- 
cult was it to believe that such aggravations of such inequalities 
could be proposed and perpetrated in the year 1880, that 
though I had token all the pains in my power, I had some 
fear that in some point or other I might overstate the case. 
You may read, if you like, the letter of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. You will find he does not challenge one 
of my statements. My statement the general effect of it 
was that inequalities of three or four times as between real 
and personal estate were going to be aggravated to five or six 
times, and that inequalities of six or eight times as between 
the landlord and farmer were to bo aggravated to nine or 
ten times ; and every one of those statements is literally and 
exactly true. 

Tkt Paper Now, sir, [ must say a fow words on tho subject on which 
Kly ' you have favoured us with some remarks viz. the subject 
of tho Taper Duty. It may be said, Why talk about the 
I'upOT Duty; that is a matter past and gone? I tell you 
why 1 talk about it. There arc some persons who have 
written to me that complaints arc made that we do not 
make a auflicioncy of promises as to what will be done 
by tho Liberal party in the next Parliament, Now, I have 
never boon, as a politician, very fond of promising. Promises 
lie In tho future, acts lie in tho past ; and though you may 
toll mo that this question of the Paper Duty is a question 
that has passtsd by, wliat I say is this that if you are wise, 
prudent, long-hcnM Scotchmen, in my opinion you will feel 
that the acts of men in former times aro a far better guide to 
their real intentions and their real capacity to serve you than 
any amount of promises which they may give, If they show 
a great inclination to promise, it is very often a cover for a less 
favourable inclination to perform, I must say in the parish 
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of Penicuik I hope you will not think me too bold, but 
I really think that I have some sort of title, so far as per- 
sonal interests may be allowed to enter into public ques- 
tions, and that is a matter on which I should speak with 
great reserve I have some sort of title, at any rate, to a fair 
consideration of my claims by those who are connected with 
the paper trade. I rejoice to hear that, as I expected, 
and as I foretold in the year I860, the paper trade of 
this country has, in consequence of the repeal of the duties, 
both of customs and excise, been enormously extended. I 
rejoice to think that the means of employment have been 
immensely enlarged, and the rates of wiiges for employment 
have been considerably and sensibly imswl This I must tell 
you, that that result was not achieved without some cost, of ' s 
care and of anxiety, I have Itcen through many political 
struggles. Never have I gone through one so sevorc as the 
struggle to attain the repeal of the I'uper J)ti1i(& Nmv, you 
may ask me and here it is I come to what I think the instruc- 
tive part of the case you may ask mo, why was the struggle 
so severe ? I will tell you. First of all, it was severe because 
the Tory party have a habit of promising things before they 
know they will or can perform ; find, secondly, because where- 
ever there is a discounted or alanuttl intemst which thinks 
that injury is about to be inilittwl ujwn it, tho Tory party ou 
every occasion since the (101th of Sir JloherL 1'wl in his timo 
it was a different matter the Tory party is always ready to 
join hands with that alarmed inttmt for the pnrjwHu of 
intercepting and defeating the measure's most beneficial to 
the country. It has been my lot to have a much Jaipur 
experience of legislative changes afflicting <mnnew than, 
1 believe, ever fell to the shares of any other man. lu 
the year 1842 I was Viee-Pmsident of thu Ikwnl of Trade 
under Sir Robert Peel, and it wag my duty and arduous work, 
but yet a cheerful work, because 1 WOK Kiwtainud by hit* 
advice, encouragement, and powerful nujiporl, to ciiny thwngli 
VOL JL a 
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Parliament what was called the new tariff of that year. In 
that year, 1858, and again especially in 1860, as well as in 
many other years, it was my fortune to be brought gradu- 
ally, and one by one, into intimate contact with nearly 
all the important interests of the country, and invariably 
what was found was this, that as the principle of Free-trade 
was applied to each one of these trades one by one, the 
members of that trade generally, not uniformly but generally, 
the members of that trade held this language. They said 
Free-trade is an excellent thing in itself, but it is not 
applicable to our particular pursuit. Each of them honestly, 
as I believe, entertained that persuasion, and they acted 
upon it Now you will say, that being the case, how was 
it that the Legislature was able to overcome these diffi- 
culties 1 I will tell you how it was. It was in this way 
that so long as the Tory Government, the Conservative Govern- 
ment, of Sir Robert Peel was in office, they had no fear, when 
they applied these principles to particular interests for the 
benefit of the people, because the Liberal party which was in 
opposition gave them their support. But when we come to the 
year I860, we come to a time \vheu there was a very different 
state of things. Then, although every trade in the country 
upon which we had operated singly since the year 1842, with 
perhaps I will not say whether actually or not but possibly 
with the exception of Lhe silk trade, which has always been 
a somewhat sickly ijlarit in this country, every trade in this 
country which wo had exposed to competition, had flourished 
under that competition, aud had been enormously extended, 
the paper manufacturers generally at that date doubtless 
with some enlightened exceptions- the paper manufacturers 
ot up the old cry. They said, Free-trade is a fine thing for 
olhor trades, but there are peculiarities in our trade. Every 
trade, gentlemen, 1 believe, has peculiarities I never heard 
of the trade that had not ; but they said, our trade has pecu- 
liarities, and in consequence of these peculiarities you ought 
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not to apply to it those principles which have governed you 
in the general liberation of commerce. 

Now, we could have dealt with the paper trade and ^ Conduct of the 
paper manufacturers very well if we had had nobody else to 
deal with; but the Tory party, with lord Beaconsfield at 
their head and with Sir Stafford Northcote, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and all the rest of them, came 
in, and with an extraordinary tenacity met and intercepted us, 
and, as I have told you, made it the greatest struggle of uiy 
lite to carry through that beneficial change* They brought 
the House of Lords into the field, ami M the chairman has 
justly said, the House of Lords took a course most unconsti- 
tutional; because when we had sent to the House of Lords 
a bill for the repeal of the paper tux, the HOUMJ of Lords took 
upon it to maintain that tax which the n]resi'ntjitms of Urn 
people had repealed. The House of Lords tonk very little 
benefit by that proceeding, because Urn conset[W!iiee wm, llwl 
though they gained their object for the moment, Urn very 
next year w brought in a moasmv which provided that the 
whole of the changes ailecting supply and ways and means 
from year to year should be sent to the House of Lords in 
one single measure, which we knmv they would not dare to 
throw out ; and the consequence has bittm that from that time 
onwards the House of Lords has, 1 muy nay, never opened its 
mouth upon the finance and taxation of the country. That 
is the way in which, when patience and moderation are 
observed, the popular cause wins ut thu last; and depend 
upon it, whether in this crisis or in any other, you want 
nothing but moderation and resolution, together with the 
disposition to accord to your opponent the same freedom 
of speech which we enjoy among ooxmlvus you want nothing 
but that to ensure the attainment of tlio objects which the 
nation has really at heart* 

One ether point I must tell you in the conduct of the 
Tory party, because I deem it my duty to act on the prin- 
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ciple I have laid down, and to say that the conduct of 
parties is not to be estimated so much by that which they 
may promise, at a given moment, as by that which they 
have done in the past What have the Tory party done 
with regard to the Paper Duty? In the year, I think, 
1858, or in the year 18591 will not say which in that 
year a resolution was brought forward promising the repeal 
of the Paper Duty; and the Tory party voted for the 
repeal in that resolution. They knew perfectly well that it 
cost them nothing to vote for the repeal of the Paper Duty 
in a resolution, because a resolution had no more effect 
of repealing the Paper Duty than the speech I am now 1 
making to you would have had. They did that in 1858 
or 1859 j but when in I860 we, the Government of 
Lord Palmerslon, brought forward the repeal of the Paper 
Duty, then the Tory party joined hands with the paper- 
makers, and rendered our task one of almost insuperable 
difficulties. That day has gone by. The repeal of the 
Paper Duty has proved to be an unmixed blessing to the 
country, and has opened the way not only I believe to a vast 
actual extension of the trade, but as I believe, sir, as I am 
sanguine enough to believe, to a great number of develop- 
ments in that trade which will advance from year to year, 
and many of which are as yet completely in their infancy, 
I quit the subject by saying that if you agree with me 
that the past conduct of parties is the best test of what 
they arc likely to do in the future, then I must mark and 
stamp upon the Tory party this note, that on every occa- 
sion when them was the smallest chance of defeating a 
measure for the liberation of commerce, which means in 
other words a measure for the improvement of the condition 
of the people and the strength of the Empire, whenever 
there was such an opportunity, the Tory party joined hands 
with the private opponents of that measure, whose prejudices 
and alarms woro perhaps perfectly excusable, and endeavoured 
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to turn these prejudices and alarms to the promotion of the 
miserable interests of party. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to turn to another class of 
subjects. I am compelled to have regard as I go through 
the county of Midlothian, I am compelled to have regard, not 
only to what I have still got to say, but to what I have 
recently said. For I am glad to say to you, gentlemen, indeed 
you already know it, that our proceedings here are not 
confined to the county, but find their way throughout Scot- 
land into England, across the Channel and through Europe. 
And, knowing as I do know that your interest has boon 
profoundly moved and stirred on behalf of those who, unlike 
yourselves, have been debarred the privileges both of political 
freedom and cvon of security of life and property abroad, 
I have been obliged to make, and must still make the 
foreign relations of the comiliy the frequent subjucl of 
reference among you. And here I have one word to sny 
hardly more than one word on the subject of a refcrrmce 
1 recently made to the Austrian Empire, and the 
policy of the Austrian Empire, 1 had oecunion to state, 
the authority of a Tory newspaper, the contents of which 
must have been known in Vienna* fur the document came 
from their correspondent in Vienna ~ I said on their autho- 
rity that the Emperor of Austria had in conversation with 
Sir Henry Elliot, the British Ambassador, expressed a severe 
condemnation of myself not ^ersoiuil condemnation, for of 
me he knows nothing, but of the policy with which my imino 
has been associated. And to-day, gentlemen, f read again in 
a Tory newspaper for if I waid a Lil>eral newspaper I 
should expose myself to miKpioion, but I road in the Aftttiwj/A 
Courant t l must say I do not hoar much of it in the political 
world at large, but in the Minlwrgh (Joumnt I read u telegram 
from Sir Henry Elliot. Ho has lost no time at nil ; the telegraph 
is always very ready to be used for purposes of this kind, and 
Sir Henry Elliot telegraphs from Vienna to say that the Prime 
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Minister of Austria is extremely anxious that there should 
be some contradiction in Parliament or through the press of 
the language attrihuted to the Emperor of Austria by Mr. 
Gladstone. Now, with regard to that language, as I have told 
you, what I said was stated from a Tory newspaper called 
the Standard, a paper of great respectability, and very large 
influence and circulation; but Sir Henry Elliot, instead of 
calling it the language attributed to the Emperor of Austria 
by the Standard, calls it the language attributed to him by 
me, and contradicts it accordingly ; and then he goes on with 
a lengthened telegram, which might very well have been 
abbreviated, and with regard to which, though I have paid to 
it all the attention in my power, I am perfectly at a loss to 
make out what it was that the Emperor of Austria did say, 
and what he did not say. Therefore, that there may be 
no obscurity or no mistake on this side of the water, I will 
tell you what I said about Austria. Towards Austria and 
every other country I wish to pay due and equal respect, 
recognising its rights as equal with our own, and never 
ascribing to it misdeeds except in consequence of evi- 
dence such as carries with it reasonable presumption of 
certainty; and further, T have never reproached Austria 
during the speeches 1 have made in Midlothian on account 
of its internal government, for this reason, that I know 
that the internal government of Austria has been very 
greatly improved, and I rejoice iu it How far it has been 
improved I mil not precisely able to say, and I have avoided 
that subject altogether. J have condemned the foreign 
policy of Austria, I have said that outside of Austria, 
making no reproach as to what is inside of it, that out- 
side of Austria the name of Austria has, upon all occasions 
known to me, been the symbol of luisgovornment and oppres- 
sion in other countries. Thut neither in Germany, nor iu 
Belgium, nor in Greece, nor in Italy, where most of all she 
was concerned, for she was the virtual mistress of Italy till 
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Italy was made a kingdom, iu no one of these is her 
name known, except in conjunction with the promotion of 
what yon and I believe to be wrong, and the repression of 
what we believe to be right. That is my charge. What 
is the case at the present moment? I do not wish to 
insist on the misdeeds of former years, provided, of course, 
that they are not going to be repented ; but we have had 
the most menacing signs that the Austrian Government of 
to-day, and especially the Hungarian portion of its subjects, 
for those are the portion out of whose minds and inclinations 
these schemes will arise, if they arise at all that the Austrian 
Empire, too much influenced by them, is engaged in schemes 
for repressing and putting down the liberty of the lately 
emancipated communities in the Balkan peninsula, and for 
setting up her own supremacy over tlu-m wlmlhw they like 
it or not. Well, I have read, and you uuiy luivn mad, 
that this statement of mine has <;au.sc!<l groat indignation, 
but instead of indignation, 1ft them simply say we have no 
such intention. If the Kinpcror of Austria sm<l the Prime 
Minister of Austria like to send communications to us, l<;t 
them make a communication -which in to the point Let them 
say we abjure, we rt'.jmdiute all such schemes against tins 
property and the races, many millions of them, who inhabit 
the Balkan peninsula ; and from that moment i will become 
the foremost in my respect and regard for the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 1 They will have no reason to complain of me ; and if they 
complain of me now, it is because I wais called to speak of 
schemes which are in themsolvuH schemes both mischievous mid 
guilty. So I hope that Kir Henry Elliot, if he meddles 
any more in this matter, will not talk in the general and 
vague terms which he uses iu to-day's (tmvrunt) but lot him 
tell us whether or not it is true that Austria has schemes for 
establishing her own powor in the Balkan peninsula, even 
against the will and inclination of the emancipated 
1 Sue Letter to Count K/irotyt iu A|i- 
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Now, I have had one letter upon this subject from an 
Austrian gentleman in England, and I must say I never 
received a more reasonable letter. He thought I had been 
referring to the internal government of Austria, and he most 
justly represents how much is to be said on the matter of that 
internal government ; but with regard to what I said as to its 
foreign policy, he says that he had read my speech with great 
pain, founded in great measure upon his consciousness that 
the censure wliich I had delivered was in great paxt deserved 
I now turn to a subject wliich it is impossible for me to 
overlook upon the present occasion. I have avoided it in 
the various addresses I have delivered in Midlothian since 
arriving hero last week ; but it is too important to be kept 
Cyprus. altogether out of view. The island of Cyprus is not a very 
large island ; but it is au island with respect to wliich most 
important proceedings have taken place, and with respect 
to which it is very desirable, and even necessary, that the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland should come thoroughly 
to understand their position. Let me remind you what 
took place with regard to the island of Cyprus, I have 
already spoken in the face of the people of Midlothian of the 
means by which possession of that island was attained ; and 
if the possession hart been the most precious and the most 
important in the world, those moans are in themselves so 
dishonouring to the character of this country, and were iu 
such flat violation of the law of Europe, viz. the Treaty of 
Paris, which was an essential part of the international law of 
Europe, that nothing could have induced me to acquiesce iu 
the result on account of its gainfulnoss, But instead of being 
gainful, it is nothing of the kind. That does not excuse our 
proceedings in the slightest degree. If a man picks the 
pocket of Ids neighbour, believing the purse to bo filled with 
sovereigns, and if, instead of being filled with sovereigns, he 
finds that it is filled with forged coin, the act of the man is 
nut one whit leas guilty, and it is not to be less severely con- 
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demned in a moral point of view than if every sovereign had 
been true metal. Now that is to us the case of Cyprus. Can 
you carry back, amidst the incessant shocks and surprises 
that have been administered to public confidence in every few 
months or few weeks for several years past, can you carry 
back your recollection with me to the middle of the year 
1878, and can you allow me to refer to the suppressed but 
manifest exultation with which, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the present Home Secretary announced in the House of 
Commons, and in my hearing, that the possession of the island 
of Cyprus had been acquired by the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
You know very well how that exultation was reflected, and the 
sound of it was re-echoed by the Tory press of the metropolis 
and of every part of the country. 1 have nn doubt that if yon 
were to go back to the pages of the Eflinltimjh Gwwmt of thuL 
time, you would find that they were greatly elofjiiunt upon 
this particular theme, pointing out how magnificent un addition, 
had been made to the strength and the renourwa of the IWlisli 
Empire. I must say, however, the part was well played and 
well sustained, as long as it could be played and .sustained 
at all We were oven promised, such worn the commercial 
capabilities of the bland of Cyprus, tlutt its acquisition was to 
be the means of a groat revival for the trade of the country; 
and there wero some gentlemen some scheming gontl<iinn 
who founded limited liability companies, with very limited 
liability indeed, and those companies went to work in Cyprus 
in hope of inducing others to buy tilmres, and to maintain this 
delusion for a while in order to enlarge their own ] nrivate 
profits. Gentlemen, all that folly has passed away like an 
idle dream. These companies in general <;amo to grief; and 
it is well known that although Cyprus is an island of very 
considerable natural capabilities, yet you cannot, by merely 
laying hold of an island, apart from all circumstances, at once 
transmute the whole character of its material condition, and 
treat it as if it possessed the ecrot of converting bad times 
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into good ones. But it was not the commercial prospect that 
was kept in view. A very favourite doctrine of the Tory party 
is that they profess to soar above the commerce of the country ; 
the mere question how the fathers of families in England 
are to get the best wages for the support of their wives and 
children is a question of too inferior an order for the con- 
templation of those great statesmen. You are appealed to in 
the name of the glory and the unity and safety and strength of 
n? mode of the Empire. Now, I want to try the acquisition of Cyprus 



for the strength, or for the safety of the Empire. As to the 
glory of the Empire, I know nothing that it has done but this, 
thai it has associated the name and the character of England 
with one of the most discreditable transactions of the nine- 
teenth century, namely, the negotiating negotiating in the 
dark, by bringing a most illegitimate pressure to bear upon 
Turkey the negotiating in the dark of an international instru- 
ment which was in violation of international law, and which 
was carefully kept back from the knowledge of all the Powers 
of Europe then assembled in Berlin. So much for glory. If 
glory be independent of honesty, then there may be something 
to examine ; but if honesty IKJ the necessary foundation of all 
tnic glory, never let the acquisition of Cyprus' be mentioned in 
any association with that word. Let us look at it from another 
point of view. We were told upon the highest authority that 
Cyprus was to become an arsenal, with a naval harbour, a 
great naval harbour, and it was to be what was called ' a place 
of arms ' of the very first class. It was even promised us that 
il would bo, if possible, better aud more valuable than Malta. 
I will fiiHt try that allegation the first of the allegations. 
We have now been for two years in possession of Cyprus; 
nothing 1ms been done to make Cyprus in the slightest 
degree resemble Malta, and nature has not given to it the 
^ Vauta 8 cs w hwh & k fts S* ven to Malta. At one point 
of the coast of the island, at the town of Famagusta, there 
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is a long strip of narrow anchorage, defended to a certain 
extent by a reef running at a short distance from the 
coast; and, as far as it goes, that is of some value to 
Famagusta, but to talk of that as constituting a naval 
arsenal is ridiculous. In a naval arsenal you want above all 
things to repair your ships. A naval arsenal is a place with 
powerful works on the outside of those ships which you are 
repairing, intended to defend them from any attack of the 
enemy. No ship can be brought to Famagusta for repairs, 
for a ship repairing there is open to be fired into from 
any vessel passing along the sea by simply directing the 
guns at point blank along tint surface of the sea, There 
is nothing approaching to tho character of a naval arsenal at 
Famagusta. No doubt you might there, as you may else- 
where, build your works into the KC.U, uwl thereby at an 
enormous cost create a defensible harbour; but tin* very first 
thing that is necessary, if you divam of attaining such a 
result, is that you should be prepared to product! some 
millions. Nothing else would do for llm purpose of exe- 
cuting those great modern and military works, So then, 
as regards tho naval arsenal and tho defensive Iwrbour, where 
your ships are to be repaired in security, there is not a word 
of truth or substance in tho promises* that have been held out 

Well, now, next as to the plsice of anas, a place where, you A '// 
may gather together large numbers of soldiers with great 
advantage. What has happened ? This has happened that 
a very considerable number of soldiers were sent to Cyprus 
in 18*78, when it was the fashion of (ho dtiy to (tele the 
eyes of the country by something of military display and 
parade, and so at once some #000 or 0000 men were sent to 
Cyprus ; but after a few weeks it be$m t ho found that the 
sick-list of these regiments became an exceedingly long and 
grave one, and that there was healthy ground in the island, 
but tho healthy ground was on the top of the mountains, 
whereas the troops, if they were to be there for any use in con- 
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The sanitary nection with the arsenal, must be down upon the coast. Now, 
what is the character of that coast ? I am going to quote to 
you a most remarkable pamphlet, very short, very simple, 
perfectly unprejudiced, It is a pamphlet called ' Cyprus as a 
Naval Station and a Place of Arms,' written by Admiral 
Sir W. Fanshawe Martin a very distinguished British naval 
officer, of Tory politics an enlightened man, I believe, 
and an excellent man in every other point of view, but, as 
far as politics go, a gentleman of Tory politics. You 
were promised that this was to be a great place of arms, 
where troops could be gathered together and got ready 
for action. Admiral Sir W. Fanshawe Martin observes with 
regard to those healthy spots upon the mountains, that the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica aro sufficiently healthy, but 
that doos not make the coast district of Jamaica healthy, 
and nobody in his senses would over dream of so describing 
it. In fact, you probably aro aware that so injurious were 
the ports of the West Indies, notwithstanding the Blue 
Mountains, found to the health of our troops, that it was 
necessary to organize one or more regiments of negroes in 
order that they might bo able to stand the climate. Now, 
these 5000 or 6000 mn that were sent to Cyprus, as a 
kind of beginning towards making a place of arms, have all 
been withdrawn ; they have disappeared, they could not be 
kept there, suoh was the sickness and such the usclessness of 
the troops ; and there are now I am not sure what the exact 
number is, but in this great place of arms, which was to 
inako us so famous and so strong in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, 1 doubt whether there are at this moment more than 
a couple of hundred men. ' The naval 'I am now quoting 
tiu words of Admiral Sir W. Fanshawe Martin ' the naval 
establishment of Cyprus (md the garrison must be at Fama- 
gusta; it is with the pestiferous condition of that place that 
we have to deal ' ho says the condition of this place which 
IUIH boon pointed out to us as a groat place of arms is a 
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pestiferous condition ' lest/ as he says, 'another Port Royal* 

quoting from Jamaica 'another Port Royal should be 

created.' Then he goes on to give us a little more descrip- 

tion. He says, ' Mr. Thomson said of Larnaca, not very far 

from Fainagusta, that windows are protected by Venetian 

blinds, and have close shutters, opening inwards. These are 

closed at night, even during the hottest months, to exclude 

the malaria wafted from the marshes.' These are the sanitary j%e climate* 

conditions of this great place of arms. But that which I have 

just quoted is about Larnaca, not about Fainagusta ; let us, 

then, make our comparison between Larnaca and Fainagusta. 

' Faniagusta,' says Sir W. Fanshawe Martin, 'is at a short 

distance from Larnaca, and of Fauiagusta Captain Iluwson in 

a very recent report says, " Many suffer from fever, a larger 

number from ophthalmia, and some from cataract of tlio eyes ;" 

but, all around, he does not consider it much worse than 

Larnaca,' That is the condition of the climate in uhich you 

are invited to place your troops, in order to maintain the unity, 

strength, glory, and prosperity of the Empire. 



But another reason was given : wo were told that this posses- ' 
sion of Cyprus was to guard the roiul to India. Well now, in the Mia.' 
first place, the position of Cyprus is 2130 union away from the 
road to India. The road to India is from Malta direct to the 
Suez Canal, and Cyprus is in the north-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean, far enough away from the road to India. Quite 
independently of that, and if it had been on the road to India, 
there is no greater folly than to suppose that it is by multi- 
plication of your garrisons anil of your Mamls that you guard 
the road to India. It is not the possession of hud that 
guards the road to India; it is Huprumaey at sea. Napoleon, 
with overwhelming military power, planted himself fit the tmd 
of the last century in Egypt. You drove him out of Egypt, 
not by superior military power, not by taking possession of 
the country in which he was placed, but by defeating mid 
destroying his fleet that is to say, by your supremacy 
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at sea. You did that at a time when you did not possess 
Malta, and he did possess Malta. And having turned him 
out of Egypt by our supremacy at sea, although he was there 
to, what was called, safeguard the road to India having done 
that, we afterwards proceeded to turn him out of Malta by 
precisely the same instrument, namely, our supremacy at sea. 
More double-distilled nonsense could not be administered to a 
set of idiots. It is this doctrine which leads you to suppose 
that it is a wise thing for us, with our enormous Empire and 
the multitude of points wo have to defend, to go on multiply- 
ing those points, to go on creating new and fresh necessities 
for the increase of our garrisons, when we have but one serious 
want and danger, and that is the fewness of our men in pro- 
portion to the great extent of the Empire. The gross impolicy 
of such a course is only equalled by the utter folly of keeping 
out of view this supremacy at sea, which is the mode of 
guarding the road to India, and not the multiplication of those 
posts. 

I am very sorry to say that those are not the only 
objections to the possession and occupation of Cyprus. What 
is going on there ? You arc free men ; your mission is to 
spread freedom in the world, is it not ? I want to know 
1 should like to know the opinion of the Duke of Buccleuch 
and the Karl of I Jnlkeith on that subject whether our 
mission is to spread freedom or to spread despotism in the 
world; because in Cyprus you are doing a little stroke of 
work, as they call it, in the way of spreading despotism, in 
the world. We have gone into Cyprus, which is inhabited 
by a juost peaceful and industrious people, with none of the 
habits or passions of barbarians, and over those people we 
liavo established a puro military despotism. I am not im- 
peaching the characters of the gentlemen who have been ap- 
pointed. I believe the present Chief Commissioner is an able 
and a good wan, and it is sometimes said that when you get 
a good despot lie will do a great deal of good to those under him. 
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But that does not satisfy or make us lovers of despotism, for 
many reasons, but mainly for this, that you cannot always be 
sure whether the despot will be good. But, however good the 
despot is, I am not willing to have the name of England ty/nut 
associated with the exercise of despotism over Christian and 
civilised people. A law has been passed in Cyprus, under 
which it is in the power of the governor of that island to 
banish from the island anybody he pleases, with the advice of 
the Cabinet or Council appointed by himself to banish them 
from the island for any time he pleases, for any cause he 
pleases, without setting forth that cause, and without any 
legal trial or judicial proceeding whatever. In my opinion 
I have said it before in my opinion such a law is a disgrace 
to this country, and the only apology 1 can hear for such a 
law is this, that there was a law passed of somewhat the 
same kind, but, I think, only for a limited time, in consequence 
of its peculiar nature, iii Singapore. Well, but Siiifjqxiro is 
not in the slightest degree like Cyprus. It is a pluoe in- 
habited not only by a multitude of promiscuous and many 
very lawlesH people, brought by sea from all parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, but it is likewise a place largely 
infested by pirates, who abound in that part of the world, 
Therefore, I will not say now, for I really am not able to say, 
whether such a law i justifiable in Singapore or not ; but I 
say it would be no more a IUUHOU, even if it be justifiable 
in Singapore, for establishing it iu Cyprus than it would be 
a reason for establishing it iu England, It is said by Admiral 
Fanshawe Martin, and very truly, that there is no doubt, 
under the British Government, the material condition of the 
inhabitants of Cyprus will be decidedly improved, I have 
no doubt of that whatever; but experience shows us that 
mankind are not governed solely by wlmt relato to their 
material condition, There is aomclhin^ else in the breast of 
man that is not satisfied by a mere reference to such con- 
siderations, and it is vain, therefore, to say, as has been 
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said, that by giving them the advantage of better roads and 
better communications, and more equal laws, which I have no 
doubt will follow in time the British occupation, gratitude 
and attachment will come from the people. 

^ OWj we ^ VQ ^ a Gw w kwh k almost exactly in 
islands. point. We became in 1815 protectors Great Britain 
acquired the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, scattered 
round the western coast and southern parts of Epirus 
and of Greece. We did much good in these islands. We 
improved the roads; we improved the police; we promoted 
equal laws. We favoured religious toleration. We did 
many things that were riglit, but yet the people said to us, 
'This may be all very well; but wo are Greeks, and we 
want to be united to the people of our own blood/ And, 
therefore, instead of gratitude and attachment, a condition of 
things most disgraceful and painful arose in the Ionian Islands ; 
and in the Ionian Islands this shameful power of banishing 
men without trial, for any cause approved by the head of the 
Dritisli Government, was, unfortunately, to our great disgrace, 
very long in use. It was abandoned, I am happy to say, a short 
time before we gave up that protectorate ; but what I want to 
point out to you is, that these national affinities inspire feel- 
ings wliic.li are part of our nature, which are a good and an 
honourable part of our nature that it is natural, legitimate, 
and right for pooplo of a givon race to be associated with their 
brethren of that race. And if such a thing were possible 
as that a portion of this island could be occupied by some 
follow Power which, being extremely clever in administrative 
$>vernment, could manage it bolter than we do, that would 
nol satisfy the inhabitants of that portion of the island. They 
would Hay, 'Wo are Englishmen or we are Scotchmen, we 
waul to be united with our brethren of our own raco, and we 
want you, the foreigner, to go about your own business/ Now 
the bulk of the people of Cyprus are Greeks; and rely upon 
an $eeks!* i* ^tt ft waltow continue as they are, Greek sympathies, with 
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the opening and extending emancipation of the East of Europe, 
Greek sympathies will prevail in the island ; and instead of 
earning, even by the benefits you may confer upon them, far 
less earning by ordinances such as I have described, gratitude 
and attachment in the form of a disposition to continue in 
political connection with you, the more you improve their 
condition the quicker will be the development of this strong 
sentiment of nationality, and the more earnest the desire of the 
Greeks of Cyprus to be united with the free Greeks of the rc.su 
of the world. Now I have gone sufficiently, I think, into this 
one chapter of the case, and a very important chapter, indeed, 
it is, which relates to the possession of Cyprus, You were told 
it was to contribute to your safety, "by being an admirable 
place for creating a defensive harbour like Malta, and for 
collecting a considerable portion of y<mr military forces. You 
have not been able to keep your military forces there. You 
havo done nothing to inako it a placo of naval dufrncc find 
naval action, and you can do nothing unless you are prepared 
to expend millions upon millions for the purpose. You wore 
told it was to make safe tho roud to India. The road to India 
is perfectly safe, gentleman, so far ua human power eon makes 
it safe, wKile you retain the command of the sea ; and if you 
had not the command of the Hea, though thctro might be islands 
dotted at every twenty miles or overy fifty miles upon tbu 
road, the road would not bo safe, if tho garrisons in tliosts 
islands, wore confined within them, without your possosHing 
supremacy at sea. Then, with regard, again, to the internal 
condition of Cyprus, you have gone thum, not us the mission- 
aries of freedom, but OB the iniHsioimrief* of absolute and 
despotic government of that form of government which 5,s 
odious to ourselves, and which, under no circumstances 
amongst civilised and Christian races, ought we to bo Urn 
instruments of imposing upon others. 

T will say a few words before I close upon the most painful 
subject, perhaps, of all those that present themselves to us I 

VOL II. T 
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The mr in mean the war in Afghanistan, that most unhappy, mischievous. 
Afghanistan* , , . . . ,, , . rt 

and guilty war, which has gone through its first campaign, and 
its second campaign, and is now, apparently, to pass through 
its third campaign. I will ask you what you think of that 
war in point of right. We made a treaty in 1857 with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, in which we bound ourselves not to 
enforce upon him the presence of a European Resident. Why 
was it that the Afghans were so jealous of the presence of a 
European Resident, which we think innocent enough ? Because 
they were conversant with our practice in India, and because 
they knew that in India, wherever a European Resident was 
established, he was not a mere ambassador, but became the 
instrument through which the independence of the State was 
destroyed, and the supremacy of Great Britain over it estab- 
lished, Whatever the Afghans may be, they are freemen like 
you ; they value their freedom as you do ; they gave their lives 
for their freedom as you would give your lives for yours. And 
though we should have been very glad if they had boon willing 
to receive a European Resident, 1 for my part think that it was 
a most guilty act, as well as a breach of faith, to force it upon 
them; more especially when we had it in our power, with their 
perfect goodwill, to secure, as we did secure, every practical 
purpose of communication, by sending to them loyal, intelligent, 
faithful Mohammedan subjects of the British Crown, brethren 
in religion to the Afghans, able to acquire their confidence, 
and carrying with them none of the apprehensions that 
attended the arrival of a European Resident. But now I 
ask you what has been the policy of this wretched war, 
and there 1 <juote to you three lines that are not my 
own. They are three lines written by General Roberts, in a 
defence which ho has sent home, with reference to a matter 
on which he has boon severely charged, and on which, I am 
very happy to find, ho lion much to say that is of considerable 
weight in his defence, Here is his description of the con- 
dition in which you have placed yourselves in Afghanistan. 
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Listen to these words; they are very short: 'In addition to 
the natural hatred' this is Sir Frederick Koberts* description 
'in addition to the natural hatred which every Afghan feels 
towards a foreign invader, there is a strong underlying current 
of fanaticism, which, unless promptly checked, becomes at 
times, and especially as against a Christian enemy, uncontroll- 
able/ There is a desciiption of the position in which, 
through the action of the present Government, supported 
by a majority of the House of Commons, and uniformly sup- 
ported by Lord Dalkeith, we have placed ourselves in Afghani- 
stan. What are the two most powerful motives that act 
upon nations ? The one of them is religion, and the other 
is patriotism, and Sir Frederick Roberts, recognising, as an 
able and intelligent man no less than he ;s a skilful and 
vigorous general recognising these two great principles, 
tells you that every Afghan regards you the invader with 
a natural hatred ; and that besides that natural hatred, there 
is a current in him of religious fanaticism, which from time to 
time breaks out, and may even become uncontrollable, Is it 
right, or is it not right, that the Government of a country 
which calls itself Christian, and believes itself civilised, should 
be carried on upon principles like these? It is for you 
to decide. The whole matter has now come into your hands. 
It is no longer by Ministers, it is no longer by the Parliament 
that, I believe, was dissolved this afternoon that these 
things will be done. Your approval is to be signified by 
your votes for the members of the majority asking to be 
again returned to Parliament. Your condemnation is to be 
signified by your returning men who have been in opposition 
to that majority. So much, gentlemen, for right; so much 
for the policy of your proceedings 

I want to know, in the point of view of glory as we 
hear a great deal about glory I want to know what glory has 
attended these operations. In 1878, before the war was made, 
the Emperor of Jlussia proposed to send a Bussian Embassy 
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to Cabul, and the Ameer of Afghanistan said, ' I do not wish 
to receive that Eussian Embassy/ The Eussian Emperor said 
to him, ' You must, I will force you. 1 The Ameer of Afghani- 
stan had been previously told by Lord Lytton that he was to 
be cast off by England ; he knew that he was weak, he knew 
that Eussia was strong, and with many a wry face, gentlemen, 
he refrained from resisting this Eussian Embassy ; and as he 
received it, naturally he received it with courtesy, as was wise 
on his part, desiring to get rid of it as soon as he could. Then 
wo said to him, * You shall receive an English Embassy.' He 
was asked to say ay or no. He had been compelled to receive 
the Eussian Embassy, because we had not promised him sup- 
port against Eussia* He had no power to keep out the 
Bussiaa Embassy. The Emperor of Eussia could easily 
far more easily than we could have forced a way for his 
Embassy to (Jabul. It was Eussia who lind promised not 
to exercise political influence in Afghanistan ; it was Eussia 
who, on account of her quarrel with the JJritLsli Government, 
made this poor, miserable Awoor her victim, and, to create 
alarm in England, sent her Embassy to the Ameer. Now, 
supposing you had cause to complain of the Amoer for receiv- 
ing that Embassy and I do not admit you had any cause 
you hud much more cause to complain of Eussia, for it was 
Eussia that forced him ; and if a wrong thing is done under 
compulsion, the man that compels is a great deal worse than the 
man who is compelled. But what did you do in your pursuit, 
forsooth, of glory under your Tory Ministry ? You passed by 
tho Emperor of liussia and exchanged with him civil words, 
accepted from him plausible excuses that meant nothing, and 
you poured forth the whole of your strength upon the head of 
this potty sovereign, who you know had no power to resist you. 
It is not by proceedings such as that that glory is acquired. 
It was a mean, a paltry, and a shabby proceeding, as much as 
it was a cruel and an unjust proceeding. Do not suppose that 
you can come through these things without some suffering 
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yourselves. Here is a description of the state of your own 
soldiers marching back from Afghanistan after their experience 
of the severe climate and hard conditions under which warfare 
had there been carried on. I quote from a summary of the 
official narrative of the return march of the Peshawur Valley 
field force, which appeared in the Times of September 18, 
1879, and here are their words: 'In the appearance of these 
gallant men as they made their final marches, their distress 
was very apparent. Their clothes were stiff and dirty from the 
profuse perspiration and dust. Their countenances betokened 
great nervous exhaustion, combined with a wild expression 
difficult to describe. The eyes injected, c*v*m sunken ; a burn- 
ing skin, black with the effect of sun and dirt; a dry tongue, 
a weak voice, and a thirst which no amount of fluids swms to 
relieve. Many of those men staggerer! rather than marcdioil 
into their tents, and threw themselves down utterly incapable 
of further exertion until refreshed by Hlp and food. 1 Well, 
these are things which our soldiers ou^lit to bo prepaivd to 
bear when they boar tlumi in a good causo and from a mil 
necessity, but it is a cruul thing to our gallant soldiws llwt 
these sufferings should bo inflicted upon thorn for the purpose 
of giving effect to a wild, a wanton, awl a guilty policy, reacting 
in nothing but mischief und dishonour to tho country. 

Bat now let us look at it again kfc us look at tins question 
in the light of economy, Iwcauso wo wore told that this wur 
was to bo made in Afghanistan for the purpose of relieving 
our own military expenditure in India, ft was said they must 
extend tho frontier ; but the frontier, when extended, would 
be so easily defensible that a smaller force would .suffice, and 
consequently that there would bo a great economy effected, 
What is the result ?-~ that last summer, after the first campaign, 
before the second, the Under Secretary of Slate for India told 
us that he could not tell us what the amount of additional 
expenditure inflicted year after year upon India would bo in 
consequence of this extended frontier, but lie hoped it would 
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be moderate. He did not know what it was, but he hoped it 
would be moderate. I hope it will be moderate. I hope that 
you who are farmers will have a delightful season this year for 
your harvest, Whether you will have it or not I cannot tell, and 
the Under Secretary of State was exactly in the same position 
as to telling us whether this cost would be moderate or not. 
The economy, gentlemen, is gone, and what do you tliiiik now 
is the state of this cost ? Upon the best authority, I believe 
I am justified in saying that not less than from 50,000 to 
55,000 men are engaged in Afghanistan and near the frontiers 
of India, wilt tho view of operations in that country, who are 
the very flower of your Indian army, and wlio are a number 
of men greater than you ever had in the Crimea to carry on 
the war against Russia. So much for economy. 
e cruelty. But do you attach some valuo to mercy ? What measures 
docs this war entail upon your generals and your soldiers ? It 
entails such measures as these, that when in January 1870 
they were making war among the mountain-tops of the passes 
between India and Afghanistan, tho tribes who inhabited them, 
naturally and not wrongfully, issued forth from their villages to 
resist And where they had so issued forth, tho villages were 
burned to the ground, and the women and tho children, by 
natural and necessary consequence, driven forth to wander and 
to perish in the snow. These things, in my opinion, are horrible 
to the last degree. I am far from saying that they entail blame 
upon your military commanders. They obey the necessity of 
tho case. The guilt lies with those who imposed upon them 
that necessity. The responsibility lay, first with the Indian 
Government ; it lay next with the English Government who 
sanctioned tho acts of the Indian Government; it lay next 
with tho majority of tho House of Commons who sanctioned 
the acts of tho British Government; it will lie last with you, 
the people of Penicuik, and the rest of the people of the 
country and with every one among you who gives by his vote 
his sanction to proceedings so dishonourable to tho British name. 
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I will only mention one other point. You are told The 
it is very imprudent to aggrandize Itowia, and I have 
pointed out elsewhere how the policy lately pursued lias 
tended to aggrandize Russia. This policy is the aggrandize- 
ment of liiissia. What was OUT position in regard to 
Russia in India? We had between us two barriers; 
one was a barrier of mountains, the other was a liurrier of men. 
Had we never invaded these mountain tribes, had we never 
instilled into their minds towards us that natural hatred which 
Sir Frederick Roberts so justly describes we should have hal 
the benefit of this double obstacle to defy the armies of Ku-ssia 
and all her might, had she been mad trough to wake the 
attempt But what have we done, gentlemen ? The physical 
barrier which remains we dirt not muku, ami, happily for us, 
we cannot remove ; for such seems to bo nur fully, thai verily, 
if we could du it, I do not know 1ml .soino Viceroy of Twlia 
would not make the proposal. Tim physical barrier wo 
cannot remove. The physical burner is still in th way of 
Russia; but everything that, \v cnuhl do to open for tlw 
Emperor of Russia a path to the Afghan heart, and to pro- 
vide that that natural hatred felt towards us should have 
its natural counterpart w attachment to liussia, we. have 
done, and have striven all that was in our power, by Hums 
the most illegitimate, to effect the ewl t.li<i luasl desirable 
namely, the aggrandisement of Itussia. 

I asked you what you thought of the quality of immy* 
I quoted one instance, f may ^ive you another, General 
Roberts has sent home an account of the, Afghans whom lie 
has executed, and I ihul um<ni# these Afghans that wuo 
were executed for the offenco of iiiuiting their fellow-country- 
men to resist ; they are not merely slain in action, but they 
are executed for that offence* 1 am not going to censure 
General Roberts. Such is the necessity of his position that 
1 will not take into my hands the ollice of judging liini. 
But T say, is not this monstrous, that \ve Hlwmld place our- 
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selves in such a position that when the Afghan discharges 
the first duty of a patriot namely, to endeavour to bring 
his countrymen to resist the foreign invader that is to be 
treated as a sin, and is to be visited not merely by the 
chances of war, but by an ignominious death, even after 
resistance has ceased ? I know not, I cannot answer for the 
interior of other men's minds, but I have striven and will 
strive to lay these things before you as I see them, and I 
will close by saying, what was the profession with which the 
Government entered upon this war? They said that they 
wished to have Afghanistan independent, strong, and friendly. 
As to the independence of Afghanistan, Afghanistan has 
forfeited, by treaty extorted by necessity from its ruler, all 
independence; for the whole of its foreign relations, under 
the treaty made last year at Gandamak, are given over into 
the hands of England. As to its strength, it was a country, 
it was a nation, it was a unity ; it is now a chaos. One 
sovereign has been driven out of it, to perish by disease 
and anxiety ; another sovereign is a prisoner in our hands ; 
and there is no ruler from one cud of the land to the other 
that can call it his own. So much for tho strength of 
Afghanistan that you said you desired; so much for the 
independence of Afghanistan that the Ministers said they 
would secure. As to the friendliness of Afghanistan, carry 
fiway with you from this room, this night, the recollection 
of tho burning words of General Itobcrts, that every Afghan 
regards with natural hatred the foreign invader of his native 
land. 



XIV. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 1880. 

SPEECH AT STOW. 

THE pavilion specially erected in view of this meeting was 
packed with an audience numbering 3500 persona Among 
tlio gentlemen on the platform were Mr. Charles Tennant of 
the Glen; Mr. George O. Trevelyan; Sir Charles Faninhar 
Shand; Mr. Brown of CJalahill; Mr. George lliddell of 
Corshopo ; Mr. Thomas Gibson, jun., Funiiehirol ; Mr. lliohurd 
Lees, Galawhiols ; Mr. Walter Mercer, Stow* On the motion 
of Mr. Mercer, Mr. Macfie of Borthwickhall was called upon 
to preside. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was most enthusiastically received, 
said ; 

I am disposed to commence with a remark, perhaps trivial, 
upon the few words, sir, that fell from you* You stated that 
our friends, Mr* M'Lareu and Mr. Cowan of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Charles Cowan, and others had wished to be here, but were 
not able in consequence of their engagements. Now, glad 
as we should have been to see them, at the same time 
there is another side to the question ; for, upon my word, if 
they had been here I do not know where you would have 
put them. We have assembled at the extremity of the, 
county, at the point farthest from the heart It is a very 
good sign when the blood circulates as freely and warmly at 
the extremities as it does in the centre. And I think that 
if any man wished for satisfaction, if he had a doubt upon 
the question how the Liberal blood circulates in the county 
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of Midlothian, I would advise him to come down to Stow 
to-day. We are here quite at the extremity of the county, 
and it is not for me to speak, in fact it would be un- 
gracious and officious to speak, of the affairs of other 
counties, Notwithstanding, I have a suspicion that there 
may be gentlemen from neighbouring counties in this room. 
And if it be so, I hope, without any impertinent interference 
in their matters, it may be permitted me in one word to 
express my conviction that we are all fighting a common 
battle, and that we all hope, intend, ay, all believe, that 
we are to carry it to a triumphant issue. I congratulate 
you, gentlemen, you of the surrounding counties, upon the 
prospects which I find to be entertained among the whole of 
them prospects which the most sanguine Liberal would not 
have ventured three weeks ago to present to his own mind. 
Tho only gentleman with whom I am disposed to condole is 
my Mend Mr. Trevclyan. If he is to have a contest, I really 
believe that it is a contest which is so ridiculous that I am 
afraid he will find his election rather dull. We cannot 
complain of that in Midlothian, nor in any of the sur- 
rounding counties ; and a great testimony is rendered to 
us by the manner in which the eyes of iho country generally 
we may Hay it without vanity are lixed upon what is here 
taking pluce. We may be assured wo who are struggling 
for the Liberal cause in thoso counties that we struggle not 
only for the particular seats to which our efforts have refer- 
once, but that we are struggling fur a good and a great cause, 
and the sound of whatever wo arc able to perform will echo 
and re-echo throughout the land, 

You have conic hore, gentlemen, with some notice, I think, 
that F propose to address you on a subject not always 
interesting a subject involving, more or less, a reference to 
figures the subject of finance. But it is a subject which 
wo cuimot afford to drop. It is very far indeed from being 
thy whole, I will not say even that it is the most important 
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part of the great case which we have in hand, and yet it is 
a vital and an essential part. And it is shown to be a vital 
and essential part by the pains which the opponent has taken 
to caricature and misrepresent the case. I do not use these 
words lightly. I myself will venture to assure you that in 
all that I have said, whether upon this department or 
upon any other department of a subject too wide for 
exhaustive treatment for that reully is the case in the 
controversy of the present election ; for do what one will, 
one cannot satisfactorily overtake the whole but T venture 
to assure you with regard to every portion of it, that 
I have laboured to the uttermost to attain in every point 
to strict and conscientious accuracy. And therefore it 
amuses me considerably whnn I read in some of the Tury 
papers, at the head of an article, c Inaccuracies of Mr. Glad- 
stone/ The hist of them that I read was, c Tnsiccuriwiwis of 
Mr. Gladstone on the Probate Duty/ "YW11, I bethought 
myself, What tire these inaccuracies ? I will Iwik into tint 
article, for 1 am rather curious to know. J road the Hiiictlt*. 
that is wo small achievement and will you believe, not only 
was there no proof of an inaccuracy in it, but there was not 
the slightest reference to any allegation oi 1 inaetmraey ! The 
conclusion is evident wlum the man put ' inaccuracies * at 
the head of his article, he knew hi,s readers, Itis Tory raiders, 
would never read his article. And consequently thuy would 
go away piously persuaded that I had been guilty of mis- 
statements about this important <{uetion, and would report 
it iu their neighbourhood, and induce the Tories of their 
neighbourhood to go with a better conscience to tli poll in 
consequence of those inaccuracies which did not exist, and 
which are not to be found in tho article. 1 will venture 
to tell you this: Tho whole defence set up by the 
Tories on the Bubject of finance depends upon tho abuse 
of Parliamentary language, upon twisting into new senses 
words with which every member of Parliament who is well 
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informed is perfectly familiar in the old and usual sense, 
and upon adopting new methods of computation entirely 
unknown to the traditions of Parliament, for the purpose of 
giving a better colour to the casa I make that charge 
now ; you shall judge by and by for yourselves whether I 
sustain it or not. But there is another charge that I made at 
the Corn Exchange in Edinburgh three months ago that I 
made in a conditional and hypothetical form, because I was 
in hopes that I should be contradicted. The charge that I 
made was the foundation of au argument which I put in this 
form, That bad as may be the figures presented by Her 
Majesty's Government, we never can be sure that we know 
tlio worst. And in support of that charge, I advanced what 
had taken place ten years ago with regard to the Abyssinian 
Expedition, when the Parliament and the country were told 
by a Tory Government that the charge of the war was five 
millions, and when we never discovered till after the election, 
and then discovered in a single moment, that the charge was 
not five millions, but nearly nine millions. I challenged the 
Government in the most distinct manner for an explana- 
tion of Unit very strange combination of facts, in order to 
remove the presumption which arose out of the facts, that the 
concealment had been an intentional concealment, Now, 
Bluntly iiflur that speech of mine the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took occasion to refer to many things that I 
had said, in a very lengthened speech at Leeds ; but both at 
Leeds und ever since he and every other member of the 
Government have avoided that subject, and have declined to 
offer any explanation whatever of those formidable facts which 
I alleged namely, that they told Parliament the charge was 
five millions ; that they kept back the whole case until after 
the election ; that, as it now appears, they studiously refrained 
from Bending for any official information till the election was 
over; and when the election was over, then they sent their 
letter for information, knowing perfectly well what the infer- 
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mation would be, because that is a matter of certainty ; and 
then, the country was at length informed that it was nine 
millions. Consequently I cannot tell you, bad as is the state 
of things with respect to the finances of the country and with 
respect to the finances of India after a case like that of the 
Abyssinian war, and the consideration of the fact that they 
kept back information which, substantially, there could not be 
a doubt they knew ; after that, I cannot now say that we 
know the worst, Let us proceed, however, upon what we do 
know. 

About ten days ago, I thought it my duty to point out 
to you in what sort of work tho them expiring Parliament 
was engaged, and I told you thai they wero dealing with 
a law known in Scotland us the law of the Inventory Duly. 
I made these charges with regard to the, Inventory Dniy 
first, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not know, 
and in consequence of not knowing it, most seriously 
stated and misropmsunted his own mt'iistnu Swjomlly, tlwt #'*'', 
lie was passing that measure, which happened to k> a most 
difficult and delicate aubjuct ho was passing that measure at 
full gallop in tho last day of an expiring Parliament, whan 
it was totally impossible for Parliawmit to give it a just 
attention. Thirdly, that when lie profussod to reform the 
abuses of the law, for ho brought forward his nmsuru us u 
measure of reform, while it places jC800,000 a year in his 
pocket, while he professed to reform abuses of the law, lw 
not only did not reform, but ho did not even make an allu- 
sion to the grossest and moat burdensome abuse of that law, 
viz, that under it the successors of a man who lias died aro 
compelled to pay Probate Duty in the first instance not only 
upon their property, but upon their dubta, and that they mut 
take their chance of being subsequently able to convince the 
Inland Revenue that thoso debts have been ascertained and 
paid before they got a return of the duty, having bean kept out 
of their money very probably and very usually for a number 
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of years, Fourthly, that he not only left that ahuse in 
existence, and said nothing about it, while professing to reform 
the law, hut that he enormously aggravated that abuse, 
because he raised the rates of duty, and in raising the rate of 
duty raised it not only upon the property of the man deceased, 
but also upon that which was not his property, namely, his 
debts ; so that in a number of cases, ay, and very generally, 
where a man formerly paid JJ10 of duty, we will say, upon 
his debts, which he ought not to have paid at all if that law 
were wisely constructed, and if it were found practicable so 
to construct it where he formerly paid .10 on his debts, he 
would now pay 15 upon his debts. My next charge was, 
that while he professed to make the scale a just scale as 
between smaller and larger properties, he left a very con- 
siderable remaining inequality, which, when he was amending 
the law, he ought to have removed ; but above all, and most 
of all, what I pointed out was this, that the law of Probate 
or Inventory Duty was already, before he meddled with it, a 
most burdensome and most unequal law as regarded personal 
property in comparison with realty* The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had, on behalf of the Government, assured the 
country in his address that they had never looked to the 
intact of any one class in preference to that of another class ; 
and, therefore, I said to him, Why is it that, when the law is 
already most unequal in its bearing upon the class who own 
personal property in comparison with those who own real 
properly why do you come in and, seeing you never prefer 
class to class, pass in the dark for I may call it in the dark 
another law greatly aggravating this inequality, taxing 
afresh, and taxing heavily, the possessors of personal property, 
and leaving real property alone? To no one of those 
S charges has the slightest answer been given* Other things 
j iaye j^ auswmjt i that I never said. But I confess to 
you that when I gave my figures at Dalkeith, so startling 
were they that, though I had taken the best pains in my 
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power, yet I had a misgiving lest I should have made some 
mistake. Not the slightest fault has been found with any of 
them, and therefore I will give you them now in summary, 
that you may understand what is the way in which this Parlia- 
ment, now, I am thankful to say, gathered to its forefathers, 
and never to rise again what is the way in which this 
Parliament spent its last hours a manner, I must say, 
tolerably worthy of the manner in which it had spent all the 
hours before. I took four cases. I took the case of two 
properties, both of them liable to the payment of rates, but 
one of them real, and the other personal property. Observe 
my charge is the gross and unjustifiable aggravation of the 
inequality between the taxes on personal and the taxes on 
real property. I took the ease of two properties, both of 
them paying rates, and therefore equal in that respect 
because that is the plea that is sometimes made by those who 
favour real property unjustly that real property pays rates 
and personal property does not, wlii<Ji is very fur imlc.ed from 
being true. 1 took tliia case, and I found that of tlio.sc two 
properties, both of them paying rules under the old law, when 
the owner of the personal property died, his successor would 
pay five times as imicli as the owner of the same amount of 
real property. Now, I must .say 1 think thut ought to have 
satisfied any landlord. But the Government and the Parlia- 
ment, who never are favourable to one titiss as compared with 
another, stepped in, and, not satisfied with the five times rate 
put upon personalty, raised it to nix and a half times. 

The second case I took was the case of two properties, oni 
personal and one real, but neither of them paying rates, und 
therefore exactly in the same position in that respect ; and I 
fuund there that under the old law in the case of the personal 
property not paying rates, upon the death of the owner his 
Iioir was called upon to pay in the name of death duties 
eleven times as much as the owner of tlte name amount in 
real property, ( c Shame/) Ay, shame! but that was the old 
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inequality. That was the inequality with which, if they 
meddled with it at all, they ought to have dealt in such a 
way as to diminish, if not remove, the anomaly. But, instead 
of that, this Government, which thinks of the public and 
never thinks of classes, and, above all, never thinks of the 
landlord this Government, finding the inequality to be at the 
rate of eleven times, raised it to the rate of sixteen times ; and 
sixteen times the tax paid by the incoming owner of the 
realty is thai which in this particular case, which I then fully 
explained, is the tax to be paid by the incoming owner of 
the personalty. 

Well, then, thirdly, in order to make my case more 
intelligible, I took the case of a landlord and his tenant. It 
would be very much the* same thing in a case where a shop- 
keoper or tradesman has a house which he does not own, but 
only rents if 1 had compared his case with that of his land- 
lord, it would have been just the, same as if I had taken the 
farmer; but tis the Government has been particularly the 
farmers* friend and that has been their most brilliant dis- 
tinction all alon 1 thought I would show how the farmers' 
friend used the fanner. And there T found that if I took the 
ease of a landlord owning a certain amount of money, and the 
case of a fanner owning the same amount of money, and both 
dying, under the old law the heir of the farmer paid seven 
limes as much as the hoir of the landlord; and this reforming 
Government, this impartial Government, that is entirely above 
considering the interests of clans, was not satisfied with seven 
tiiuuH as much, and lias altered the law, so that under the 
new law, under wldch possibly some of us may be coming at 
this moment, they will pay nine times as much. I illustrated 
that, again, by the wiae of a landlord with his own tenant 
Suppose the landlord of a farm worth ,20,000, and suppose 
the fitock of the tenant of that farm to be worth 5000, The 
landlord and ttio tenant both dying, the son of the tenant, 
when ho comes in and takes XfiOOO worth of property, under 
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the old law would have paid about half as much again for his 
5000 as the landlord paid for his 20,000. They were not 
satisfied with that, and now, under the new law of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the son of the tenant will pay more than twice as 
much duty in succeeding to his father's 5000 as the son of 
the landlord will in succeeding to the 20,000. Now, 
of all things, that which I most abhor I will not say 
regret would be to be to you the vehicle of false information 
upon any subject ; but I am now in a condition to say, inas- 
much as those figures of mine have been scrutinized all over 
the country, and inasmuch as Sir Stafford Northcote himself 
has written a long letter to Lord Dalkoilh to endeavour to 
patch up the case 1 am now in a condition to say to you 
that those figures may be taken liy you as certainly and 
exactly true. If they aro Into, I need not say to you how 
important they are, and what a light they oust upon the 
manner in which this Government lias ten proceeding all 
along as a Government of classes, a (luvurnnwnt f interests, 
a Government that was always ruaily to prefer any dus.s or 
any interest to the interest of tin* public at large. 

Well now, gentlemen, T pass from that law, and the next 
subject that I will refer to is a subject about which a gnat 
number of Liberals here and there scattered over the country 
have been sadly perplexed by the sophisms, cobwebs of 
sophism, that have been ingeniously woven fur them by tlm 
Tory spiders that are busy at work, and that want to induce 
them to go into the cobweb, and there got eaten up. Now, 
will you allow mo to toll you what in Parliamentary 
language a surplus is, because all norts of darkening phrases 
have been used where, in truth, the thing is as clear and as'*"* 
distinct to any one acquainted with Parliamentary usage as it 
can possibly be ? A surplus, in Parliamentary language in 
this country, means one of two things, It means a surplus 
upon time gone by which is actual, which has actually been 
received; and it also means, and is oven more commonly 
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used to mean, a surplus which has not yet been received, but 
which is reckoned or calculated upon the income of the 
coming year. And that kind of surplus, estimated on the 
income of the coming year, is in reality the basis of our whole 
financial legislation. Whatever financial legislation is under- 
taken in this country, or has been usually undertaken if this 
Government should continue in office I cannot tell you what 
innovations they may introduce in that or any other particular, 
but the surplus estimated or reckoned for the coming year has 
been the basis of our financial legislatioa With regard to 
what is called the realized surplus, gentlemen, that is a 
different matter, and you will see yourselves how wise it is 
that we never should have a large realized surplus. What 
would be the meaning of it ? Some people say, ' Oh, the six 
millions was not in the treasury ! ' That is what they allege. 
Most certainly not Would not it have been great folly to 
have six millions in the treasury bearing no interest and 
doing no good ? The law of this country does not allow 
unnecessary money to accumulate in the Exchequer, any 
more than any rational man among you would allow his 
balance at his banker's to accumulate and to remain at a 
figure totally beyond his probable wants. Therefore the law 
of this country is this, gentlemen, as to realized surpluses 
for I greatly doubt whether the Tory writers even know the 
elementary facts of tlie case but the law is even this this 
is perhaps a curious mutter, and not without interest the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the close of the financial year 
presents the year's account Suppose it is a very good 
account not such accounts as we have been seeing lately, but 
such as we have known in other times he says, 'My income 
haw been 75,000,00 0, my expenditure has been 73,000,000, 
therefore I have a surplus of 2,000,000.' Ho says that; 
everybody takes that as true ; they know the meaning of it 
n* char of The meaning of it is that the charge of the year is 2,000,000 
ii^forfltai ksa than the revenue of the year, But he has not got that 

the rcvtnne. 
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surplus even of 2,000,000; and why? Because the law 
provides that the actual surplus or deficiency, as the case may 
be, shall be ascertained, not once a year, but four times a 
year ; and four times a year, at the end of each quarter, the 
surplus of the twelve months then preceding shall be laid 
out in the reduction of the National Debt. Consequently, 
cast aside all this nonsense that you are told about realized 
surpluses, There is no realized surplus at any time in the 
Exchequer of this country, excepting at intervals of three 
months and three months ; and the real question is, first of 
all, that you shall know how you have been doing for the year 
that you close, and that you know by comparing the expenditure 
and the charge, though you may have disposed, and wisely dis- 
posed, of the money that constitutes the difference between 
them. That is the first thing that is necessary. And the 
second is that you should know what arc thn probable 
incomings and outgoings of the your that is to crime, Now 
that, I think, is clear enough to gentlemen like you; and as 
I go on I will apply that principle,, and tlwu you will sue 
how utterly futile arc the attempts that have been made by 
our adversaries to darken this question, to keep the truth, 
which is a very ugly truth, from coming into your view. 

Well, there is one other absurd mutlwd of speech 
used by the adversary which for a moment I must expose, 
and it is this. L have no 'tluult you are all familiar 
with it, for every day of my life I get statements of it 
They say, ' Ah, don't look at the taxation at this par- 
ticular moment; consider the average taxation/ Ami they 
say, 'If you will look at the average taxation of tlte present 
Government and of the late Government, you will find t 
they are very much the same. 1 I rather think they show in 
the case of the Income-tax that what they call the average 
Income-tax of the late Government \ms rathor more than tho 
average Incomo-tax of the present Government, Now, sup- 
pose the case of a landlord with au agent who manages his 
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estate. He has got a very embarrassed estate, and lie gets an 
exceedingly good agent ; and the agent goes patiently to work 
and gradually brings round the ^concerns of the estate for a 
period of five years, so that, whereas he had no net income at 
all at the beginning of the five years, at the end of the five 
years he has got a net income, we will say, of 5000 a year. 
Well, that is the state of things for the five years of that 
agent's labours. But the agent dies, and the landlord chooses 
another agent, and the other agent finds an income of 5000 
a year, and he is a very bad manager of the estate, and every 
year, instead of further increasing the 5000, he diminishes it 
by 500, so that the first year he only raises 4500, the second 
year he only raises 4000, the third year 3500, the fourth 
year 3000, the fifth year 2500, and the sixth year 2000. 
The landlord finds this out He does not like it at all. Ho 
says, ( I had an agent before who gradually cleared my affairs, 
who did not in any way oppress my tenants, but, without in 
the slightest degree pressing upon them, he raised my income 
from nothing to 5000 ; and you came in, and what havo 
you done for me ? Sir, yon found an income of 5000 ; you 
have been here six years, and instead of increasing it, you 
have reduced it to 2000.' Yes, but what does the agent 
say ? The agent says, * My dear sir, that is a fallacious way 
of looking at it/ He says, and it is quite undeniable, * If you 
will look, sir, at the average which you received at tho 
average which you received under the former agent, it was 
only 2500 a year; if you will look at the average which 
you havo received under my agency, it is 3250 a year. 
Therefore, I am the good agent, and that fellow, who is now 
happily dead, was the man that was deceiving you. He was 
what does Mr. Cross call him in Lancashire ? one of the 
moat dangerous of men. Whatever you do, you should 
never entrust the care of your affairs to any fellow suclx as 
that/ I am glad if this relieves for a moment the dryness 
of tho subject, and entertains you ; but it is strict and literal 
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fact It is just as literal fact as any column in any ledger 
in the country. 

Well, now, there are two other subjects to which I must Th reduction 
refer, The first of these subjects is the payment of the SrfJ atwul 
National Debt of the country. We are told that a great deal 
has been done by the late Government I beg pardon the 
present Government I am premature in calling it the late 
Government a great deal has been done in the payment of 
the debt, Sir Stafford Northcote says in his address that ho 
has paid eighteen millions of money, and I rather think that 
he has amended that in consequence of his having forgotten 
for the moment which is a perfectly natural thing I mean 
seriously, it is a thing that might happen to any one it docs 
not show carelessness I believe he would amend that, and 
would say that they had paid twenty millions of del it Xow, 
it is necessary here also that 1 should tronlJu you with 
an explanation, and it is very important to the merits of 
the case on hand, Wo Lave in this country, anil wu have 
had for a long time, in operation two modes for the payment* 
of the debt two methods, I will say two machines or instru- 
ments, for the repayment of the National Debt Between 
them both we have done but little; I ma often ashamed to 
think how little it is when we look across the Atlantic to our 
Republican and Democratic eousina on tins other side; and 
though we suppose that a Democratic Government is a 
Government that never looks to anything but the interests ol' 
the moment, I blush up to my eyes when F sett that under 
that Democratic Government the people luive been patiently 
bearing the most grievous and harsh system of taxation for a 
long time in order to relieve their posterity of the heavy debt 
incurred during the Civil War. However, what little we 
have done and it is a poor affair taken together, whether we 
consider the best or the worst of rot ia done in two ways, ' 

One of those ways is, as regards the Government of the day, 
perfectly coinpulsoiy, They have no more means of escaping 
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from it, gentlemen, than one of us has they have no more 
means of stopping the process by which that compulsory pay- 
ment of debt is carried on than any one sitting in this room 
e comjui- has. The other method is voluntary. The compulsory method 
^terminable * s carried on through the medium of what are called terminable 
annuities. annuities annuities sometimes given for lives and sometimes 
given for terms of years, but always given by law, so that the 
payment of the annuity, which is partly a payment of interest 
and partly a repayment of capital, is a legal claim upon the 
Government, and were the Government to refuse it, the courts 
of law would compel them to pay. Therefore it is a purely 
automatic, a purely involuntary process as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. The other method is the voluntary 
method, voluntary on the part of the Government, and that 
is by always endeavouring to have and where the endeavour 
is honestly made it usually succeeds always endeavouring to 
have, and usually succeeding in having, a revenue for the year 
which shall more than cover the whole charge, so that the 
difference between the two may be applicable for the payment 
of the debt MTow, you will see at once that the amount 
of debt that has been repaid by the compulsory process, 
although it may be a matter very important for ascertaining 
the condition of the country, is a matter of no importance at 
all for ascertaining the merits of the Government, because tlio 
Government cannot help paying the money unless they repeal 
the law. They cannot repeal the law except by the co- 
operation of the Parliament ; and I am bound to say that, 
weak as the Liberal party were in the last Parliament, I 
believe we were strong enough to have prevented such a 
financial revolution as would have been the repeal of the 
laws under which terminable annuities are paid. 

In former times our forefathers, our immediate fore- 
fa&ers, men of forty, fifty, or sixty years ago, when the 
members of the Government spoke of paying off debt, never 
dreamt of referring to what they had paid in the shape of 
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terminable annuities they only spoke of what they had paid 
by actual surpluses of revenue over charge. I believe I was 
the first Chancellor of the Exchequer who brought into use 
the method of reckoning the decreased value of terminable 
annuities. You will see that it is important, if you are every 
year paying off, in the shape of annuity, a portion of your 
debt it is important, to know your real condition, that you 
should know how much you have paid off in that way, I 
will give you an illustration now of the importance of that 
process. It is always said that at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war the debt of this country was eight hundred 
millions ; but, gentlemen, that is not so. The debt in per- 
petual annuities was eight hundred millions, but besides the 
perpetual annuities there was another hundred millions stand- 
ing to be paid in the form of terminable annuities*. Conse- 
quently, I brought in thin method of reckoning the value of 
terminable annuities iiot ia order to glorify the Government 
for paying what they could not help paying, but iu order to 
let the country know exactly where they stood* That was the 
history of the change. Well, I think that when a Government, 
as was the case with the Government* of Sir Jlobert Peel, ami 
as I will presume to my on behalf of my colleague Mr. 
Lowe whose name is very seldom mentioned, at least iu any 
Tory assembly, except fov some taunt or skit when, a 
Government make groat efforts to keep the charge within the 
revenue, and iu consequence are able to show considerable 
surpluses of revenue over charge, all that goes to the payment 
of debt, and for that description of debt the Government 
may fairly take some credit It is no easy matter to secure 
those surpluses it is only to l>e done by care, and vigilance, 
and economy ; and so far they are entitled to credit ; and no 
doubt in giving information to the country, the Government 
that has done that may very well add what it lias paid in tho 
compulsory way, but that compulsory payment is not a 
matter which in any way redounds to their credit 
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But what are we to say of the present Government, which 
has not nearly succeeded in keeping the annual income of the 
country up to the annual charge ? All that they have paid 
out of the annual income towards the reduction of debt has 
been four millions, The deficiencies that they have incurred 
have been eight and a quarter millions ; consequently they are 
four and a quarter millions to the bad upon the only account 
which, in the slightest degree, touches or involves their 

Tfa reductions financial merits, If they have paid twenty millions, not only 
is it true that every farthing of those twenty millions has been 
P 8 ^ V operation of law which they had no power to suspend, 
tot this also is true, that twenty-four millions have been 
paid by operation of law which they had no power to sus- 
pend, and that out of that twenty-four millions, against that 
twenty-four millions, they have rebonwed four millions in 
order to cover their own deficiencies. That is the fashion in 
which the financial statements of the Government are made 
up. I think I can illustrate the merits of Tory finance by 
reference to another finance thut has become very famous of 
late years, as many of the subjects of Queen Victoria know 
to their cost I mean Turkish finance. Now the Turks have 
not been alile to levy a revenue equal to the charge and 
expense of their Government; and they say, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote says, they are very reluctant to tax the people, 
Therefore they have not levied a revenue equal to the charge 
of their Government, and of their ordinary creditors not one 
lias received a shilling in the way of interest upon the Turkish 
debt for now a good many years I think some five or six 
years, But there is a portion of the Turkish debt where the 
payment of the interest fortunately does not altogether depend 
on the will of the Turkish Government It was called the 

An iilustr*. Egyptian Tribute Loan ; and the Turks had provided, in order 
to give satisfaction to their creditors, that the Egyptian tribute, 
instead of being paid into tiie Treasury at Constantinople, 
should be paid direct into the Bonk of England. That was a 
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very different story. I will not trouble you with the details ; 
there was some part even of that Egyptian tribute, of what 
was due to the creditors, which the Turkish Government con- 
trived to finger. But in the main the Egyptian tribute loan- 
holder has been paid the interest on his portion of the Turkish 
debt, while the ordinary creditor of the Turkish Government 
has been paid nothing. Now you will see the analogy I am going 
to draw. The Egyptian tribute loanholder is in the condition 
of the terminable annuity that is to say, he gets his payment 
by a process completely independent of the will of the Govern- 
ment. But the ordinary Turkish creditor was in the position 
of one dependent entirely on the will of the Government If 
the Turkish Government had levied a surplus, then he would 
have had a claim to be paid out of that surplus, but as it 
was he got nothing. The other got something. What would 
you have thought of the Turkish Government if they luul 
come forward and taken credit for the money paid to the 
Egyptian tribute loanholder, \vliit-h did not depend on thdr 
will in any degree? Ho #ai> it without their will; lit* 
got it iKicause it never went near (lie Turkish treasury; 
and in exactly the sumo way the twenty millions of debt 
paid off by the present Government have been paid oft' 
because they had no power to stop it because it passed 
through their Treasury, but went out of it as it came into it, 
by the operation of law, without being touched in any degree 
by their discretion. Now I havo said that the whole pay- 
ment of debt, whatever it is, IUIH been an involuntary pay- 
ment on the part of the present Government; and having 
said that, and having said that upon the account, when the 
balance is cast of annual surplus ami defidency, they are 
four and a quarter millions on tlio wrong side having said 
that, I will venture to say for the late Government, and not 
in the slightest degree claiming any merit for it at all, but 
simply stating the fact that our opponents may ahuke it if 
they can, that by that optional action, dependent entirely 
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upon the measures of the Government and the assent of Par- 
liament, and upon the free will of those parties, the last 
Parliament but one secured the application of seventeen 
millions of money in the shape of annual surplus of revenue 
over charge to the reduction of the debt of the country, 
instead of falling short of the charge of the country on the 
annual account, and thereby adding to the debt of the country, 
Well, there is a great deal more of complication that has been 
introduced into this matter with which, I think, I need not 
trouble you. A practice has arisen of late years for which 
the present Government are in no way to blame, of lending 
out veiy largely the public money ; and the consequence of 
that IB, that while the public is debtor to a very large amount, 
it is a creditor to a large amount ; and Sir Stafford Northcote 
has, for the first time, adopted the practice, which was never 
done before, of reckoning against the public debt all the assets 
that he thinks ho possesses. Well, it is not here that such a 
matter as that a question of practical finance should be 
discussed. All that I will say is this, that in comparing the 
action of the present Government with that of the last Govern- 
ment, it stands thus : If you choose to reckon the assets of the 
public to the credit of the Government, we reduced nearly 
twouty millions more of debt in our five years than Her 
Majesty's Government have dono iu their six years. If you 
leave out the assets, it comes to the same thing. We reduced 
twenty millions of money and more; they reduced nothing at all 
But tliat is not all; for this Government when they 
began got, as it is called, upon the high horse, They said, 
' We are not satisfied with those petty, trivial modes that 
liavo been in operation for paying off the National Debt/ 
They said, 'Wo must have something larger, more com- 
prehensive and more permanent more worthy of a great 
7%t Sinking country,* So they introduced what is called a sinking fund > 
and a sinking fund, indeed, it has been, for it has sunk very 
nearly down to nothing at all. This sinking fund was to have 
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done great things somewhere about the year 1905, 1 think. 
I think that there was a prospect given to us that from 
two to three millions a year would be steadily applied under 
it to the reduction of the debt. And what do you think 
is the sum applicable to it for the year 1880-81, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
"What is the amount of his sinking fund ? Not two millions, 
nor three, nor one and a half, nor one -it is 174,000. He 
proposes, with a sinking fund of 174,000, to pay off a 
debt which amounts to seven hundred and seventy millions 
of money. I, being rather fond of these computations, have 
just reckoned, as well as I could, how long he would bo 
about paying off the National Lobt ; and I found thai if 
you will only continue him and the Tory party in office lon# 
enough, there is a probability that, with their sinking fund of 
174,000, they would pity off the National Drill in th< 
moderate term of 4500 years. Well, I have tluno with lliu 
National Debt, and I congratulate you upon that fact 
at present done with it, I mean, as far as discussion is con- 
cerned ; we have not done with it in any other shape, On 
the contrary, I am afraid that our long acquaintance with it 
is one which will be handed down to various generations yet, 
to come, and that Iho line of those gonmliuiw who are still 
to know of' our National I)ebt will be longer or shorter in 
proportion to the greater or less disposition which the nation 
may show to continue a Tory Government in office. 

Now with regard to the <{uestion of deficit, gentlemen. At 
the time when I had the honour to visit Scotland in November, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had told us that there Imd been 
gross exaggeration about the deficit, and that some Imd even 
said it would be nine millions ; that these exaggerations were 
absurd, but that it would be about six millions of money, 
Well, now, it was true that some gentlemen, not having the lt * ammt * 
moans of official information, had said I was not one of 
them had said that the deficit would probably be about nine 
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millions at the end of the financial year, which closes to-morrow, 
March 31 ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had all the 
means of financial information, and in the month of November 
last he ought to have been able to tell us within a very 
moderate sum what the deficit would be at the end of the 
year. He told us that it would be six millions ; and what 
was it? I now give it you, not as it is, for I do not 
know, but as he told us three weeks ago. At the beginning of 
the month of March only four months after he had told us it 
would be six millions, he had to stand up in his place in the 
House of Commons and say that it was eight and a quarter 
millions ; so that actually those unoflicial prophets, without 
any official aid for estimating the revenue and charge, were a 
great deal nearer to the pointfor they were only three- 
quarters of a million wrong than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was wrong by two awl a quarter millions. 

Well, now, about this deficit of eight and a quarter millions. 
Let us see now how the present Government deal with it, and 
how Tory and Liberal Governments as they succeed one 
another deal with one another in the matter of finance. We 
What M tfa handed over to the Tory Government a surplus approaching 
s * x Nrillioiw of money. I have told you how that was a 
Kiirplus unrealized, and why it was unrealised. It was the 
Calculated surplus for the coining year, and it was known 
beforehand to be practically certain, Events showed that the 
mlunlation was perfectly correct. That was what was handed 
f ()VCir to tlui F C |L Oovcrmmttil, What did the last Govera- 



mm in 1868 j ncil |, receive from their predecessors ? Instead of receiving from 
thoir predecessors the former Government of Lord Beacous- 
iiel<l a surplus of either six or any other number of millions 
of money to dispose of, \vo received four millions of charge 
for the Abyssinian war, which had been kept back from the 
notice of the public until the election was over and the Liberal 
Government caine into power. We handed over, as I say, a 
surplus approaching .6,0 0,0 0. What do wo get now ? I 
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have told you that the deficits were eight and a quarter millions 
of money. Of these deficits the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has charged about one and a quarter million upon the year 
1881, and the other 7,000,000, gentlemen, are a present 
which the Tory party and the Tory Parliament of 1874 gene- 
rously, loyally, magnanimously bequeath to the coming Liberal 
Parliament of 1880. So that the state of things which is 
proposed is this, that when a Tory Government comes into 
office it shall amuse you with tales about glory, and greatness, 
and extension of empire, and spend your money, and go out of 
office, leaving the bill to be paid by their Liberal successors. 
Seven millions of debt is the bcqnent which id thus to be 
handed over. 

Now, I want to go into one thing more upon this subjuct 
of finance, and it is this, You road thy address of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and you found in it that 
ho has paid 18,000,000 of the Xntional Debt, and you 
hear nothing to the contrary. Ho says that is tho wsduc- 
tion of the debt Wll, now, UMTO was a former case some I 
of you arc old enough to recollect it; I am an familiar with i 
as if it were yesterday in which a Liberal Government had 
been practising, unfortunately, a lax finance. It was the weak 
point, undoubtedly, in the constitution and practice of a Liberal 
Government the Government of Lord Melbourne which, 1 
think, in every other chapter of public action was an excellent 
Government, and which loft behind a multitude of monuments 
of its enlightened views and its assiduous and successful 
labours. But its finance was bad, gentlemen; and the bad 
finance of that Government, if you recollect, was in great part 
the ruin of that Government, It discredited the Government 
so throughout the country, that in Urn year 1841, in a very 
groat degree upon that ground, Sir Kobort Peel overcame the 
Liberal Government and came in with his followers, of whom 
I was one, in the month of September 1841, with a majority 
of eighty or ninety at his back. But if the Liberal Govern- 
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meat of that day had been as clever as Sir Stafford Northcote, 
if they had chosen to reckon the compulsory payment of 
National Debt, and to set it against the deficiencies they had 
created, they would have made out exactly the same case as 
Sir Stafford Northcote's in principle. Sir Stafford Northcote 
says he has been paying off debt he does not mention the, 
as I think, rather important fact that he could not help paying 
it, and that he has not paid a shilling he could help paying ; 
and that, on the contrary, he'has gone 4,000,000 to the bad, 
wherever his will and option were concerned. But the deficits 
of the Melbourne Government, adding them all together, were 
a little less than those of Sir Stafford Northcote. His are eight 
and a quarter millions ; theirs were seven and a half millions. 
But againsttheir sevenand a half millions they had paid off nearly 
thirteen millions in terminable annuities. Therefore, if that 
Government had been as clever as Sir Stafford Northcote, they 
might have gone to the country iu 1841 and said, 'Do not 
believe those who say we have been jnismanaging your finances. 
The National Debt is really ,6,000,000 less than it was 
when we came into office.' But this I must say, I do not 
think it was want of talent on the part of the members of 
that Government or their party that prevented them resorting 
to such a plui. I think it was because they would not con- 
descend to such a plea. They had not managed well or 
siKJCt'ssfully the finance of the country, and, having failed in 
that particular of their duty, they did not choose to cover the 
fuihtrc by the invention of a pica which is totally void of all 
solidity and relevancy iu regard to tho merits of the admini- 
stration. 

In these matters of finance T am anxious above all other 
tliinga to leave clear impressions, and therefore I will 
give you in three Hentcncos a summary such as I think you 
will understand. The Liberal G overnment of 1 8 6 8 inherited a 
charge for Abyssinia of from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 against 
them. During their existence they imposed 3,000,000 of 
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taxes. During that same existence they remitted 15,400,000 ; 
the balance of remissions was 12,400,000. The Tory 
Government, instead of beginning with a charge of 4,000,000 
handed over to them, inherited a surplus of over five and a 
half millions. They remitted about 5,000,000 of taxes ; 
they imposed 6,550,000 ; so that they imposed a balance 
of 1,450,000 instead of remitting 12,400,000. If we 
take away from the credit of their account, as we are entitled 
to take away, their inherited surplus, then the account stands 
thus. They remitted 487,000 1 will call it half a 
million, very willing to make them that small present for 
the purpose of keeping them in good humour under present 
circumstances they remitted half a million; they imposed 
six and a half millions ; the real balance of taxation imposed 
by the present Government is a balance of six millions of 
money against 12,400,000 remitted by the last Govern- 
ment. That is the state of the ciise as respects the finance 
of the two Governments. I ought to tell you that I have 
pursued all through the method of round numbers, because, in 
truth, if one gives long lits of ciphers it makes the thing un- 
intelligible, and substantial accuracy may be had, and I venture 
to assure you has been attained by me in the statements that 
I have laid before you. 

Now, relieving you now from further financial discussion, 
if I may still detain you for a few minutes, I will say 
a few words upon a subject to which our opponents are 
very fond of referring, Thoy appear to think that it will bo 
in their power to persuade tho people of England to 
for them by showing that various foreign newspapers, 
possibly one or two foreign Governments, think that Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues ought to bo retained in office. 
I do f not in the slightest degree wish to overvalue or to 
undervalue foreign opinion. In uiy view, foreign opinion 
ought never to direct the opinion of the people of this country, 
But I think that wherever foreign opinion is impartial opinion, 
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there it ought to have some weight with us in the formation 
of our judgments, when it is addressed to criticizing acts 
we have done or omissions we have made. I make these 
remarks upon the conduct of the Tory party in this respect. 
They cite various newspapers from France, from Germany, 
and from Austria. I do not admit the opinion of the people 
of these countries, possibly excepting one I do not admit 
the opinion of the people of these countries to be adverse 
to usI mean to the Liberal party. I do not admit that the 
people of these countries have disapproved of the conduct of 
the Liberal party. I believe, for example, that in Austria, where 
there are very influential portions of the people, particularly the 
Hungarians, the Magyars, who have violently disapproved of 
the conductof the Liberal party I believe the whole Slavonic, 
or nearly tlio whole Slavonic population of Austria, which is 
twice or three times as largo as the Magyar population, has 
sympathised willi or approved of the conduct of the Liberal 
party, What 1 wish to observe in this, that even though it 
AwrMw w wcrii to* 110 ^ ia ^ klin pGpk ^ France, Germany, or Austria 



disapproved of our course, there arc Home other countries in 
tliu world beside thoso, I for one cannot think it a fact 
wholly unimportant, ami 1 arn afraid it is indisputable, that 
tiiu court mil of Her Majosty'tf f Jovonimcnt has utterly alienated 
from the pwjjlcs of UHM country the feelings, not of the 
Govermwmt, to which I should attach very little 
but the fctslings of tti*lity millions of people who 
form the "Russian nation. They liavo certainly estranged 
Christian twenty millions of Christians of the Turkish Empire, in whose 
ars the name of England, which they would have embraced, 
which they would liavo almost worshipped, would we but 
have given them fair play, in whoso oars that name is 
now little less than odious, a& associated with the mainten- 
ance of a cruel, wanton, and debasing tyranny over them. 
I have nevor heard it said that the 30,000,000 of Italians 
disapprove of the conduct of the Liberal party; and my 
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belief is that the Italians who have been long themselves 
engaged in the struggle for freedom, at length satisfactorily 
attained remember that they received important aid from 
the Liberal party, with lord Palmerston at its head, in the 
achievement of that great consummation ; but that the 
party with Lord Beaconsfield at its head, and in his own 
person particularly, was always adverse to the freedom of 
Italy. But there are another set of States in Europe to 
whose opinions I for one attach considerable importance/^ Siate5t 
They are the smaller free States of Europe Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal. I have never seen 
one single citation, I have never heard one single refer- 
ence to the opinions of the twenty millions of Europeans 
inhabiting those smaller States as having been favourable to 
the policy of the present Administration, But take one 
other step across the Atlantic, go to the great country 
America, with her eight-and-forty millions of population, our 
own kith and kin to that country which will always have 
some predisposition to view the course taken by an English 
Government with favour on account of the blood relation- 
ship between us. The opinion of America I have had 
some means of estimating and of knowing, and I affirm con- mma * 
fidently and I believe that the opinion of those who have 
intercourse with America will sustain mo the opinion of 
America, as far as it has been expressed upon European 
controversies, has been distinctly favourable during these 
years to the action of the Liberal party ; so that, if it wore a 
question of numbers, the enormous majority of the people of 
Christendom have favoured the action of the Liberal party, 
and not disapproved of it. But it is not a question of 
numbers only, and I should wish you to consider for one 
moment what is the value now of the foreign opinion favour- 
able to English policy. That is a question of very great 
importance. I will presume to give you my own view of it. 
When I am told that a British Administration has got a hold 
VOL IL x 
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upon the opinion of foreign countries, and I am asked to 
congratulate myself upon that fact, before I give myself any 
congratulations whatever, I must ask another question In 
what light does that country look at Great Britain ? Is that 
country impressed with the belief that Great Britain, on 
account of her detachment from narrow and selfish interests 
in European questions, can be trusted to do justice, can be 
looked to as an umpire among contending nations ? If it is 
so, then I say that it is impossible for u& impossible for 
any Government, in my opinion, to receive, even from the 
perfection of prudence, a higher honour than the confidence 
and the approval of foreign States. But that unfor- 
tunately is not always the case. It sometimes happens 
that a foreign Government is not admiring Great Britain 
for her impartiality, is not looking to her as an arbitrator, 
is not trusting her as a friend of peace and freedom, but 
looking to her as a possible partisan who may join in 
the schemes that that country may entertain of aggression 
and aggrandizement. And if there be any country whose 
Government is, or is suspected of being, engaged in those 
schemes of aggression and aggrandizement, and I regret 
to say that at this moment such countries may perhaps be 
found, thou I say that the approval of the Ministerial press 
of such a country as that for the policy of an Administration 
hero, so far from being a title to your confidence, ought 
to be, on the contrary, a signal for your jealousy, if not a 
word of command for your condemnation. 

Yon are sometimes told that Liberal Governments abstained 
from nil concern in foreign affairs. A more gross and a more 
ludicrous xwitruth never was propagated either in this or in 
any other country. But I will tell you this, that I would far 
rather alwtoin from foreign af fail's altogether than have gnaw- 
ing at my heart the conviction that tho approval we got on 
the Continent, and the liultury wo got on the Continent, and 
the courting of official presses or of official nion, was only due 
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to a belief entertained that we were weak enough to hold our- 
selves ready to be drawn into Continental quarrels for the 
purpose of promoting the selfish aims of this or that particular 
Government. If, on the contrary, you tell me that Great 
Britain is in a condition to assert and exercise an enormous 
moral influence in the transactions of Europe, I heartily rte mmi 
agree with you; and I will give you an example of the way 
in which that principle has been acted upon by a Liberal 
Government. I will give you the Litest example, that of one 
who is now dead of my late friend and colleague, Lord 
Clarendoa When Lord Clarendon came into office in 3SG8, 

>i r* .. , 4 . bsnt in 1868 

various questions in existence over the Continent and in Asia fy />y 
appeared to him to admit of friendly intervention on the 
part of the Government of Groat 1'ritain, Unhappily his 
career was cut short by death after a jxjriod of only eighteen 
months; but in that time he hud settled a serious and 
menacing difficulty between the Turkish Empire and tliu 
Persian Empire upon their borders; lio had settled a very 
difficult and likewise a menacing question that had arisen 
between France and Belgium in respect to the control over a 
railway which was believed to 1)0 not only a commercial, bufc 
a military and strategical controversy, He had addressed 
his mind to the question whether it ww possible to induce 
the two great States, the Empire of France as it was then, 
and the Empire of Germany aa it is now, to do something 
for the cause of peace by the reduction of their armies. He 
did prevail upon the French Government to make an offer of 
a limited but still a certain amount of disarmament, which 
would have been a beginning in tlw right come. Ho did 
not prevail upon the Gorman Government The German 
Government answered and I am far from presuming to con- 
demn them the German Government answered that their 
army was less than that of others, and that it was not pos- 
sible for them, therefore, to make a corresponding reduction, 
as they might have done if their army luul been equal I Jut 
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I am only showing you what numbers of opportunities offer 
without noise, without ostentation, without vainglory, in the 
common course of affairs, which necessarily brings up, from 
time to time, sources of difficulty and of danger between States 
what multitudes of cases there are in which the unosten- 
tatious interference of England may contribute to the good of 
Europe and of the world. Having therefore expressed my 
belief that, in a position of impartiality and of unselfishness as 
to European questions, we have entrusted to us a mission by 
which, in our foreign policy, it is in our power to effect very 
great good for mankind, for the cause of justice, of freedom, 
and of peace, I will say that, apart from such a course of 
proceeding as that, I am jealous of all those references to 
foreign opinion with which the Tory papers are now so full 
I have known such cases happen before. I remember very 
well that in 1834, when Sir Eobert Peel came into office, somo 
of his Mends injudiciously attempted to work upon the mind 
of the English people, and produced a reaction unfavourable, 
and even unfair to him, by showing how, in the foreign 
capitals of the north, the accession of a Tory Government to 
power was hailed by the press representing the foreign 
Governments. 

But J remember the same thing happened in 1850. Lord 
Palmcrston was assailed by a formidable combination in 
connection with his conduct in the affairs of Greece. I was 
one of those who, like Sir Robert Peel, disapproved of that 
conduct, and I took my course accordingly ; but what I am 
going to say 1m no reference to the affairs of Greece. There 
wow an attempt made upon brouder grounds to cover Lord 
Paliucrstou with suspicion and with discredit because tho foreign 
prens were adverse to him, Why, gentlemen, those who aie 
now quoting the foreign press for their own benefit are some- 

ston m 1850. jjjjjgjg O f 



Pahnorston, I want to know what British Minister ever was 
the object of so much obloquy in this same foreign press as 
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was Lord Palmerston ? And what happened in that debate ? 
Member after member appealed to Vienna, to St. Petersburg, to 
Berlin, for authority to condemn Lord Palmerston ; and Lord 
Eussell made a reply which I well remember, and which 
deeply impressed me at the time. He said; 'All these 
references to your foreign newspapers and foreign opinion, 
what do they show ? They show that my noble friend has 
not been the Foreign Minister of Austria, has not been the 
Foreign Minister of Russia, has not been tlie Foreign Minister 
of Prussia, but has been the Foreign Minister of England/ I 
care not whether it be language of intimidation, language 
of censure, language of flattery, to one and all I am absolutely 
deaf. No foreign press, no foreign declamation, be it what it 
may, should induce us to deviate one inch from the path 
which is a path of regard steady, unflinching regard to the 
interests of our own Empire ; and ftljovo all, which is a path 
of uncleviftting respect for its duty awl its honour. 



XV. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1880. 

SPEECH AT WEST CALDER. 

Da. YOUNG of Lymefield was called to the chair and introduced 
Mr. Gladstone, who was received with loud cheers. He said : 

Dr. Young, and Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe that about 
three hours have passed since our political opponents held a 
meeting in this place. I rejoice to hear that the proceedings 
of that meeting were perfectly orderly, and that all that they 
had to say was listened to with kindly attention by the 
people of West Calder. And what I hope is that, while 
your zeal and enthusiasm are certainly not inferior to those of 
any other portion of the county, so you will, to the very end 
of this contest, emulate the rest of the county, as in your 
determination so likewise in your patience, and your thorough 
uncloviating regard fur legality and order. 

Now, I need not say that I am not pleading on my 
own behalf, because my recollection of the hearing which 
I had in West CaWer in the month of November last is a 
great deal more than enough to relieve me from any appre- 
hension on that score, that either your intelligence or your 
endurance might give way under any infliction I might be 
tomptcd to impose upon you. So I go straight to the 
point. This IB the lust occasion, and therefore in one sense 
the most solemn of oil occasions, on which I shall have 
an opportunity of addressing this constituency before the 
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election arrives. I will therefore pointedly call your 
attention to the situation in which we stand. A great 
State trial is proceeding, That State trial is the trial 
the majority of the late House of Commons at the ^majority of fa 
not merely of public opinion, but at the bar of this nation, ^mlat ti' 
legally and constitutionally assembled in its several 
stituencies to pronounce judgment of acquittal or condem- 
nation on the members of that majority. Perhaps it 
may be a little interesting to you that, before I go into 
other matters, I should report to you briefly as I have 
had excellent means of information thus far the formal 
progress which has been made in that remarkable State 
trial And, first, I hold in my hand the latest telegram 
from a metropolitan borough, the election in which hud a 
great effect in emboldening the present Government to 
dissolve the Parliament the election, I mean, in the im- 
portant borough of Southwark, where, you will recollect, thoy 
gained by a small majority an important triumph in tli 
month of February last* Hero is tlio result, gentlemen, of the 
Southwark election which took place yesterday, with much 
larger numbers at the poll : ' Southwark election, Result 
Mr, Cohen (Liberal), 96 93- Mr. Thorold llogm* (Liberal), 
9521 Mr. Clark, the victor on the former occasion, 81C3 
Mr. Cattiey, the colleague of Mr* Clark, 7C74,' Now, 



, 
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there are some most remarkable and interesting particulars thus far. 
in the elections, as they have thus far proceeded. Three 
large towns have gone over front us to our adversaries. 
But we may derive some consolation from the fact thai 
twenty-one larger towns have come over from the adversary 
to us. And every one of these, remember, is in England, 
in that one of the three kingdoms where Her Majcsty'B 
Government believed that their strength would lie. The 
throe towns which have gone over to our adversaries aro 
inhabited by 436,000 people; the twenty-one towns which 
have come over to us are inhabited by 1,462,000 people, 
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As to the general result the general result is this 
without any reference to Home Eiders that, upon the 
first two days of active polling, 273 elections to the new 
Parliament have taken place, and thirty seats have been 
gained to us out of these 273 elections. The simplest way 
of presenting the matter, and I am now dealing with it 
purely as matter of business, is this I look at these 273 
seats as they were before the dissolution. They were very 
narrowly divided; they were Liberals, 137; Conservatives, 
130 a Liberal majority of one. They are now Liberals, 
167; Conservatives, 106; majority, 61. That serves to 
illustrate to you the nature of the operation that is now 
going on and the verdict that the people have thus far been 
inclined to give on this great question, whether the system of 
government that has been in practice fur some years is a 
good system or a bad one; whether the majority of the 
House of Commons by whom that system of government 
has been earned on has deserved well or lias deserved ill of 
its country. 

And now, let me say this, I am anxious to remind you 
of it. Much as I have criticized and censured the Govern- 
ment in my place in Parliament and elsewhere, I have 
said, and again would say, that the Government is out of 
our view, Those with whom you have to deal are not the 
members of the Administration, but the members of the 
majority, It is by disposing of the majority that you will 
dispose of the Government. It is by returning that same 
majority again though I think it is rather late to think 
of that now but, if it were possible, it would be by 
rotunthig that same majority again that the Government 
would be kept in office. You have to deal with the ma- 
Tfotcuntry jority; you have to deal with the individual members of 
with the that majority; you have to deal with the particular individual 



wmkrsof w ko to represented Midlothian, and of whom I regret to 
the Majority, say that there is no man who is more deeply tinged 
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with the responsibility of all that has been done, because in 
the whole of the faithful and docile ranks which rallied to the 
call of the Minister upon every occasion, there was not a more 
faithful or a more docile retainer, I was going to say 
or, at any rate, follower than the Earl of Dalkeith. And 
this I must say for Her Majesty's Government, Not only 
have they been supported by the majority, but. I am 
convinced, from observation, that they might, if they hud 
pleased, have gone a great deal farther in the same course of 
mismanagement and misconduct than they did, and still have 
had that support just as unbroken as it has actually boon, 
On no single occasion has the voice or action of the majority 
checked the Government in its career; on many occasions 
have speeches and discussions, got up aiming the majority, 
egged on the Government to farther and yd farthwr deviations 
from the path of light and justice. If the responsibility of 
the Government be great, the responsibility of its followers is, 
if possible, greater, and that is a attitemunt which should 
be kept carefully in view of the people of the country, now 
that they are called upon to give their decisive verdict. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one point that T would very 
easily and simply get rid of, which is not immaterial. I 
have observed that there has leeu a grual tendency, on the 
part of the friends of the Administration, to chnngo the 
nature of the isauo that is before the country, and to make 
out that it is not the merit or demerit of the Government n? attempt 
that you are to try, but the merit or demerit of the members ^m^tL 
of the Opposition that you ore to try. If the members 
the Opposition should come into the Government, and if they 
misbehave themselves, why, then, gentlemen, turn them out 
and send them about their business ; but those whom you 
now have to deal with are the possessors of oflice, the advisors 
of the Queen, the representatives of the United Kingdom in 
the Councils of Europe. But not only have they shifted 
the issue by discussing or attempting to discuss the conduct 
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of the Opposition, instead of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, "but they have narrowed it a great deal more, and 
in a manner that seems to me ridiculous ; for it is a posi- 
tive truth that, as far as I can make out, and my means 
are pretty large through correspondence and otherwise, they 
do not think it worth while, apparently, to discuss anybody's 
conduct except that of the individual who stands before you. 
I have received every day, from different parts of the 
country, large blue placards they come from the remotest 
quarters of England and these, as the colour indicates, are 
intended to rally the Conservative party to great efforts in 
this election. And when I open these blue placards I 
always see Mr. Gladstone is the man who did so and so, 
and so and so; and then a long list of crimes and mis- 
demeanours, of which you have heard on former occasions, 
and with the particular discussion of which I am not going 
to trouble you. Tor what I am going to say is this. I 
would try, if I could, to make a bargain with our Con- 
servative friends ; I would say, ' My dear friends, the ques- 
tion that I am urging is not whether I atn going to be 
brought into power or not Neither directly nor indirectly 
httvo I insinuated to the electors of Midlothian, or anybody 
else, that I had come hero as the agent of a party, or tliat 
the return to office at my time of life was the object of my 
desire/ And if our Conservative friends would accept this 
compromise, that 1 should quietly Wtolk out of the way and 
let ti good Liberal Government como in, so far from object- 
ing to that arrangement, 1 would say, 'My friends, I join 
handy with you on that ground. That of all arrange- 
ments is the one that would be most convenient and agreeable 
to inc.* 

But at any rate I am not yoing to trouble you with 
discussions upon my conduct. A few words, however, I 
must say iu regard to that pregnant, sentence which you laid 
before us while modestly disclaiming the function of a public 
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orator, -when you stated that you had on a former occasion 
explained what were the grievances of the people in the time 
of your youth, and how, during the last half-century those 
grievances have been mitigated or removed. I ask you, gentle- j 
men, whose work has been the mitigation and the removal 
grievances ? It has not been in all cases the work of Liberals, ^Saa^t 
but in every case where it has been honest and effectual, it 
has been the work either of Liberals or else of Tories like 
Sir Eobert Peel, repudiated by the Tory party because they 
removed your grievances. And, therefore, I treat that 
removal as a Liberal work and how great a work it has 
been! The Liberal body iu this country, of which I am 
a humble member that Liberal party has striven for 
equality of civil privilege irrespective of religions profes- 
sion ; and that equality of civil privilege has iu a multitude 
of points, which I need not enumerate, boon attained 
wholly and solely by their action. Why, the very last, 
and one of the greatest points of it the removal of the Tftn-m^tl 
disabilities of the Jews which was urged so strongly, you disMitia. 
will remember, at Berlin by the British representatives upon 
the people of the emancipated States of Turkey- that very 
removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews Lad been obsti- 
nately resisted to the last by tlio party that sent tlieao 
representatives to Berlin, upon the miserable pica that if 
Jews were admitted into I'urliawont, the Htate would bo no 
longer Christian. The inequality of political rights in 
upon which I need not detain yon, though I will detain you 
for one moment further upon what ia scarcely loss important 
equality of access to employment Who has brought 
that about ? Who was it that opened the high grades of the 
army by abolishing the system of purulume, and insisting that 
merit, and merit alone, irrespective of birth and irrespective of 
money, should open the way to military distinction? Who 
was it that opened the civil service of the country, find pro- 
vided that the whole of the civil service should, in its lower 
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grades, be converted into a great endowment for the benefit of 
^ e P eo Pk> an encouragement to education, a stimulus and 
incentive to the young by offering to them an honourable 
means of subsistence, to be attained not by creeping and 
cringing at the feet of the great, but by merit, and by 
Hie Indian knowledge, and by character alone? Who was it that 

Civil Service. 

in a like manner opened the splendid service of India to 
competition in wliich Scotland has, I believe, sustained her 
high place ? Who was it again I am putting a question of 
most vital consequences, though more in England than in 
T/tt! reform of Scotland who was it that abolished tho degraded system of 

. v . . A , ... , . ,. , 

poor relief that was demoralizing and grinding down the 
whole peasantry of England, as well as eating up the produce 
of the soil fifty or sixty years ago ? It was the Liberal 
Ministry of Lord Grey, of Lord Althorpe, and Lord EusselL 
as it that has removed all restrictions upon labour, 
and altered those parochial laws again I speak generally of 
England which bound a imui down, by exclusive rights of 
relief, to a particular spot, to give his labour in a particular 
spot, and therefore forbade him the open resort to and 
use of the open market of the land ? Why, that also was 
tho work of a distinguished gentleman, my own colleague 
at tho tirno Mr, Villiors, tho member for Wolverhampton. 
Education is dear to the people of Scotland. I am 
sorry that they have had to pay a great price; I hope 
it lias boon, and I believe it has been, in the purchase 
Tk* promotion of a good article. What may be done in that way I will 
not uy ; but wo are here as promoters of education. The 
Education Acts of the country were among the many 
labours which it was the duty, and wliich it has also been the 
happiness of tho Liberal party to achieve. Well, gentlemen, 
tho Liberal party, in ono of its last operations, gave to you 
that which is undoubtedly a valuable possession in a country 
like this, where occasionally at the hands of an excited local 
populace, occasionally, but veiy rarely, of an excited local 
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populace, and far more constantly from the silent pressure of 

indirect and illegitimate influence from persons of wealth and T fa security of 

standing, the independence and free choice of the voter in his theballot> 

solemn duty of selecting the best man to represent him was 

liable to be interfered with and be virtually nullified until the 

Ballot Act became the law of the land. 

Well, gentlemen, while the political party is worked in 
this sense and in this direction within the land, what has it 
done without ? What has it done with regard to foreign 
relations, to colonial relations, to foreign trade? It has 
virtually reformed, it has nearly abolished, the Customs tariff ne reform <// 
of the country ; for although that Customs tariff now pro- JJj 
duces more than it ever produced in the time of Protection, 
yet it produces that result from the taxation of ten or a 
dozen articles alone, and leaving everything eke free ; whereas, 
so long as the rule of Toryism and Protection was in forces 
there were 1200 articles liable to luxes, many were absolutely 
prohibited, and the result was a much smaller revenue 
than wo draw at the present moment. That party gave 
you, gentlemen, along with freedom of general commerce 
it gave you freedom of navigation, and by that freedom 
of navigation, obtained through the abolition of the Navi- 
gation Act though in despite of all menaces of opponents, ^^ 
who declared that the Navigation Act was the b&sis of the 
maritime greatness of the country by the repeal of that Act 
they have given for the tat time to the shipping of this 
country an undisputed pre-eminence over the shipping of th 
whole world, Not only so, but the creation of a mercantile 
navy has been brought about, such in the character of the 
commanders, of its crews, such in the structure and power 
of its vessels, that iu the unfortunate event of a formid- 
able war, your mercantile navy would become a principal 
element of your naval, and not merely your commercial 
strength. They have improved I do not mean to suy 
they have worked alone iu that, far from it but they cur- 
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tainly have been the great improvers of your defensive 
services. Those reforms in army and navy, which have greatly 
and nwy. raised the character both of the soldier and of the sailor, and 
which, I hope, will 'yet do much to make those services 
and I speak especially of the military service more attractive 
to the better-minded I will say even to the best-disposed 
young men of the country I fearlessly claim that those 
reforms have been in the main the work of the Liberal 
party, 

Well, gentlemen, as to finance, I think I need not dwell 
upon that subject, But in regard to the Colonies and you 
sometimes hear of the decomposition of our Colonial Empire 
in regard to the Colonies, I will only remind you that fifty 
The self- years ago the Colonies of this country were in a state of chronic 
tfoGobttfa. and habitual discontent. I don't hesitate to say that of the 
whole of your free Colonies, Throughout the free Colonies 
which were principally those, in the first place, of North 
America, in the second placo, of Australia a small and 
narrow party possessed of patronage and acting in the spirit of 
monopoly, claimed, as somebody else claims now, a monopoly 
of patriotism and loyalty. The people of those Colonies 
were totally dissatisfied, and it was by bringing about a radical 
change in that method of government, and giving to them 
the privilege of influencing the choice of Ministers, making 
Ministers responsible to them instead of being respon- 
sibly to a gentleman sitting in Downing Street it was 
by that operation that the Colonies became contented, 
loyal, and affectionate ; and that operation was effected 
by Karl Uusse!!, when he was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 

hi foreign luattom to which I will refer in another 
view I shall content mynelf ut present with stating that 
I think that the general aim of the Liberal party has not 
been the absurd aim Homotimes ascribed to them, of shutting 
their eyes and shutting their ears to all that takes place 
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throughout the world, but has been that of establishing a 
general sympathy with orderly, but with real and constitu- ^ ^pport 
tional freedom throughout the world as the best security freedom w 
for peace and justice, and as the best guarantee and preser- J 
vative against the violence of lawless revolution. 

Well, as we are so much challenged upon the doings of the 
Opposition, as we are forced almost to speak of what has 
been effected by the Liberal party in former years, I have 
thus briefly referred to it. But I am not going to detain 
you longer upon these subjects ; I hold and I hold firmly 
that our business is not to consider primarily the acts of 
the Liberal party, who are not in power, and who have 
not been representing the country, but the acts of those 
who are in power, and who have not been representing 
the country, and who now, as Urn representatives of the 
country, ask you for a renewal of your confidence, which, lor 
the electors of Midlothian, means simply the question whether 
they shall or shall not vole for the re-election of Lord Dalkeith. 
That is the whole matte. Those wlio approve of the policy 
of the present Government will naturally vote for that 
re-election ; those who are dissatisfied with it may, I think, 
be inclined to take a different course. 

Now let us see and I will put them very bridly 
as I run from point to point let us soe what Iui 
been the exploits of the pmsont Government, I IKJ# your 
pardon if I say ' present Government,' it is really the effect of 
habit ; please understand me to mean tho late Parliament 
because it is with mo a main point to llnw the roHponaibilily, 
which was originally that of the Government, upon the 
Parliament: it no longer belongs to the Government; it 
belongs to those who supported the Uwurmucnt, encouraged 
the Government, stimulated tho Government, and took ou 
themselves the whole rewponsibilily, and luive now got to 
answer for it before you. A* to tho exploits, then, of tho lutu 
Parliament. The late Parliament came into existence it w&s 
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born in the month of February 1874. It found the most 
flourishing revenue ever handed over in this country by a 
Parliament to its successor. I do not believe that I exceed 
the truth in using that bold epithet. The surplus of 
six millions, or nearly six millions, estimated on the 
revenue of the coming year, and proved by the result to 
have heen moderately estimated, was the handsome compli- 
given by way of a christening gift by the old Parliament 



mwuiand to the new. Well, that new Parliament became old its hairs 
grew grey it has gone down to its grave. And what kind of 
a legacy does it leave to the Parliament that is to come ? It 
consumed that surplus of six millions ; it has increased the taxes 
even after allowing for all the taxes that that surplus of six 
millions enabled them at onco to reduce it has increased 
the taxes, and it hands over to the coming Parliament, by way of 
paternal benediction, a deficiency of eight millions and a quarter, 
the result of its extravagance und its blind mismanagement. 

Gentlemen, the matter of legislation is too large to treat in 
detail; but 1 think it is not loo much to say, when we recol- 
lect what the Parliaments of this country have achieved under 
bettor circumstances T won't Hpeak now of the Parliament of 
1808, in which I perhaps had too close a personal interest, 
but wheu I go back to Parliaments and Administrations 
which we can judge more impartially; when we take the 
CoiiHorvalivti Administration of Sir Itobert Puel in 1841 and 
his Parliament; when we take the Liberal Parliaments of 
Lord Melbourne in 1835 oiid 183*7; ay, and second to none 
uf them, perhaps beforo them all, when we take tho Liberal 
Parliament of lord drey and Lord Althorpe in 18301 say 
that wlmii tried by these standards, which after all are 
human standards, and have nothing in them but what zfeal 
uwl ability and straightforwardness might have equalled, 
tho porformauceH uf the last Parliament arc miserable in 
comparison with any one of thoin, Legislation, therefore, 
I treat simply as having been left not entirely in abeyance, 
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for I am thankful to say that in the detail of the Government 
of this country, whatever may be the sense of an Adminis- 
tration or a Parliament, yet in the detail of the Government 
of a well -ordered and well - organized country, with its 
excellent civil departments, there is always a great deal of 
good, at any rate of a secondary order, that is quietly 
going on. But I go to what is more positive: and then, 
what do we find ? We then come across that most formidable 
list of charges which, in the main, the Liberal party is making 
all over the country at this moment, and has been making 
with sood effect those charges which I endeavoured to 
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sum up when I had the honour to bo invited to become 
a candidate before this constituency ; which I endeavoured in 
the first place to enumerate in brief but pregnant terms, and in 
the second place to sum up in the saying which I now reiterate, 
that, taken altogether, the conduct of Her MnjvMy's pi-went 
advisers implied n, change ay, and something in the nature of 
a radical change, in the method and spirit of our Oovernuient 
a new system dangerous t> liberty, dangerous to right, n? 

i j i ii t i -j ii i ttari 

dangerous to peace, dangerous to honour. And it IK that iiew/, Wtl .,/t/ 
system of government which is now, guntloawn, on its trittl 
before you, and before the nation, through tint medium and in 
the person of the members of the late majority, That is a 
most solemn subject. No man oiyht, without questioning 
himself again and again, to advance against a Ministry that it 
has invaded the rights of Parliament, and against a Parliament 
that it has suffered, tolerated, encouraged, and ivwuwlwl that 
invasion. And yet that is the work of the lulu Vai'luunent. 

It is no vague, general clmi'ga A ftwero dwrgo it k It 
is one that cannot be convoyed in slight or in .secondary 
language, You must find for it forcible and Htrinwnt terms, 
But follow it into its detail, scrutinize it to the wry root, and 
you will find that in points almoHt without number it is too 
griovoualy made good, and that the late Kotw. of Commons, 

whicih is the proper guardian, and the only effectual guardian 
VOL. ii. y 
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of British liberty, has not performed its trust, but has been 
content to see those liberties impaired and compromised in 
the shape of aggression and trespass upon the privileges and 
prerogatives of the Parliament itself. 
Now, I have charged at various times what I think an 
couixt ^ ^ ^c^ent that intelligence had been 



inum ice 

has beat kept kept back from Parliament, Intelligence necessary to full 

Parliament, understanding and to competent discussion has been withheld 
from Parliament at the very time of that discussion. I have 
shown various instances ; I might show more. But I will name 
now only very briefly that remarkable case of the Afghan war. 
We were carried into that war, gentlemen, as you will recollect, 
^fljy^t any previous notice or preparation. Mb papers had 
been laid upon the table to enable us to judge of the state of 
our relations with Afghanistan, Some suspicion had arisen, 
and a question had been put in the House of Lords ; and the 
answer had been that there was no change of policy, or no 
sensible and serious change of policy towards Afghanistan 
intended. At that moment there were in possession of the 
Government and for twelve months after papers of the 
most vital consequence what are called the conferences at 
Peshawur opening up the whole case in every one of its 
aspects ; and the Government, with these papers in their hands, 
kept them back for eighteen months, until they had hurried 
us into this deplorable, and I must say into this guilty war, 
The island of Cyprus was taken; responsibility of governing 
; ' '"' Asia Minor was assumed; a jwosi-territorial supremacy was 
asserted over Syria in common with the rest of Asia Minor, 
which was a matter with respect to which we knew veiy 
well that the jealousies of France were sure to be aroused ; 
but wo wore called upon and compelled, gentlemen, to 
discuss that matter, I think, in the end of July 1878, at 

tio celeljrato(I e P ocl1 of 'P eace witt honour' we were 
called upon to discuss that matter in total ignorance that 
Franco had remonstrated, that France had complained ; and 
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the Government never let drop in the debate the slightest 
intimation or inkling that such was the case. We had to 
debate, we had to divide, we had to take the judgment of 
Parliament, in utter ignorance of the vital fact that great 
offence had been given to a faithful and a powerful ally by 
the steps taken by the Ministry ; and it was only when the 
papers were laid, two or three months after, by the French j 



Government, before the French Chamber, that we became w / 

, Jtintcdat. 

aware of the fact that these papers were presented to us. 
How is it possible for any House of Commons to perform its 
duty if it consents to be treated in such a way, if it consents 
not only to exercise every patience and forbearance, which must 
often be 'the case before intelligence can be produced, but if 
it consents to be dragged through the mire by being wet to pro- 
nounce formal judgment upon national emergencies of the 
highest import, and to do that without the information 
necessary for a judgment; and when it is believed that 
information has been withheld, no notice whatever is taken 
of the fact, and perfect satisfaction is felt by the inembern of 
that majority whom you arc now called upon to try ? 

Well, that is the withholding of information, gentlemen; 
but there has been even worse than that (laughter) worse, 
I am grieved to say it. I cannot help saying it without being 
ill a condition to trace home the charge if this was thought 
needful, and I am very unwilling to fasten it upon any one 
without that full and demonstrative evidence which the case 1 
hardly admits of; but I will say this, that news that intcll!- ncjatijica* 
gence has been falsified to bewilder and mislead to tbuir own tm (IJ wrtw ' 
peril and detriment the people of thin country. You remember, 
gentlemen, what happened at tho outbreak of the great war 
between France and Germany in 18*70. At that time there 
existed for a few days a condition of things which produced 
in that case excitement of expectation u to tho points upon 
which the yuarrcl turned ; and you remember that a tele- 
gram was sent from Berlin to Purify and ww published in 
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Paris, or rather, if I recollect aright, it was announced by a 
Minister in the Chamber, stating that the King of Prussia, as 
he was then, had insulted the ambassador of France by turn- 
ing his back upon him in a garden, where they had met, and 
refusing to communicate with him. The consequence was 
an immense exasperation in France; and the telegram, 
which afterwards proved to be totally and absolutely false, 
was a necessary instrument for working up the minds 
of the French people to a state iu which some of them 
desired, and the rest were willing to tolerate, what 
proved to 1)0 a most disastrous war. That war never was 
desired by the French nation at largo, but by false intelligence 
heat was tlirown into the atmosphere, party fooling and national 
fueling to a certain extent were excited, and it became prac- 
ticable to drag Iho whole nation into the responsibility of the 
war. I remember well at that time what passed through my 
mind. I thought how thankful wo ought to be that the 
use of methods so pnrilous, and so abominable for the word 
is nut too strong nover could bo known in our happy 
country. Yes, gentlemen ; but since tlj.it time it has been 
(i]Ast9tht known * a oul ' I w Ppy country. Siwxi that timo false tele- 
8 mms a ^ ou ^ ^ 10 ^toy ^ fc ' ic & U ' S M J111 a7 i"te Constan- 
tinople have IKHIU sent homo to disturb, and paralyse, and 



reverse tho deliberations of Parliament, and have actually 
stopped these deliberations, and led experienced statesmen to 
withhold their action because of this intelligence, which was 
afterwards, and shortly afterwards, shown to bo wholly with- 
out ground. Who invented that false intelligence I do not 
know, and I do not say. All I say is, that it was sent from 
Constantinople. It was telegraphed in tie usual manner; 
it was published iu the usual manner; it was available 
for a certain purpose. I can no more say who invented 
it than I can Bay who invented tho telegram that came to 
Paris about the King of Prussia and tho French ambassador; 
but tlio intelligence came, and it was false intelligence, 
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That was not the only, nor was it the most important 
case. You remember I am now carrying your recollec- 
tions back to the time of the outbreak of the war with 
Afghanistan, and if you recollect the circumstances of that 
outbreak, at the most critical moment we were told that 
the Ameer of Afghanistan had refused to receive a British 
Mission with insult and with outrage, and that 
and outrage were represented as at once enlisting our honour 
and reputation in the case, as making it necessary to ad- 
minister immediate chastisement I do not hesitate to express 
my full belief that without that statement the war with 
Afghanistan would not have been made, would not have boon 
tolerated by the country ; but it was difficult, considering the 
nature of our Indian Empire, considering how it in dependent 
upon opinion in Asia, and upon tlio, rtipnte of strength, it was 
difficult to interfere strongly imlml, Karliaimuil was not 
sitting hut it was difllculi even by opinion out of doors 
strongly to protest against military measures tufo'ii in a ease, 
where the authority of the Crown had lie.un insulted, uud 
outrage committed upon it by the Aiu<ior of Afghanistan, 
That intelligence was went, We were iwvw undeceived about 
it until we were completely committed to the war, and 
until our troops wore iu the country, The Purliument met; 
after long and most unjustifiable delay. 1 * the \t\\vrx were 
produced, and when the papers wore protluftyd and carefully 
examined, we found that there was not a sliwl of foundation 
for that outrageous statement, and thai the temper and pride 
of the people of this country had bncn wrought, up, and Urn 
spirit of wrath fomented and kindled in their bosoms by 
intelligence that was false intelligence, and that somebody or 
other somebody or other having OOCMH to high quarto, if 
not dwelling in them hail invented, linil fabricated lor the 
evil purpose of carrying us into Woody .striftj, 

All those are among the acts which I am winy 
to say it is my business to charge upon the majority 
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of the late Parliament, and upon every member of that 
majority; and all these are the acts which those who are 
invited to vote or who intend to vote for my noble opponent- 
whatever may be his personal claims, all these are the acts, 
the responsibility of which they are now invited to take upon 
themselves, and the repetition of which, by giving that vote, 
they will directly encourage. 
The next charge is the charge of broken laws. We have 

of laws* 

contended it is impossible to trouble you with argument 

but we have contended, and I think we have demon- 
strated, in the House of Commons, sustained by a great 
array of legal strength and bearing, that in making that war in 
Afghanistan, the Government of this country absolutely broke 
the laws which regulate the Government of India. I do not 
say they admit it; on the contrary, they deny it But we 
have aigued it; we believe, wo think we have shown it. It 
is a very grave and serious question ; but this much, I think, 
is plain, that unless our construction of that Indian Govern- 
ment Act, which limits the power of the Crown as to the 
employment of the Indian forces at the cost of the Indian 
revenue without the consent of Parliament -unless our 
construction of that Act bo true, the restraining clauses 
of that Act arc absolutely worthless, and the people who 
passed those restraining clauses, and who most carefully con- 
sidered them at the time, must have boon people entirely 
unequal to their business; although two persons I won't 
speak of myself, who had much to do with them, but two 
persons who next to myself were most concerned, were the 
present and the lute Lord Derby, neither of thorn persons very 
likely to go to work upon a subject of that kind without 
taking care that what their hand did was done effectually* 
Tbimkty Now besides the honour, if it be on honour, of broken 
laws, the Government has the honour of broken treaties. 
When I discussed the case of broken laws, I told you fairly 
that the Government denied the breaking of the laws, and 
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make their own argument to show I suppose they think 
they show that they did not break the laws* But when 
I pass to the next head of the broken treaties the case is 
different, especially in one of the most material points, which 
I will state in a few words, but clearly, The first case which 
we consider to be that of a distinctly broken treaty is that 
of sending the warships of England through the Dardanelles 
without the consent of the Sultan of Turkey. We believe 
that to be a clear breach of the Treaty of Paris. But that 
also, if I remember aright, was argued on both sides, and, 
therefore, I pass on from it, and I charge another breach of 
the Treaty of Paris. That famous Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
which gave to you the inestimable privilege of being respon- 
sible for the government of the island of Cyprus without 
deriving from it any possible advantage ; that famous Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, which invested us with the right of inter- 
ference, and caused us to interfere both as to the integrity 
and as to the independence of the Sultan by our own Hole act; 
that Anglo-Turkish Convention was a direct and an absolute 
breach of the Treaty of Paris, which, bearing as it did thu 
signature of England, as woll m the rest, of the Powers, 
declared that no one of these Powers should of themselves 
interfere in any matter of the integrity or independence of 
Turkey without the consent of the rest And liore I must 
tell you that I never heard from the Government, or any 
friend of the Government, the slightest attempt to defend that 
gross act of lawlessness, that unpardonable breach of inter- 
national law, which is the highest sanction of the rights of 
nations and of the peace of Europe. 

It is not, however, in matters of law only. We have 
been busy in alienating the sympathioB of froo peoples. The 
free Slavonic peoples of the East of Europe the people 
lloumania, the people of Montenegro, Uic people of Servia, 
tlio people of Bulgaria each and all of these have been 
painfully taught in these last few years to look upon the 
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free institutions of this country as being for them a dream, 
as being, perhaps, for the enjoyment of this country, but 
not as availing to animate a nation with a generous desire 
to extend to others the blessings they enjoyed themselves. 
In other times it was so when Mr. Canning was the 
Minister of this country, when Lord Palmerston was the 
Minister of this country, when Lord Clarendon was the 
Minister of this country at the Foreign Oflice it was 
well known that England, while regardful of her owu 
just interests, and while measuring ou every occasion 
her strength and her responsibility, yet was willing to 
use and willing to find opportunities for giving cordial aid and 
sympathy to freedom ; and by aid and sympathy many a nation 
has been raised to Us present position of free independence, 
which, without that sympathy, would probably never have 
attained to such a height in the order of civilisation. 
The sympathies of frco people ought to bo a dear and 
precious object of our ambition. Ambition may be a question- 
able quality ; if you give a certain meaning to the phrase, 
it ill comports with the Christian law. But there is one 
sense iii which ambition will never mislead won; that is 
the ambition to be good, and the ambition to do good in 
relieving from evil those who are grievously suffering, and 
who have not deserved tlio evils they endure; that is the 
ambition which every British Htulesman ought to cherish. But, 
,is I Imve Haiti, for the lust two years especially and even for 
more than two years more or ICHS, 1 think, during the whole 
active period of the foreign policy of the JJouconsfiold Adminis- 
tration tlui ^sympathies of these now free peoples of the East 
have been constantly more and more alienated; and qxcupt, 
perhaps, in u single case which I am glad to cling to the 
single and isolated ciise of Eastern lloumelia except this case, 
&' ie whole strength of England, as far as they have been con- 
versant with it, ling been exercised for the purpose of opposing 
their beat 
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Well, gentlemen, while free peoples have been alienated, The ag^ 
a despotic Power has been aggrandized through our dir 
agency, We have more than any other Power of Europe 
contributed to the direct aggrandizement of llussia and to its 
territorial extension. And how J Not by following tho coun- 
sels of the Liberal party. The counsels of the Liberal party 
were the concert of Europe the authoritative declaration of 
the will of Europe to Turkey. Had that authoritative declara- 
tion been made, we believe that it would have been enforced 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. But oven suppose 
there had been bloodshed I am not now speaking of that, I 
deem it too absurd a supposition ; Imt suppose that force had 
required to be used, that force would not liava given to 
Russia, or to any other Power, a claim to territorial extension. 
We chose to cast upon her the responsibility ; and she, making 
great exertions and great sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
advanced this claim to territory, the consequent of wliidi is 
that she has received by that a #Mit access of military reputa- 
tion, and likewise an enlargement of lior burdens which sve 
have been the main agents in bringing about. 

Now I think I anticipate your feelings when I say that 
although we, and all of us, my that the rights of a Power, 
tho rights of a nation, ought not to bo invaded because it 
happens to have the misfortune of a despotic Government, 
yet none of us would wish that the a^mry of England should 
be gratuitously and wantonly employed in extending the 
limits of that despotism, and canning it to exercise its power 
where that power had not before prevailed. In truth, OH 
you know, the case is even inoro gross than I liav supposed 
it, because the most important cane of lliiw extension was 
that in which a portion of 'Hessarabia wtts handed luck to 
llussia, That portion of DesMibia had ljuun under 
institutions perfectly free representative institutions. Iti WOH 
handed back to llussia, and placed unite despotic institutions, 
and it was so handed back under an arrangement made 
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between Lord Salisbury, the Minister of England, and Count 
Schouvaloff, the Minister of Eussia. They agreed beforehand 
that this should be done at the Congress at Berlin, with 
this reservation Lord Salisbury said, 'Unless I convince 
you by my argument that you ought not to do it.' You 
may attach what value you please to the reservation, but 
I think I can illustrate without much difficulty the effect 
of that promise made beforehand. You remember, perhaps, 
that in the year 18*71 the Russians demanded that the 
Treaty of Paris should be altered, and that the restriction 
should be removed upon their right to build ships in the 
Black Sea. The whole of the Powers of Europe met in 
London by thoir representatives, and they agreed to that 
change, and the charge, gentlemen, has been laid upon the 
British Government of having made that change; and not 
only so, but I read in one of the blue placards this morn- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone removed the restriction from the 
Emperor of Russia, ITow I repel tliat charge. What 
\ve <lid was we considered tlio matter with the other 
Powers of Europe; we required Russia to admit that she 
had no power to make the change except with the con- 
sent of the other Powers. The other Powers could not 
deny that the change was iu itself not unreasonable, and 
so tlio change was made. But I want to know what 
people would have said, supposing, in the middle of these 
deliberations, soiacljody had produced a Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
agreement Supposing he had produced a memorandum 
signed ly Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretary of England, 
and Count Bruuow, the Ambassador of Russia, and sup- 
posing iu that memorandum Lord Granville had, before 
the mooting of Europe in congress, pledged himself to give 
thin concession to Russia unless ho could convince the 
Russians l>y his argument, I want to know what then would 
have been our responsibility ? Gentlemen, I would not 
have boon the man, under circumstances like those, to deny 
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for one moment that virtually and practically the whole 
responsibility of the treaty rested upon our shoulders; and 
so I say now the responsibility of handing back free 
Bessarabia to despotic Russia rests upon the Cabinet that 
is now in power, and on the majority that is now soliciting 
your suffrages for re-election. 

I cannot go through the whole of the matter ; yet, at the 
same time, it is desirable that you should have it in your 
minds. But while we thus handed over a free repre- 
sentative country to despotism, we likewise handed over a 
liberated country to servitude. We recollect the vote fa <tonia to 
six millions was taken in order to act upon tho Congress 
at Berlin. It was taken in order to show, as was so much 
boasted of at the time to show that we were ready to 
support in arms what we recommended at the Congress at 
Berlin. And what did wo recommend, and what was the 
great change made at the Congress of Berlin, in defercnco 
to our representations that is to say, what was tho groat 
change purchased by your six millions ? I will tell you what 
it was. The Treaty of San Stcfmio had relieved from tho yoke 
of Turkish administration four and a half imllioiiB of people, 
and made them into a Bulgarian province, With regard to 
one and a quarter millions of those people who inhabited a 
country called Macedonia, wo at the Treaty of Berlin, by 
virtue of your six millions sec how it was used to obtain 
' peace with honour ! * we threw back that Macedonia from 
the free precinct into which it was to be introduced for self- 
government along with the rest of Bulgaria, and we put it 
back into the hands of ihe Sultan of Turkey, to remain in 
exactly the same condition in which it had been before the war. 

Well, gentlemen, I won't apeak of India, I have spoken of 
India elsewhere. I won't speak of various things that I might 
enter upon, but one thing I must mention which I have never 
taken the opportunity of mentioning in Scotland, and that was 
the manner in which those proceedings are justified. I ant 
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going now to refer to a speech of the present Secretary 
Th mote in O f Foreign Affairs, Lord Salisbury. He was meeting an 

which these * 

e allegation some opponent had made, that it was wrong to 



an appeal to history for once, which is, however, a rare 
thing with him. But he made out his case in this way: 
'Take the island of Cyprus? Of course we took the 
island of Cyprus. Wherever there is a great European 
controversy localized in some portion of the great European 
region, we always step in and appropriate some territory 
in the very heart of the place whore that contyoveray 
raged.' 'Why, dear mo/ ho said, 'in the time of the 
Revolutionary war, when tlio Revolutionary war turned very 
much upon events in Italy, we appropriated Malta. At a 
previous time when tlio interests of Europe had been con- 
centrated a great deal upon >Sj)nin, at the time of tlio latter 
part of the roigu of Louis XIV., we stepped in Jiml appro- 
priated Gibraltar/ And this is positively advanced as a 
doctrine by the Secretary of Slain, that wherever tho.re 
is a serious conflict among the Kuropt k an "Powers or the 
European peoples, wo are to step hi, not as mediators, not 
as umpires, not a friends, not to perform Hie Christian 
aiul 11 10 truly British avl of Wilding together in alliance 
llioso who have been fixw, but to appropriate something 
for ourselves*. TIiiH is what Ministers havo done, and this 
is what tho majority havo approved. Ay, and if, instead 
of appropriating Cyprus only, they taut appropriated a great 
deal moro if thuy had taken Giuiclia too, if they had taken 
whatever they could lay their hands upon that majority, 
equally patient and equally docilo, and not only patient 
tind docile, but exulting in the discreditable obedience with 
which it obeyed all the behests of tho Administration 
that majority never would Lave shrunk, but would havo 
walked into the lobby as cheerfully as it did upon the 
occasions of wliich you Imve heard so much, and would 
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have chuckled the next day over the glorious triumph they 
had obtained over factious Liberalism. I have done with 
these details, and I will approach my winding up, for I 
have kept you a long time. I have shown you and I have 
shown you in a manner that our opponents will find it very 
difficult to grapple with, though I have stated it briefly I 
have shown you what your six millions were used for ; and 
I say without hesitation that the main purpose for whicli 
your six millions were used the main change which was 
effected was to throw a million or a million and a quarter 
of people inhabiting Macedonia, who were destined by the 
Treaty of San Stcfano for freedom ami self-government, back 
under the lawless government of Turkey. 

All these things have been gt>5n*{ on, I have touched 
some of them in detail, What has boon tho general result, mat h 
what is the grand total, what is the profit, what is tiiu 
upshot, what is the balance at the end ? Worse than ever. 
Whim Her Majesty's (iovornnwnt cumo into oflicn their 
Foreign Secretary declared that tho stale of our foreign rela- 
tions all over the world wan thoroughly and absolutely 
satisfactory; and whut is the dtdamtion of the 1'riiwj 
Minister now ? He jwys thin is one of tlm most formidable 
crises ever known, and that unless you keep the present 
Government in power ho cannot answer for tlto peace of 
Europe or the destinies of the country. 

That is the report solemnly made by the head of the 
Government upon tho state of things, which is OH different 
from tho state of things ho found when he OAXIIQ into office 
as is the deficiency of eight and a quarter millions that lie 
hands over to the new Parliament, from the surplus of six 
millions which the former "Parliament bunded over tu him. 
I cannot, I think, state tho matter more fairly than that. 
You are deluded I was going to say, but I could not make 
a greater blunder, fur deluded you are not ; and deluded tho 
of England are not, and the people of Scotland will 
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not be ; but you are flattered and inveigled by compliments paid 
to the existing Administration in various newspapers abroad. Is 
not that a fine thing ? Never mind your finances; never mind 
your legislation, or your interests, your characters, or anything 
else. You have only to look into some paper ardently devoted 
to the Government and you will see that a paper in Vienna, a 
paper in Berlin, or even sometimes a paper in Paris has been 
saying what very fine fellows these present Ministers are, 
how well they understand the interests of the country, and 
what a pity it would be if they were to be displaced. I 
will give you a sound practical rule upon this subject. It 
is totally untrue and absurd to suppose that there is a 
general approval by the foreign press, I see that Lord 
Diilkeith is reported to have aid the other day that every- 
where except in Russia the press was in favour of the present 
Government Well> I think T know a good deal of the foreign 
press, and I will give Lord Dalkoitli this challenge I defy 
him to produce Italian newspapers, that have any circulation 
or influence in Italy, iu favour of the policy of the present 
Government. I defy him to produce* a newspaper iu the 
Greek tongue, representing the Greek people, either iu free 
Grccuo or beyond it, that is in favour of the policy of tho 
present Government. T defy him to produce a paper in the 
Slavonic language that is iu favour of the policy of the 
prescmt Government Oh! you say, the Slavonic language 
that means Ilussisi, It dous not muan Itussia, It means 
in part liuasia ; but there are twenty, uy, and nearer thirty 
millioHH of Slavonic peoplo outside of Ihi&siu in the east of 
Kuropo; and 1 doubt if you could produce a single paper in 
the Slavonic language in favour of the policy of tho present 
Government 1 Hay to him, #> to the Hmull Status of Europe 
go to 'Helium, go to Holland, go to Denmark, go to Portu- 
gal see what their press Hays. Gentlemen, I xmntruBt the 
prens, and especially tlio ofliciul progH, of foreign capitals, 
whether it be St. Poturabuvg, Vienna, or Berlin. When 1 see 
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those articles I think that a large experience enables me 
tolerably well to understand their purpose. If they are 
vehemently praising the British Ministry mind, not praising 
the British nation, not praising British institutions, but 
praising a particular British Ministry as opposed to some 
other possible Ministry I know the meaning of that to be 
that they regard that Ministry as admirable instruments for 
the forwarding of their own purposes, and making the British 
nation, through their medium, both dupes and victims, 

Now, gentlemen, I go back to the foreign policy of the mat the 
Liberal party, and I ask, what has that done? I do n 
think that any party is perfect in its foreign or any other has(fm '- 
policy; but I prefer the policy of the Government of Mr. 
Canning, and the policy of the Government of Lord (troy, 
and the greater part of what was done by Lord Pnlittorston 
in foreign affairs, and by Lord Russell iu foreign affairs, to 
that which is now recommended to you ?>ut tlwy did not 
earn any praise at the hands of the press at Viwnia or 
Berlin. There was no man more odious, no nmn mure 
detested by the Continental press of thosii capitals than Mr. 
Canning, unless, possibly, it may have been Lord I'uimerston. 
He did not seek honour in these quartern; and socking 
honour there is not a very good sign. But the praises 
of the Liberal party, if they arc to bo sung, are sung else- 
where; they are sung in Italy, which had iu hearty aym- ///&#,. 
pathy, and its efficient though always its moral aid, They 
were sung in Spain, when Mr, Canning, though he was too / $*/*. 
wise to undertake the taak of going single-handed to war for 
the purpose when Mr, Canning firmly and resolutely pro- 
tested against the French invasion of that country under tho 
Boxubon restoration. They wore sung in Greece, when ho in Grew. 
constituted himself the first champion of the Greek regenera- 
tion, which lias now taken effect in tho establishment of a 
free and a progressive country, with, I hope, u bright future 
before it. They wero sung in Portugal, when Mr, Cannin 
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sent the troops of England to defend it against Spain, 
in Dmmark. u a y } e v eil poor Denmark, unhappy as has been its lot, does 
not owe the uuhappiness of that lot to England, for the 
British Government of Lord Palmerston, in which I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, did make a formal offer to 
Trance that we should join together in forbidding the German 
Power to lay violent hands upon Denmark, and in leaving 
the question of Denmark's territorial rights to be settled by a 
process of law. We inado that proposal to France, and the 
reason that it was not acted upon was that, most unfortunately, 
and, I think, most blindly, the Emperor of the French 
refused it. 

These are the acts of the Liberal party. The Liberal party 
has believed that while it was the duty of England above 
TheLl^iui all things to eschew an ostentatious policy, it was also the 
Srtv!?* duty of England to have a tender and kindly feeling for the 
Mfcf l US smaller States of Europe, because it is in tho smaller States 
of Europe tliat liborly hus most flourished; and it is in 
the smaller Stales of Europe that liberty is most liable to be 
invaded by lawless aggression, What we want in foreign 
policy is the substitution of what is true fur what is imposing 
and prtitontirws, but unreal Wo live in the age of sham. 
We live in the ago of shara diamonds, and sham silver, and 
sliam (lour, and sliam sugar, and sliam butter, for even sham 
buttor llioy have now invunU'iI, and dignified by the name of 
* Olwj-Mftijjsu'iuc/ lul Uuwu av not tho only shams to which 
we litwo boon troatwL We have had a great dual of sham 
$ory, and nliam courage, and sham strength, I say, let us 
got rid of all thoso shams, and full baok upon realities, the 
diameter of which is to bo guided by imosUmtaiiousness, to 
protend nothing, not to thrust claims and unconstitutional 
claims for iwciswlimcy and otherwise in tho tooth of your 
neighbour, but to maintain your right and to respect the 
rights of others as mudi as your own. So much, then, for 
the great issue that is still befuru us, though I rejoice to think 
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how many of our fellow-subjects in England have acquitted 
themselves well and honourably of their part in the fray ; and 
I rejoice I will not say much more because here my expecta- 
tions were so high but I rejoice not less when I think how 
extraordinary has been the manifestation thus far of Scottish 
feeling in the only three contests that have taken place in 
the city of Perth, in the city of Aberdeen, and in the city of 
Edinburgh, where we certainly owe some gratitude to the 
opponent for consenting to place himself in a position so 
ludicrous as that which he has occupied But at the same 
time we are compelled to soy, on general grounds of prudence 
and of justice, that it is a monstrous thing that communities 
should be disturbed with contests so absurd as those, which 
deserve to be censured in the old Parliamentary language as 
frivolous and vexatious. 

One word upon your past. I have no doubt the great 
bulk of you are Libeifds, but yet I Khali be very glad if 
some of you are Conservatives. Are Conservatives seriously 
considering with the gravity which beeomeN the people of 
this country the responsible pooplis of this country what 
course they shall take upon the coining occasion ? Orent 
tilings have been done in the last three tlnyn, and thews 
things are not done in a corner. The intelligence, limited, 
but, I think, intelligible, has been flashed over sea and laud, 
and has reached, long before I address you, the remotest 
comers of the earth. L can well conceive that il lists. been 
received in different countries with different idlings, I fan 
believe that there arc one or two Ministers of Stale in the 
world, and possibly oven hero ntul there a sovereign, who 
would have eaten this morning u IwartuT breakfast if tlw 
tidings conveyed by the telegraph had been ruversod, and if 
the issue of the elections had been as triumphant for tlm 
existing Administration as it has been menacing, if not fatal, 
to their prospects. But thin T know, among other plaees to 
which it has gone, it has passed to India it has befon? this 

VOL. n. /, 
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time reached the mind and the heart of many millions of 
your Indian fellow-subjects and I will venture to say that 
it has gladdened every heart among them. They have known 
this Government principally in connection with the aggrava- 
tion of their burdens and the limitation of their privileges. 
And, gentlemen, I will tell you more, that if there be in 
Europe any State or country which is crouching in fear at 
the feet of powerful neighbours with gigantic armaments, 
which loves, enjoys, and cherishes liberty, but which at the 
same time fears lest that inestimable jewel should be 
wrenched out of its hands by overweening force if there 
be such a State, and there may be such a State in the East 
and in the West then I will venture to say that in that 
State, from the highest to the lowest, from sovereign to 
subject, joy and satisfaction will have been diffused by the 
intelligence of these memorable clays. 

The great trial, gentleman, proceeds. It is a great trial. 
You have groat forces arrayed against you. I will not say, 
'You;' if you will permit me to idnntify myself with you, 
1 will say, We have great forces arrayed against us, and 
apparently we cannot make our appeal to the aristocracy, 
excepting that which never nmst bo forgotten, the dis- 
tinguished and enlightened minority of that body of able, 
energetic, patriotic, liberal-minded men, whose feelings are 
ono with those of the people, and who decorate and dignify 
their rank by their strong sympathy with the entire com- 
munity. With that exception, in all the classes of which 
I apeak, 1 am sorry to say wo cannot reckon upon the 
aristocracy. We cannot reckon upon what is called the 
landed interest, wo cannot reckon upon the clergy of the 
lisUibliwlied Church either in England or in Scotland, subject 
again and always in each cuso to those most noble exceptions 
exceptions, I trut, likely to enlarge and multiply from 
day to (Jay. On none of those, can we place our trust. We 
cannot reckon on the wealth of the country, nor upon the 
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rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank and 
wealth usually bring. In the main these powers are against 
us ; and there are other powers against us, for wherever thorn 
is a close corporation, wherever there is a spirit of organized 
monopoly, wherever there is a narrow and sectional interest 
apart from that of the country, and desiring to be set up 
above the interest of the public, there, gentlemen, we, tho 
Liberal party, Lave no friendship and no tolerance to expect. 
We must set them down among our most determined foes. 

Above all these, and behind all these, there is something 
greater than these there is tho nation itself. This great 
trial is now proceeding before the nation. Tlio nation is a 
power hard to rouse, but when roused, havdi*r still and more, 
hopeless to resist, I believe there are indications, thai crowd 
upon us from hour to liour, that it is now roused. It is 
impossible for a nation for Hits mass of a community to 
make politics its daily task. It can be but occasionally nml 
rarely that you can afford to draw asido your minds from th 
pursuits and exigencies of lifts, and to concentrate llunu upon 
public interests. But one has arrived of thoao great occasions 
on which it is alike your intorost, your duty, I would even 
say your necessity, to concentrate your attention, now where 
this great trial is proceeding, in which I figure* to myself 
those who have constituted tho majority of tho late House* 
of Commons as tho portions arraigned, and the constitu- 
encies of the country as tho.se who are called together in tho 
solemn order of the Constitution to Imor the evidence, and to 
pronounce the verdict. That evidence lion boon pretty largely 
given. That verdict wo await. Wo haves nono of tho forms 
of a judicial trial. There aro no poors in Westminster I hill, 
there are no judges on tho Woolsack ; but if wo concentrate our 
minds upon tho truth of tho ca as apart from its nwuij 
exterior, it is a grander and a more august spectacle than was 
over exhibited either in Westminster Hall or in 11 w House* of 
Lords. For a nation, caliod to unditrtaku a groat and responsible 
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duty, a duty which is to tell, as we are informed from high 
authority, on the peace of Europe and on the destinies of 
England, has found its interests mismanaged, its honour 
tarnished, its strength burdened and weakened by needless, 
mischievous, unauthorized, and unprofitable engagements, and 
it has resolved that this state of things shall cease, and that 
right and justice shall be done. 
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ADDEESS ISSUED BY ME. GLADSTONE TO THE 
ELECTORS OF MIDLOTHIAN. 

GENTLEMEN, I heartily rejoice that the time has at length 
arrived when you will be called upon to declare by your votes 
whether you appi'ove or whether you condemn the nitmner in 
which the Government of thin great Empire has during these 
last years been carried on, This, gentlemen, is well ; although 
by a striking departure from established practice, which must 
cause great inconvenience, a session opened by Her Majesty, 
with the regular announcement of its annual work, is, without 
the occurrence of any Parliamentary difficulty, for lite first 
time in our history to bo intorrnpte.d after a few we^ks by a 
dissolution. 

In the electioneering address which the Prime Minister has 
issued, an attempt is made to work upon your ftuiw by dark 
allusions to the repeal of the Union and the abandonment of 
the Colonies. Gentlemen, those who endangered the Union 
with Ireland were the party that maintained thore an alien 
Church, an unjust land law, and franchises inferior to our 
own; and the true supporters of the Union are those who 
firmly uphold the supremo authority of Parliament, but 
exercise that authority to bind the three nations by the 
indissoluble tie of .liberal and e<iual laws. 

As to the Colonies, Liberal Administrations set free their 
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trade with all the world, gave them popular and responsible 
government, undertook to defend Canada with the whole 
strength of the Empire, and organized the great scheme for 
uniting the several settlements of British North America into 
one Dominion, to which, when we quitted office in 1866, it 
only remained for our successors to ask the ready assent of 
Parliament, It is by these measures that the Colonies have 
been bound in affection to the Empire, and the authors of 
them can afford to smile at baseless insinuations. 

Gentlemen, tho true purpose of those terrifying insinuations 
is to hide from view tho acts of tho Ministry, and their effect 
upon the character and condition of the country. To these I 
will now begin to draw your attention. With threescore 
yoars and ten upon my h<*atl, I foci the irkKumeueaa of the 
task. But in mioh a crisis no mau should shrink from calls 
which Ids duty may make and his strength allow. At home, 
tho Ministers have neglected logislaf ion, aggravated tho public 
distress by continual shocks to confidence}, which is tho life of 
enterprise, augmented the public expenditure and taxation 
for purposes not merely unnecessary but mischievous, and 
plunged the finances, which wons handed over to them in a 
state of singular prosperity, into a sories of deficits unex- 
amplcid iu modern times. Of ilu*o deficits it i now proposed 
to meet only a portion, and to moot it partly by a new tax 
on personal property, ami partly by the sacrifice of the whole 
Sinking Fund, to which, five year,s tio, we were taught to look 
for tho systematic reduction, with increased energy and 
certainty, of tho National Debt 

Abroad they have strained, if tboy have not endangered, 
the prerogative, by gross misuse, and have weakened tho 
Kinpire by noedloss warn, unprofitable extensions, and unwise 
engagements, and have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe 
by filching tho island of Cyprus from the Porto under a treaty 
clandestinely concluded in violation of the Treaty of Paris, 
which formed part of the international law of Christendom. 
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If we turn from considerations of principle to material 
results, they have aggrandized Eussia, lured Turkey on to her 
dismemberment, if not her ruin, replaced the Christian 
population of Macedonia under a debasing yoke, and loaded 
India with the cost and danger of a prolonged and unjusti- 
fiable war, while they have at the same time augmented her 
taxation and curtailed her liberties. 

At this moment we are told of other secret negotiations 
with Persia, entailing further liabilities without further 
strength; and from day to day, under a Ministry culled as 
if in mockery Conservative, the nation is perplexed with four 
of change. 

As to the domestic legislation of the future, it is in the 
election address of the Prime Minister a perfect blank. Xo 
prospect is opened to us of effectual alteration in tho Land 
Laws, of better security for occupiers, of thu reform anil 
extension of local #vernm<mt throughout the tlirwj kin 
of a more eij[uul distribution of political franchises, or of p 
in questions deeply uffocting our social and a.'rul condition. 

It seems, then, that as iu the past, HO in the fuiw, yon 
will look with more couiiduncu to the Liberal party for i!n 
work of domestic improvement, although the inheritance 
which the present Administration will Vav to its successors 
threatens to be one of difficulty and embarrassment without 
parallel It is true that you are promised the advantage of 
' presence, not to say ascendency/ i the couw.ils of Europe. 
The word ascendency, gentlemen, is Iwst known to us by its 
baneful connection with the history of Ireland. 

I must assert the co-e<j[ual rights of independent and allied 
Powers. But in the mouth of the present Ministry the claim 
is little less than ridiculous. You may judge of our present 
.ascendency iu Europe from our ascendtjncy in the councils 
of Turkey, where we recently demanded the dismissal of a 
Minister, who has not only been retained in office, but selected 
for special honours. 
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There is, indeed, an ascendency in European councils to 
which. Great Britain might reasonably aspire, by steadily 
sustaining the character of a Power no less just than strong ; 
attached to liberty and law ; jealous of peace, and therefore 
opposed to intrigue and aggrandizement, from whatever quarter 
they may come ; jealous of honour, and therefore averse to 
the clandestine engagements which have marked our two 
latest years. To attain a moral and envied ascendency such 
as this, is indeed a noble object for any Minister or any 
Empire. 

You have, then, gentlemen, great issues before you. The 
majority of the House of Commons, and all tho members of 
that majority, have, by their unqualified support of the 
Government, fully taken over upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of its acts. If the constituencies aro well pleased with 
the results which after six years have been attained, they 
have only to return again a similar majority, which will do 
its best to secure to them the like for fix years more. But 
let no individual voter who supports at tho election a member 
of that iiJiijorily conceal from himself the fact that ho is 
lnJaiig on himself both what has Iwen done already, and what 
may be done by the same agcmcy heroaftnr. 

f have not a doubt that the County of Midlothian will 
nobly discharge its share of the general duty, and T have the 
honour to remain, goiitleinuu, your most obediV.nt and faithful 
tfcrvant, W. K. GLADSTONE. 

IiiiNDOS, Mttrch 11, 188i, 



n. 

ME. GLADSTONE'S ADDRESSES ON ELECTION 
AND HE-ELECTION. 

THE following address was issued by Mr. Gladstone upon 
his election : 

To THE ELECTORS OF MIDLOTHIAN. 

GENTLEMEN, Contending against many influences which 
we think misguided, and against the illegitimate influence of 
spurious votes, you have, by your spontaneous efforts, more 
than fulfilled all the expectations with which you invited me 
to come among you, and have achieved a victory width had 
already told by anticipation, and which will now further toll 
by direct example, upon the course of the eductions. 

That course, however, has from the iirst day of the contests 
been unambiguous ; and tho party, which termed itself the 
Constitutional party, the patriotic party, tho country party, 
and the national party, has now soon the NATION rise up and 
shatter at a stroke the fabric of its power. 

There is yet, indeed, much to complete. The constituencies 
generally, and those of Scotland in particular, will, I am per- 
suaded, end in the same spirit as that in which they ha\v 
begun. 

On tho whole, however, gentlemen, and as to tho main 
issue, the country at large has already spoken ; tho fight is 
fought and won. 

Since this is so, 1 gladly, and as far as desponds on mo, 
once for all desist from any fxirthor reference to that indict- 
ment against the policy of the existing Administration which, 
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encouraged by your patience, I have laboriously endeavoured 
to place before you. To arrest mischief has been my only 
object. We can well dispense with exultation in the hour of 
victory. Personally long engaged in the hottest of the con- 
flict, I rejoice not only in the prospect of good to be accom- 
plished by the accession of the Liberal leaders to power, but 
in the cessation of a controversy always on the verge of 
bitterness. 

The efforts of the party, which now seems likely to attain 
the full measure of its predominance, will, I trust, be steadily 
and temperately addressed towards establishing the external 
policy of this countiy upon the lines of peace, justice, equal 
right, and sympathy with freedom ; and towards the direction 
of its internal Government and legislation in the methods and 
the spirit which, during the last half-century, have done so 
much to relieve the people, to gain respect for the laws, to 
strengthen the foundations of the Throne*, and to consolidate 
the structure of this great and noble Empire, 

To assist in this work to the utmost of my limited power 
will be, gentlemen, the best and only return that I can make 
fur the confidence which you have given me with a generosity 
I never can. forget, and amidst tokens of enthusiasm which 
have made this election memorable oven in the annals of 
Scotland i have the honour to be, gentlemen, your faithful 
and grateful servant, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

H, Aprils, 1S80, 



Mis. OutNVTONK tamed the following address of thanks for 
Ins rc-electiou : 

To TUB ELECTORS OF MIDLOTHIAN. 

GKNTLKMKN, i offer you my grateful thanks for that 
renewal of your confidence which you have been pleased to 
signify by my re-election to Parliament 
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Your electoral victory is now completed by the accomplish- 
ment of that change of Ministry which has been consequent 
upon the General Election. Looking back upon the means 
by which the triumph was achieved in the metropolitan 
county of Scotland, I desire to render an emphatic* testimony 
alike to their purity, their efficiency, and their completeness. 
The Parochial Committees, themselves the result of spon- 
taneous and energetic conviction, and taking account of 
the known opinions of the electors in preference to building 
upon supposed promises, the doubtful fruit of importunity, 
ascertained the ground with an extraordinary accuracy, and 
made clear to us from the first what our opponents only 
discovered when too late. I have therefore great pleasure 
in interweaving with my thanks to the constituency at 
large my special and warm acknowledgments for the generous 
and confiding address which has ben presented to mo by 
the Executive Committee. The members of that connnilleu 
will agree with me that the thuu for words has gone by, 
and the time for the beginnings of action is now eonio. 

Of the political profusions whiuh I imulo among you Iwfore 
the General Election, 1 have only to suy that they have now 
become, in their general sense and spirit, honourable engage- 
ments, which I shall do my best, as occasion offers, to redeem. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient and 
grateful servant, 

W. II GUDHTOXK. 

10 DOWNING &TRKBT, 

1880. 



III. 

ME. GLADSTONE'S LETTER TO COUNT KAEOLYI. 

Earl GrawMle to Sir H. Elliot. 

FOBEIGN OFMCE, May 6, 1880. 

SIR, I forward to your Excellency, by Mr. Gladstone's 
request, a copy of a letter written in consequence of previous 
oral and written communications with Count Karolyi. I 
am, etc. 

(Signed) GRANVILLB. 



ENCLOSURE. 
Mr. Gladstone to (Jount Karolyi. 

LONDON, May 4, 1880. 

DFAR COUNT KAROLYI, I thank your Excellency for your 
letter, which, uniting frankness with kindness, renders my 
task an cosy one. 

Without discussing the accuracy of certain expressions in 
the report you have forwarded, I proceed at once to the 
subject. At the moment when 1 accepted from the Queen 
the duty of forming an Administration, I forthwith resolved 
thai 1 would not, as a Minister, cither repeat or even defend 
iu argument poleinical language, in regard to more than one 
foreign Tower, which I had used individually when in a posi- 
tion of greater freedom and less responsibility. 

Two points have been raised by your Excellency, I will 
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dispose of the first by expressing my regret that I should 
even have seemed to impute to His Imperial Majesty language 
which he did not use. 

Your Excellency says that His Imperial Majesty expressed, 
in conversation with Sir H. Elliot, 'his deep regret at my 
hostile disposition towards Austria/ Permit me to say I have 
no such disposition towards any country whatever, and that I 
at all times have particularly and heartily wished well to 
Austria. In the performance of the arduous task of con- 
solidating the Empire, I feel a cordial respect for the efforts of 
the Emperor, and I trust that their complete success may 
honourably and nobly mark his reign. 

With respect to my animadversions on the foreign policy of 
Austria in times when it was active beyond the border, I will 
not conceal from your Excellency that, grave apprehensions 
had been excited in my mind lost Austria should play a part 
in the Balkan peninsula hostile to the freedom of the (tman- 
cipated populations, and to the reasonable and warranted hopes 
of the subjects of the Sultan. Those apprehensions were 
founded, it is trao, upon secondary evidence ; but it was not 
the evidence of hostile witnesses, and it was tho best at my 
command. 

Tour Excellency is now good enough to assure me that 
your Government has no desire whatever to extend or add to 
the rights it has aic^uired under the Treaty of Berlin, and that 
any such extension would be actually prejudicial to AuHlria- 
Hungary, 

Permit me at once to state to your Excellency that had I 
been in possession of such an assurance as J have now l>een 
able to receive, I never would have uttenud any one of the 
words which your Excellency justly describes as of a painful 
and wounding character. Whether it wtus my TaisforLuno or 
my fault that I was not so supplied, I will not now attempt 
to determine; but will at once express my Kerious concern 
that I should, in default of it, have been led to refer lo 
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transactions of an earlier period, or to use terms of censure 
which I can now wholly banish from my mind. 

I think that the explanation I now tender should be made 
not less public than the speech which has supplied the occa- 
sion for it ; and as to the form of such publicity, I desire to 
accede to whatever may be your Excellency's wish. I have 
only to thank your Excellency alike for the matter and the 
manner both of your oral and of your written communications. 
With, etc. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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